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Nature Commands 


Fashion Dictates “Stylish Shoes” 


Blue=jay Satisfies Both 
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To avoid corns, few would 
consent to wear sandals. 


That is an extreme. 


Few would forego smart 
shoes of the current fashions. 


And there 


is no call for 
such privations. 


For Blue-jay Plasters keep 


your feet in 


their natural 


state— free from throbbing 


corns. 


Such discomfort is needless 


now 


even foolish. 
should be coddled. 


No corn 


Science Brings Relief 


Blue-jay 


brings instant relief. 


The plaster includes a pad that 


relieves the pressure. 


of B&B wax 
gently, 


dislodges 
but surely. 


Then the bit 
the corn 
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In 48 hours the miserable 
pest may be removed easily. 


In only rare cases, when 
the corn is old and stubborn, 
are second treatments nec- 
essary. 


Blue-jay is the scientific 
way, to which Nature quickly 
responds. 


Avoid Makeshifts 


Paring is dangerous and tem- 
porary. 


Harsh, disagreeable liquids some- 
times numb but do not end the corn 
completely. 


Millions use Blue-jay whenever 
the faintest corn appears. This 
very night thousands will gain relief. 
Try Blue-jay tonight. The cost is 
trifling. 


BAUER & BLACK 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc., CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


It wraps the toe 
snugly. Stops the 
pain instantly. 
Ends the corn 
quickly, gently 
and completely. 






Stops Pain 
Instantly 


Blue-jay 


For Corns 


Ends Corn 
Completely 


Large Package 25c at Druggists 





Small package discontinued 
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The Oliver Typewriter | 


A $2,000,000 { 
GUARANTEE 


“NOW 





That This $49 Typewriter Was $100 
The Sales Policy Alone ls Changed, Not the Machine 


The Oliver Nine—the latest and best model—will be sent direct from the factory to you 


upon approval. Five days’ free trial. 


you. Be your own salesman and save $51. 


This is the time when patriotic American industries 
must encourage zntelligent economy by eliminating waste. 
New economic adjustments are inevitable. 

So March 1, 1917, we announced The Oliver Type- 
writer Company’s revolutionary plans. On that date we 
discontinued an expensive sales force of 15,000 sales- 
men and agents. We gave up costly offices in 50 cities. 


The entire facilities of the company are devoted ex- 
clusively to the production and distribution of Oliver 
Typewriters. 


Price Cut In Two 


By eliminating these terrific and 
mounting expenses, we reduced the 
price of the Oliver Nine from the 
standard level of $100 to $49. This 
means that you save $51 per machine. 
This is not philanthropy on our part. 
While our plan saves you much, 
also saves for us. 

T here was nothing more wasteful in 
the whole realm of business than our 
old ways of selling typewriters. Who 
wants to continue them? Wouldn’t 
you rather pocket 50 per cent for 
yourself ? 


The Identical Model 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
gives this guarantee: The Oliver Nine we now sell 
direct is the exact machine — our latest and best model 
— which until March 1, 1917, was $100. 

This announcement deals only with a change in sales 
policy. 

The Oliver Typewriter Company is at the height of its 
success. With its huge financial resources it determined 
to place the typewriter industry on a different basis. 
This, you admit, is in harmony with the economic trend. 


A World Favorite 


This Oliver Nine is a twenty-year development. It is the finest, 
the costliest, the most successful model that we have ever built. 

More than that, it is the best typewriter, in fifty ways, that any- 
body ever turned out. If any typewriter in the world is worth 
$100, it is this Oliver Nine. 

It is the same commercial machine purchased by the United 
States Steel Corporation, the National City Bank of New York, 
Montgomery Ward & Co., the National Biscuit Company, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and other leading businesses. Over 
600,000 have been sold. 





OVER 600,000 SOLD 





This Coupon Is Worth $51 - 


No money down. No salesmen need influence 
Over a yeartopay. Mail the coupon now. 


Simplified Selling 

Our new plan is extremely simple. It makes it possible for the 
consumer to deal direct with the producer. 

You may order from this advertisement by using the coupon 
below. We don’t ask a penny down on deposit 

When the typewriter arrives, put it to every test—use it as you 
would your own. If you decide to keep it, you have more than a year to 
pay for it. Our terms are $3 per month. You are under no obligation 
to keep it. We will even refund transportation charges if you return it. 

Or if you wish additional information, mail coupon for our 
propusition in detail. We immediately send you our de luxe 
catalog and all information which you would formerly obtain 
from a typewriter salesman. 


10 Cents a Day 


In making our terms of $3 a month 
—the equivalent of 10 cents a day—it 
is now possible for everyone to own a 
typewriter. To own it for 50 per cent 
less than any other standard machine. 

Regardless of price, do not spend 
one cent upon any typewriter—- whether 
new, second hand or rebuilt—do not 
even rent a machine until you have in- 
vestigated thoroughly our proposition. 

Remember, we offer here one of the 
most durable, one of the greatest, one 
of the most successful typewriters ever 
built. If anyone ever builds a better, 
it will be Oliver. 


Don’t Pay $100 


Why now pay the extra tax of $51 
when you may obtain a brand new 
Oliver Nine--a world favorite — for 
$49 ? Cut out the wasteful methods and order direct from this 
advertisement. Orsend fcr our remarkable book entitied, ‘‘The 
High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy.’ 
You will not be placed under the slightest obligation. 

Canadian Price $62.65 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1476 Oliver Typewriter Bldg.,. CHICAGO, ILL. 
NOTE CAREFULLY—This coupon wil! bring you either 
the Oliver Nine for free trial or further informa- 
tion. Check carefully which you wish. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
1476 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
[| Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. if I keep it, 
I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. The title te remain in you 
until fully paid for. 


My shipping point is 


This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose to return 
the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of five days. 
[| Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book—** The 
High Cost of Typewriters The Reason and the Remedy,”’ your 
de luxe catalogs and further information. 
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“They Are The Loveliest 
Veils I Ever Wore!” 


— 
pomewe~e: 


“It is so wonderful to have a Veil that you just slip 
on—without a single pin or knot! The slender silk 
elastic run through the edge of the j3o»m73 Veil is 
such a clever idea! It holds the Veil snugly under 
my chin —where my old-style veils always flapped 
loosely. And such exquisite, flattering designs. You 
would just know acto 7 French. 


le Thue 


773 VEIL 


IMPORTED FROM FRANCE 


“Just Slip iton!” 


Get one of these lovely J3oe%}3 Veils from France today. 
Not like any other Veil you ever wore. Exquisite designs in a 
great variety of delicate summer colorings. No tying —no pin- 
ning! Wear it over your small hats and under your large ones. 
At the Veiling and Notion Counters of the better shops—in sani- 
tary envelopes — guaranteed— 1 0c, 25c,50c. If your dealer can- 
not supply you we will—upon receipt of his name and! Ocin stamps. 

SILVERBERG IMPORT CQO., INC. 
235 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Paris Toronto 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
































REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE WORLD’S LEADING MOVING PICTURE PUBLICATION 


TOPLAY MAGAZINE 


“The National Movie Publication” 


Copyright, 1918, by the PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY Chicago 


James R. Quirk, Editor 


VOL. XIV & onten ts No. 1 Next Month 
“Hearts of the World” 
The editor of PHotopray feels very 
J UNE » IO!r 8 fortunate in being able to present to 
Ne gee = our readers in the July issue the soul- 
Cover Design—Olive Tell stirring story of “Hearts of the World,” 
From the Pastel Portrait by W. Haskell Coffin D. W. Griffith’s wonderful new war 
y ae ; play, beautifully illustrated with special 
Art Portraits: de naan 13 pictures made for this version. Just 
10ia Vana so you will know the writer is worthy 
David Powell, Earle Williams, Herbert of his task—he is Julian Johnson. As 
Rawlinson, Pedro de Cordoba beautiful and simple as the characters 


Billie Burk in “The Birth of a Nation,” is the love 
lle DuUurke of Marie and Douglas. “The Little 


‘ , ‘ Disturber” and Monsieur Cuckoo, the 
The Fifth Estate Editorial 17 tranquillity of a little French village 








7 suddenly concerted into a hell of battle 
Star Dust — James R. Quirk 18 and rapine; the first barbarous onrush 
An Examination into the Materials of Which Stars Are Made. on the Huns—all these combine to 
: f make a romance that does full credit 
Making Mother Nature Show a Little Speed 21 to the photoplay art’s greatest genius. 
I 
Grand Crossing Impressions Delight Evans 22 

Mabel Condon, Edna Earle and Others. Working for Father 
: Alice Brady jumped out of her chair 
My Lady o’ Dreams Randolph Bartlett 23 and became beautifully angry when the 
A Pen Portrait of Lovely Marie Doro. photoplay interviewer suggested it was 
; ney | “pretty soft” to become an actress 
Jimmy Stars at Last (Fiction) Frederic Arnold Kummer 27 when she had a father like William 
In the Big Show “Over There.” A. Brady. “That’s a horrid thing to 
F say. If you had my father to work 
Jackie Saunders in Her New Togs (Pictures) 30 for—’’ then she suddenly dimpled and 


: a . Sar a laughed outright. An interesting inter- 
She Went on a “Clothes Spree” in Gotham. view. 


And the Elephants Beckoned “Come On, Come On” - _ 
By Verne Hardin Porter 32 range Blossoms 


pe ok . ae uly PHoToPLAy will show you three 
Concerning the Carecr of Carmel Myers. oA pages of real June brides. fresh 
(Contents continued on next page) from the studios. To name them would 


be to half-spoil your anticipations. 





Introducing— 


Wouldn’t you like to know that man, 
the artist, who has made such wonder- 


Published monthly by the PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING Co., 350 N. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 
EDWIN M. COLvIN, Pres. JAMES R. QuIRK, Vice Pres. ROBERT M. EASTMAN, Sec.-Treas. 


eenaeeais oe espa com oy’ W. M. Hart, Adv. — — ful successes of Elsie Ferguson’s pic- 
ZARLY SUBSCRIPTION: $2.00 in the United States, its dependencies, Mexico an uba; 5 anc , ade Maeterlinck’s 
st in cence cores - . , ; ‘3 ( ac Maeterlinck 
$2.50 Canada; $3.00 to foreign countries. Remittances should be made by check, or postal ture ores | 7 ho m ade Lac _s 
or express money order. beautiful fairy story, “The Blue Bird 
Caution—Do not subscribe through persons unknown to you. into a wonderful picture? The July 





Entered at the Postoffice at Chicago, Ill., as Sec ond-class mail matter issue will introduce Maurice Tourneur. 
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Devotion to Detail at Lasky’s (Photographs) 


A Bit of Jade (Fiction) Elizabeth Sears 
A Film Story with Thrills Galore. 


A Tip for Pershing Dorothy Scott 


Jimmy Morrison Suggests Calling the Officers “Directors.” 


The Eagle’s Eye (Fiction) Courtney Ryley Cooper 


This Installment—German Strike-breeders in America. 


“Hearts of the World” Julian Johnson 
A Review of Griffith’s New Picture. 


The Shadow Stage 

The Latest Photoplays Reviewed. 
Educational Films 

A New Department on a Growing Power of “The Movies.” 


Impressions Julian Johnson 
More Written Cameos of Screenland’s Favorites. 


The Claim (Fiction) Frances Denton 
A Film Story of Mother Love. 

Wandering with Wally Kenneth McGaffey 
Chronicling Wallace Reid’s Trip to New York. 

A Film Satire 
They Call It “Nut Stuff,” but It’s Really Sensible. 

Stars That Do Not Shine 
Featuring Studio Talent You Seldom Hear Of. 

Artist Gale’s Impression of the Triangle Studio 

Helpful Helen Kenneth McGaffey 
About Helen Eddy, Who Helps Others As Well As Herself. 


Annexing Bill (Fiction) Frances Denton 
Written from the Photoplay. 
| Art Portraits: Mr. and Mrs. George Walsh 
Edith Storey 
Katherine MacDonald 
Mary Miles Minter 


Randolph Bartlett 





Close-Ups 
Editorial Expression and Timely Comment. 
Photoplay Writing John Emerson and Anita Loos 
On the Study of Continuity. 
The Bluebird (With Pictures) 
Story of the Classic to Read to the Children. 
Plays and Players 
Breezy News from the Studios. 
Why Do They Do It? 
In Which the Movie Goer is the Critic. 
A Gentleman and a Scholar 
Milton Sills Almost Became a Professor. 
Pictured Names Puzzle 
An Interesting Diversion—and Remunerative, Too. 


Questions and Answers The Answer Man 


Cal York 


Alison Smith 


MATES GE Ciatibealind Alle ocoviccccvccoscccessetccccessoussed Artcraft | 
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Next Month 


Third Episode of “The Eagle’s Eye” 


If you haven’t read the first install- 
ment of this thrilling story of the secret 
warfare which the German Government 
waged on America through her spy 
system, start with this issue. And then 
there will be no necessity of urging you 
to watch for the third installment in 
the July issue. 


The July Cover 


Haskell Coffin has outdone himself on 
the portrait of Doris Kenyon which 
will adorn the July PHortopray. It is 
worth saving and framing. 


The Magazine Beautiful 


- In the July issue there is a treat 
awaiting you—that is, another treat and 
as per usual, a “different” one. Six- 
teen pages of beautiful rotogravure art 
pictures. These are not ordinary por- 
traits and photographs, but a series of 
photographic illustrations made espe- 
cially for this new feature of PHoto- 
PLAY. 


Did You Ever Parade? 


You know Delight Evans has al- 
ways wanted to be in a parade; not 
as the featured member, of course, but 
just as one of the folks who passes 
along the streets smiling at folks 
crowding against the curb. But to 
parade with Marguerite Clark—well, 
that was beyond her expectations. 
However, the thing was achieved. Miss 
Clark was selling Liberty Bonds in 
Chicago recently and Miss Evans 
wanted to interview her. The only 
way possible to even get within speak- 
ing distance was to go along in the 
Liberty parade through the “Loop.” 
So Miss Evans was given a place at 
the head of the parade and—but she’ll 
tell you about it in next issue. 


As Well As— 


many other features. For instance 
you will find out about the importance 
of the “film surgeon”—an obscure per- 
son who can make or break a produc- 
tion; of Louise Huff and her fairy- 
friends, of Marjorie Daw, of Pauline 
Starke—such personality ‘“squibs” as 
well as an array of other articles now 
on the fire. 











Photoplays Reviewed in Shadow Stage This Issue 


Huck and Tom. ot eeesecceseres Paramount IS al a he ee Griffith 
The Shell Game dactrah binititcniea esa pantnanenihe s+eeeees Metro IES nc A aiccl NO eeu rE eae MeClurc 
EN a on os ndupinar dndiakaeuaaeeidawemnae Select The Kaiser ee tone 
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oy alias Sy np tal aiietah aia bapitpmncnionieacbeti6:°5¢: Paramount BE I MINE a ccnvedancsengasavctegieevecekeutaneesensceate Pathe 
Woman and the Law.... da nacre nantes Fox Te I WE iis aticescucvndacenercan vadecessussiocteavenanian Pathe 
The Brass Check..... npnesuneiaceinbesniaama | ee NE, UN snes cuanenesaicnacembennial Arteraft 
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Olaking the Shell Off Dad 
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OESN’T look as if he motion pictures—it’s quitea ‘& 
needed it,does he? But while since he went—and the XS Y 
he did need it three minutes ago Paramount and Artcraft photo- X Yi 

before the youngsters got him in plays of today. 


tow. Sat there in his armchair “Somebody seems to have got \{ \\ 
with cigar and paper and guessed he the right idea,’? he admitted cheer- \{ 
just didn’t want to see any pictures. fully half way through the perform- 
iy 
But that’s all changed now. Dad ance, andthe family soon let himknow \‘A\\ 
has found out that a Paramount or which somebody that was, and how | 
Artcraft feature is mighty well worth Paramount and Artcraft had come \V¥% 
the effort of getting there, with its fore- mighty near taking all the guess-work ||}; i 
most stars, superb directing and clean out of motion pictures. \|$ I 
treatment. 


AY 
s 









































Go to it, children of America, and wives young | 





Dad’s was a bad case, too. and staying young! Take the shells off all the Dads ! 
Stubborn! ite — - the more they will enjoy 
‘ — the jorcmost stars, |} 
But, arrived at the theatre, he was Rr etna g tee is 
quick to see the tremendous difference — the clean motion pictures | 4 | 
between what he remembered of —of Paramount! of Arteraft! If 








\ 
. The se are the trade-marks by which you may identify 
Rcliestmsnaes and Artcraft motion pictures— {4 


A At 


and the theatres that show them. AE 
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of the 


_ Photoplay 


Reduced to 25c per copy 
while this edition lasts 

















Walton, N. Y. 

I am more than delighted 
with my copy of “Stars.” 
Enclosed find 50 cents for 
another. Really I wouldn’t 
miss it if I had to pay $5 for 
it. Everyone that comes to 
our house wants one. 

JENNIE NORTH. 














Port Royal, S. C. 
Received “Stars of the Pho- 
toplay,” and wish to say a 
better collection could not 
have been gotten. Am more 
than pleased with same. 
Thank you very much indeed 
for publishing such a beauti- 
ful book. Sincerely, 
GEORGE GUIDO, 
U.S. Marine Band. 























Chicago 
Many thanks for the book, 
“Stars of the Photoplay.” 
This is certainly a fine collec- 
tion of photographs, and is 
well worth 50 cents, especially 
when it is remembered that 
this amount alone is charged 
for a single photo by many of 

the stars themselves. 
RosT. S. COLLINS. 








Handsomely bound De Luxe Edition, latest 
Photographs of the Leading Motion Picture 
Artists, containing a clear and comprehensive 
sketch of their career. 


One hundred Art Portraits printed on high qual- 
ity, glazed paper. For reference the De Luxe 
Edition has no equal. Obtained only through 


Photoplay Magazine 


Thousands of copies sold at the former price 
of fifty cents and considered well worth it. 
Read what some enthusiastic purchasers have 
said about this remarkable volume. 


Mail us the coupon below properly filled out, 
together with 25c, stamps, money order or 
check, and a copy will be sent prepaid parcel 
post to any point in the United States or Canada. 


Photoplay Magazine 


DEPT. L, 350 N. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 





PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
































Dept. L, 350 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find {oie for 25c, for which 
ec ° 


you may send me one copy of “ Stars of the Photoplay.” 


Money cheerfully refunded if Edition 
does not meet with your entire satisfaction 


Name 


n PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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VIOLA DANA 





ETHEL BARRYMORE 
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HE greatest motion pictures in the world are Metro Pictures 
and the dramas of Screen Classics Inc., distributed by Metro- 
The newest are Revelation with Nazimova, Lest we Forget 
with Rita Jolivet,My Own United States with Arnold Daly, 
The Million Dollay Dollies with the Dolly Sisters, Blue Jeans 
with Viola Dana and Tayday with The Drews: 
Tell your theatre youd like to see them ~Zhey are magnificent. 
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ada $1 


City 


CRSSSLSSSRK ESSERE ESE ISE REESE SSeS 


What $1 Will 
Bring You 


More than a thousand 
pictures of photoplay- 
ers and illustrations of 
their work and pastime. 


Scores of interesting articles 
about the people you see 
on the screen. 


Splendidly written short 
stories, some of which you 
will see acted at your mov- 
ing picture theater. 


The truth and nothing but 
the truth, about motion 
pictures, the stars, and the 
industry. 


You have read this issue of 
Photoplay so there is no neces- 
sity for telling you that it is one 
of the most superbly illustrated, 
the best written and the most 
attractively printed magazine 
published today- 
in its field of motion pictures. 


and alone 


Slip a dollar bill in an 


envelope addressed to 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Dept. 7-L, 350 N. Clark St., CHICAGO 


and receive the July issue 
and five issues thereafter. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Department 7-L 


350 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: 


Send to 


Street Address 


State 














I enclose herewith $1.00 (Can- 
25) for which you will kindly enter n 
subscription for PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


six months, effective with the July, 1918, issue. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





fat 





Rate All Advertisements 





15 cents have equal display and 
same good opportuni- 
per ties for big results. 
word 








This Section Pays. 
83% of the advertisers 
using this section during 
the past year have re- 
peated their copy. 


Rate 
15cents 
per 
word 


























FORMS FOR AUGUST ISSUE CLOSE JUNE FIRST 








AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


AGENTS—530.00 A WEEK SELLING GUARAN 
teed Hosiery for men, women and children, Cuaran 
ed to last 1 months without holes, Latest and best 
gents’ proposition. Thomas Mfg, Cvo., 264 North St. 





AGENTS— 500 PROFIT; FREE SAMPLES; GOLD 





sign letters for store and «fiee windows; anyone can 
put n. Metallic Letter Co., 414 N. Clark St., 
Chicago. 

TELL THE READERS OF PHOTOPLAY WHAT 
you have cf interest them. You can reach them 
at a very small cost through an advertisement in the 
‘lassified section &3 of the advertisers using this 
section curing the past vear have repeated. The section 
: read a brit gs results, 





BOOKS 





| 
HERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY TO GET HAROLD | 


Bia Grath’s famous book “‘The Adventures of Kathlyn’ 


ita g 374 pages, i lustrations made from actual 
ph togr oghe - Regular dollar book now only thirty-five 
cents This is a special limited offer Qur Supply of 


these books is very limited. Order your copy today. 
R, Moskin, 350 N. Clark St., Chicago, IIL 





GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
OWN A Lage npg MACHINE 





THAT PRODUCES 


riginal story plots in endless variety for drama, short 

ry, novel ind motion pieture scenario. Amusement 
rv all--send one to the trenches, Postpaid One Dol- 
lar, r write for descriptive pamphlet, Arthur Blanch 


ard, Cambridge. Mass. 
HELP WANTED 
FIVE BRIGHT, CAP ABLE ow TO TRAVEL, 


femonstrate and sell dealers. 5.00 to $150.00 pet 
month. Railroad ll paid. G drich Drug Compa 
Dept. 59, Omaha Neb, 











U. S. GOVERNMENT WANTS HELP. MEN-WOMEN 


18 or over, $100 month, Quick advancement. Thou 
ands ir positions open, Easy work, Write imme 
liately for free list positions. Franklin-Institute, Dept 


O-20t Rochester, N. Y¥. 


Mi N WOME \W \NTED- FOR GOVER me NT WAR 


positions. i misands needed immediately. hood sal 
aries permal t employment liberal vacations; other 
ulvantages, We prepare you and you secure a position 
or we refund your money, Ask for booklet “‘OL’" fre 
to citizens. Washington Civil Service Schoo! 2023 
Marden Bldg... Washington, D. C, 


G ov ERNMENT PAYS $900 TO $1.800 YEARLY. 


ire for coming ‘‘exams’’ under former Civil Service | 
Civil Service | 


i 
Examiner. New Book Free Write Patterso: 
= hook, tox 3017, Rochester, N. y 





EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION 











HUNDREDS OF PEOPLE MAKE BIG MONEY 
sriting Photoplavs, Stories, ete, Why don't von Write 
us for free details, Bookmart Co., Dept. 8 \uburn, 
Me 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

FILMS DEVELOPED, PRINTED ANID ENLARGED 
by ur new system are the best ever. Prompt low- 
price perfect. Just send your name for full details. 


Sample roll developed, 10 cents. Roanoke Photo Finish- 
ing Co., 226 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 


SHORT STORIES WANTED 
WANTED—STORIES ARTICLES 








POEMS FOR 


W magazine. We pay ! weepta Handwritter 
Mass. acceptable, Send Mss. to Woman's Nati nal Maga 
zine, Desk 210, Washington, Ir. «, 





Camera Men Wanted 


* MOTION PICTURES 


Pl , Salaries $40 to $150 weekly. Light, easy, fas- 
cinating werk. Travel everywhere. Govern- 

» ment wants Camera men—rank of Sergeant 
Our full Course requires only few weeks 
Day orevening classes, No book study; actual 
practice in up-to-date studio under expert 
instructors. Neo schooling required. Fasy 
terms. Special offer to those enrolling now 


Call or write for free bcoklet. O:n't delay. Seri <t once, 


New York Institute of Photography 
Dept. 36, 141 West 36th St. NEW YORK 














SHORTHAND 


World’s Greatest System - 





Easy —Speedy—Practical. Boyd Syllabic System— 
latest, revised. New Principle—no * ‘shading”’—no 

i nes—no *‘cold notes." 100 to 150 words i minute guar- 
ntes Learned at heme in 30 days. Best Swstem for Civil Service 
Touch Typewriting FREE. Send today for Catalogand Special Offer. 


CHICAGO HOME STUDY SCHOOLS, 512 Reaper Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 


advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guarantee 





MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 


$100 TO $200 PROFIT WEEKLY. COMPLETE 
Mi wing Picture Outfit, Machine, Films, ete., furnishet 

1 easy payment plan. No experience needed. Free 
~ 1k explains everything. Monarch Film Service, Dept. 
1 A, 228 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 





BIG PROFITS NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL 
starts you. No experience needed. Our machines are 
used and endorsed by Government institutions. Cata- 
log Free. Capital Merchandise Co., 510 Franklin 
bldg... Chicago 





OLD COINS AND STAMPS 





$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF 
coins dated neines 1910. Send 10 cents for New Illus- 
trated Coin Value Book, 4x7. Showing guaranteed 
prices. It a mean your fortune. Get posted. Clarke 
Coin C ompa' iy. Box 127, Le Roy, N. Y 











STAMPS SENT ON APPROVAL 70% DISCOUNT. 
Reference required, J. Emory Renoll, Dept. C. 21, 
Hanover, Pa, 





PATENTS 





WANTED IDEAS, WRITE FOR LIST OF PATENT 
Buyers and Inventions = an ted. $1 000,000 in prizes 
offered for inventions. nd sketch for free opinion as 


t» patentability. Our Peco books sent free. Vietor J. 
Evans & Co,, Patent Attys., 763 Ninth, Washington, 
» €, 





ESVENE SOMETHING, YOUR IDEAS MAY BRING 


lth, Send I “— for Free book. Tells what to 
essen an 1 how to ain a patent through our credit 
system, same rt & “Talbert, 41724 Talbert Building, 
Washington, ‘ 





SONGWRITERS 





WHO WILL WRITE THE SONG HIT OF THE WAR? 
If you have an idea suitable for such a song write for 
FREE BOOKLET ‘Songwriters Manual & Guide. We 
revise poems, compose music, secure copyright and facili 
tate free publication or sale. Poems submitted, exam 
ined free. Knickerbocker Studios, 166 Gaiety Bldg., 
ee 





WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. WE WRITE 
music and guarantee publisher’s acceptance. Submit 
poems on war, lve or any subject. Chester Music C 


938 So, Dearborn St., Suite 112, Chicago, 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 


SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN. 
Spelling and = punetuation corrected. lOc page with 
arbon copy. Frances Chapman, 448 E, 44th Street, 
Chicago, 








SAFETY CORN AND CALLOUS RAZOR 





NEW ANTISEPTIC CORN AND CALLOUS RAZOR 
ibsolutely safe and easy to use. new blades at smal! 
ost. Complete outfit 50c. B. Harris, 368 W. 116th 
St.. New York City. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
MORE THAN 200,000 COPTES OF THIS MAGA 
zitie ar sold every month, <An_ investigation showed 
that in 83% of the homes entered it is read by a! 
S of the users of classified during the pon ye ar hav 8 
repeated The classified section offers a 
tunity to classified advertisers. For further infe oot nh 


address Photoplay Magazine, 350 N. Clark St., Chicago, 


“Don’t Shout” fo 


“LT hear you. I can Lan 


\ now as well as anybody. 



























‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. 
would not anes I had them in, 
myself, only that I hear all right. 
“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, weight- & 

less and harmless. Anyone , 
can adjust it.” Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO.. Dept. 789, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


DRUMS FREE 


We teach by mail and give vou an or- 
chestra drum absolutely Free. You 
pay one dollar weekly for thirty-two 
lessons as taken, More liberal terms 
for cash. Drum sent with first lesson, 
Motion pictures analyze the beats, 
We teach and supply brass band ine 
struments, Write INTERNATIONAL 
CORNET SCHOOL, 730 Federal St. Bostos 
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IMPROVE YOUR (; , 
Rete) eG 





Important 
Beauty-creating discoveries. 
Enable every woman to possess 
greatest beauty and earning capac- 
ity. Taught in short time—by largest 


Personal Culture school in the world 
—Scientifie care of Face and Scalp, Facial 
Massage, Electrolysis, Scalp Treatments, 
Shampooing, Manicuring, Marcel Waving, 
etc. Positions guaranteed all who qualify—$12 
to$25a week, $18 to $30 earned at home. 
Short courses in any branch if desired. 
Send NOW for Free Facts. 


Marinello Co, Sert.3 ..,,. Chicago, Ill. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 




























Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short Story tz aught by Dr. 

Berg Esenwein, for years Ed- 
itor of Lippincott’s. 


One student writes: —“‘Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1,000 for manuscript 
sold to Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Pictorial Review, McCall's 
and other leading magazines.” 
Also coursesin Photoplay Writing, 
Versification and Poetics, Jour- 
nalism. In all over One Hundred 
Courses, under professors in Har- 
vard, Brown, Cornell, and other 
leading colleges. 150-Page Cat- 
alog Free. Please Address 





Or. Esenwein 


The Home Correspondence School 
| «ie Dept. 95 95 Springfield, Mass. 


30 aay FREE TRIAL 


_.,,and freight prepaid on a new 
“7 3318 “RANGER” bicycle. Write 
at once for our big catalog and 
special offers. Take your choice 
: from 44 styles, colors and sizes in the 
famous “RANGER” line. 
Marvelous improvements. Extra- 
ordinary values in our 1918 price offers. 
t\\ You cannot afford to buy without 
\ getting our latest propositions 
and Factory-to-Rider prices. 
Boys, be a “Rider Agent’ and 
make big money taking orders for 
+ bicycles and supplies. Get our 
Jliberal terms on a sample to intro- 
“duce the new “RANGER’”’. 
a TIRES, equipment, sundries and 
everything in the bicycle line at 
half usual prices. Write Today. 
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Ziectrio 
siocerie \. JMERD CYCLE COMPANY 
_Motorbike  Dept.T-40, Chicago 
and let me see what vou can do with 
it. Cartoonists and Illustrators earn 
from $20 to $125 or more per week. My 
practical system of personal individ 
ual lessons by mail will develop your 
talent Fifteen years’ successful work 
fornewspapers and magazines qualifies 
me toteach you. Send me your sketch 
of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps and I 
will send you a test lesson plate, also 
collection of drawings showing possi- 
bilities for YOU. STATE YOUR AGE. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 


f iiustrating a Cartooning 


2) rg 
nd na 
1507 Schofield Building CLEVELAND. 0, “=< 


25 YEARS THE STANDARD TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR THEATRE ARTS 


ALVIENE SCHOOL 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUR SCHOOLS IN ONE. PRACTICAL STAGE 
TRAINING. THE SCHOOUS STUDENTS STOCK 40+ 
“THEATRE AFFORD PUBLIC STAGE APPEARANCES 


Write for catalog mentioning study desired to 
A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 
225 W. S7th St. New York City 





















| BECOME AN ARTIST! GET OUR BOOK FREE 


earn at home in spare time by our new instruction method 
fe arn $25 to $109 or more per week as a Commercial Artist 
Cartoonist or Illustrator. Our handsome free booklet * ‘How 
to  cepantees an Artist,” explains everything. Write for it— 
today —and cake advantage of our special Free Outfit Offer. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Inc. 1126 H. St.,N.W. Washington. D.C. 








FE Learn Piano! 


This Interesting Free Book 





shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ in your own 
home, at one quarter usualcost. 
Dr. Quinn’s famous Written Method 
is endorsed by leading musicians and heads of State Conservatories. 
Successfnl 26 years. Play chords at once and complete piece in eve ory 
key, within 4 lessons. Scientific vet easy to unde erstand. Folly ‘rtd 





trated. For be ‘inners or teachers, old or young, All music free. Diplo- 
ma granted. Write today for 64-page free book ,‘* How toStudy Music 


M. L. QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio P, F. Social Union Bidg.. BOSTON, MASS. 
























lo The Readers of 
Photoplay Magazine: 


ANY of you have no doubt 
often taken “‘pen in hand”’ 
to write a moving picture 

scenario. But whenever you had 
penned a few sentences, the same 
old qualms overcame you. You 
hesitated, pondered, chewed the 
penholder—and then scratched 
what you had written. Re-wrote, 
and scratched once more. Finally, 
you gave it up. 


You considered yourself unequal 
to the task. You “‘laid down on 
the job.’’ You promised yourself 
to try again, “‘some other time.’’ 
And, therefore, your story remains 
locked up in the memory-vault 
back in your head. 


The reason for this is simple. 


Your Big Worry was “ 
style.’’ You knew you had a story 
to tell, but you were at loss how 
to tell it. 


‘“ Style’”’ bothers you dreadfully. 
You think there are certain rules 
and regulations governing the 
manner wherein a story ought to 
be told. And you worry about 
sentences, grammar, punctuation, 
terms, expressions, words, literary 
curly-cues and what-nots. Forget 
about themall. They are only bug- 
bears. . They do not exist. Tell 
your story. Never mind how. 

Just tell it! 


Every story to be made into a 
picture must first be translated to 
the screen. Such a translation, or 
‘‘continuity,’’ must be done by 
someone thoroughly familiar with 
the “‘inside’’ of screen craft. It is 
the work of experts. No writer 
is expected to do it. We doubt 
whether Kipling, Conrad, or Robt. 
W. Chambers could write “‘ con- 
tinuity.”’ But they certainly can 
write stories. And their stories, if 
adapted to the screen, must be 
made into “continuity’’ just the 
same as yours. 


literary 


You can tell the same story as a 
poem, as a play, as a short story, as 


a novel, as asong. It’ll be the same 
story every time. It’s like putting 
one person into various clothes. 
Long coat, short pants, short coat, 
long pants, green vest, silk hat, 
blue vest, plug hat; he’ll remain 
the same person inside different 
clothes. 

Substituting person for story; 
when it comes to writing “‘con- 
tinuity’’ theperson must bestripped 
of whatever clothes he happens to 
be wearing and measured all over 
again for his ‘‘continuity’’ outfit. 
That has got to be done, and to the 
same extent with a play by Shake- 
speare, or a novel by Dickens, ora 
scenario by you, or by Mr. Jones in 
the next block. 

Once again let us ask you not to 
bother about /ow to tell us the story 
that’s in your mind, but tell it in 
your own way and your own words. 


But do try to write a story which 
you believe will fit one of the four 
Paralta Stars. 

You have a wide choice: 

J. Warren Kerrigan, who can 
make love like the original Adonis, 
and fight like sixty; 

Bessie Barriscale,whocan equally 
portray a cute little waif, or a 
proud and languid society leader 


Henry B. Walthall, who is the 
past master of romance on the 
screen; 

Loutse Glaum, whose range and 
versatility in pictures is as great as 
that of Sarah Bernhardt on the 
speaking stage. 

Be sure to see these stars in all 
of the Paralta Plays, so you will 
know exactly just what kind of 
stories we want for them. 

Then write your story and send 
it to us. 

There is no “‘catch”’ in this an- 
nouncement, no hidden “joker.’’ 
If your story is ‘‘there’’ and suits 
the talents of any one of the Paralta 
Stars, we will buy it. If not, we 
will tell you so. 


Address all communications to 


EASTERN SCENARIO DEPARTMENT 


PARALTA PLAYS, Inc. 


- 8 West 48th Street, New York City 








When you write to advertisers please mention PIHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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To make your skin flawless— 


The right treatment for skin blemishes 


KIN specialists are tracing fewer 
h and fewer troubles to the blood 
—more to the bacteria and parasites 
that are carried into the pores of the 
skin with dust, soot and grime. 


To clear your skin of blemishes 
caused by this powerful and most 
persistent enemy, use regularly the 
following cleansing and antiseptic 
treatment:— 


Try this treatment tonight 


Just before retiring, wash in your 
usual way with warm water and 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, finishing 
with a dash of cold water. Then 
dip the tips of your fingers in warm 
water and rub them on the cake of 
Woodbury’s until they are covered 
with a heavy cream-like lather. 
Cover each blemish with a thick 
coat of this and leave it on for ten 
minutes. Then rinse very carefully 
with clear, hot water; thenwith cold. 


This special treatment, together with 
the general use of Woodbury’s, will 
make your skin so firm and active that it 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


will resist the frequent cause of blemishes 
and gradually acquire the freshness and 
flawlessness which it should have naturally. 

The other famous Woodbury treat- 
ments for the various troubles of the skin 
are given in the booklet wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
For a month or six weeks of any of these 
treatments and for general cleansing use 
for that time, a 25 cent cake of Wood- 
bury’s is sufficient. 

Get a cake today. Woodbury’s is on 
sale at drug stores and toilet goods counters 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


Send for sample cake of soap with 
booklet of famous treatments and 


of Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream and Facial Powder 


samples 


Send us 5 cents for a sample cake 
(enough for a week or ten days of any 
Woodbury Facial treatment), together 
with the booklet of treatments, ‘‘A Skin 
You Love to Touch.’’ Or for 12c we 
will send you samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Facial 
Powder. Address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., 506 Spring Grove Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 506 Sher- 
brooke Street, Perth Ontario. 
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This local treatment, together 
with the general use of 
Woodbury’ s, will gradually 
clear your skin of biemishes 
J 
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You will find the special treatment 
for keeping your skin free from black- 
heads in the booklet wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 











me ae as a oe Pia 


LIVE THOMAS is the pert little Twinkletoes of the silver sheet. From her 
epigrammatic toes to her fluffy hair, she is the Manhattan show-girl ne plus 
ultra. Her husband, Jack Pickford, has enlisted; but Olive will continue her solo. 


Victor Georg 





IOLA DANA is the poor-persecuted-child of pictures. It was in an Edison 
that the village gossips first began to talk about her. Since then she has wept 
much and often for Metro. Her husband, John Collins, directs her pictorial activities. 





Arnold Genthe Campbell Studio 
David Powell is the young Englishman who is called “the Military When Earle Williams’ latest picture was being shown, and Earle was 
Heart Burglar.” Mary Pickford, Elsie Ferguson, Olive Tell, and kissing Grace Darmond on the tip of her ear, a girl behind us thrilled, 


Clara K. Young are a few of the women-he-has-loved. “ Ain’t he the perfect gentleman ? ” 


« 





/ 


Witzel ‘ 
As the gentleman crook of the screen, Herbert Rawlinson stands alone. Pedro de Cordoba, though not a native son, is true to the best little 


Since going in for the real Raffles stuff, he has scored in such exclam- traditions of Spain. Besides looking like a Zuloaga toreador, he acts. 
atory photoplays as “Come Through!” and “Brace Up!” If you saw “Barbary Sheep,” you know. 





Sarony 


EFORE the arrival of Florence Patricia Burke Ziegfeld, we talked about Billie 
Burke and Billie Burke’s screen debut and Billie Burke’s little white dogs and 
Billie Burke’s gowns. Now it’s Billie Burke’s Baby—and here she is. 



































THE WORLD’S LEADING MOVING PICTURE MAGAZINE 


OTOPLAY 


JUNE, 1918 NO. 1 


T one time the King was supreme. 
Then the powerful Nobles wrested from him a share in the ruling 


power. 

Then the Common People, by industry and education, became aware of their 
own strength, and forced their entry to the councils of the nation. 

About the time of the American Revolution, Edmund Burke said: “There 
are three estates in Parliament, but in the reporters’ gallery yonder there sit a 
Fourth Estate more important far than them all.” 

From that day, the Press was known as the Fourth Estate, and King, 
Nobility and Commons were compelled to recognize it as a force in the govern- 
ment. It was an influence that, by sheer will and intelligence, has become one of 
the dominating elements in the political and social life of the world. 

Nor is this true alone of monarchies. What would the will of the President 
be worth without the support of Congress? What would the will of Congress 
be worth without the support of the People? And how could the will of the 
People be made operative without the support of the Press—the Fourth Estate? 

The Moving Picture is today the Fifth Estate, by virtue of the fact that it has 
come into the life of the people, not merely as a plaything, but as a revelation of 
their own existence, in form so vivid and true that for the first time in history 
they recognize themselves as they are. 

The Moving Picture is the Fifth Estate because it is Democracy’s own child, 
and not the outcome of an intellectual movement, a political upheaval, a religious 
revival. It is the Fifth Estate because the vast, mute, unlettered masses, demanding 
a voice, found it in the Moving Picture—a silent voice, speaking the language of 
common men. 

It is the Fifth Estate despite the fact that its speech is not always coherent, 
despite the fact that certain academic snobs are prone to look upon it with scorn, 
despite the fact that unscrupulous men frequently betray it for quick profit, 
despite the fact that it has not even yet found the keynote of its full diapason. 

It is the Fifth Estate because it lives in the hearts and the lives of the 
millions, because it is armed with the magic sword of simplicity that severs 
all Gordian knots and cleaves down into the fundamental meaning of things. 

It is the Fifth Estate, last-born of Humanity’s brood— yet who shall say 
that it may not be first in influence? 
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Twinkle, twinkle, little star! 

How I wonder what you are! 

PEAK up, little star— 
what are you? Cer- 
tain producers have 
called you a para- 
site, draining them 
of their profits and, 
like an overfed Oli- 
ver Twist, still asking for 
more. Certain other pro- 
ducers have declared that 
you are a myth, and no 
more necessary to good 
pictures than a pair of silk socks to a 
legless man. Still other producers insist 
that you are the one infallible means of 
luring the public into the picture theatres in great numbers 

Which of them is right, little star? 

No answer? Then I'll tell you. Each of them is right, 
for the reason that each of them is speaking of something 
entirely different from what the others have in mind. But 
perhaps the best way to determine how important the views 
of any one of them are, would be to set up our own private 
telescope, and examine a few typical luminaries in the light 
of cold reason and plain common sense. 

First of all, it is a curious telescope I am using. Through 
it I cannot see the hand-picked, made-to-order stars. In 
fact, I can’t see them either with or without this telescope 
of mine. They do not exist, for 
the simple reason that they are not 
stars. They are names, and noth- 
ing more. You know them as well 
as I do, but because they are nice 
enough girls and boys, making 
their living even as you and I, 
we'll just forget them. Besides, 
they do not make any too luxuri- 
ous a living, these hothouse stars. 
Their originators, in an endeavor 
to convince the public that they 
are real members of the great con- 
stellations, usually spend far more 
in advertising them than they do 
for their salaries. A certain pro- 
ducer decided that he needed an 
ingenue star to complete his galaxy, and “discovered” a 
young girl, who received, for a long time, only S50 a week, 
while between $500 and $1,000 a week was spent in “put- 
ting her across.””’ That was two years ago, and now she is 
about half way across, while her salary has been increased 
to $75 a week. 

These are not stars, but products of the star system. 
which has nothing to do with stars. The minute the 
star principle becomes the star system it ceases to 
concern stars and deals only in names. It should be 
called the “name system.” It is based on the the- 
ory that if the public becomes so fond of Marv 
Pickford that it pays the theatre owner to put her 
name in big lights so that everyone may know 
her picture is being shown, then if Mary 
Jones’ name is put up in letters of simi- 
lar size the stupid public will think 
she is as great an artist as Mary Pick- 
ford, and flock to see her. Curiously 
enough, it doesn’t work that way. The public, 
when examining stars, uses the same telescope that 
I am using. 

What is it, then, that makes a star? The nebular 
theory of the creation of the world is that originally 
there was nothing but a lot of loose matter floating 
around in space—star dust, we may as well call it 
for present purposes. 






planets. 


1s 


HE nebular theory of the cre- 
ation of the world is that 
originally there was nothing but a the 
lot of loose matter floating around 
in space—star-dust. Slowly it took 


form, moulding planets and stars. 
And there is material everywhere 
for moving picture stars. But who 
is to recognize it in this chaos that 
attends the creation of a world art? 






















Slowly this began taking form and 
whirling about certain centers, gradually forming stars and 
Well—there is a lot of human star dust in the 





Being: an-examination into.’ .” 
stars. dre:.made, and: the’:*. 





world. There is material everywhere for moving picture 
stars. But who is to recognize it in this chaos that attends 


the creation of a world art? 

Ask the average producer and he will tell you that pretti- 
ness and advertising are the only star dust there is. Ask 
the average star, and he or she will tell you it is dramatic 
talent. Ask the average fan and she will tell you a star 
is a star—well, because she likes her, or him. Ask me, and 
I'l! tell you a star is principally 
brains. Next to brains, physical at- 
tractiveness is valuable, not only 
prettiness, but adaptability to the 
requirements of the drama. 
Dramatic talent comes under 
general heading of brains. 
Imitation dramatic talent, which 
is nothing but parlor tricks—vir- 
tuosity—and does not call for 
brains, is of no importance what- 
soever. Of such are Billy West 
and the other imitators of Charlie 
Chaplin, George Walsh and the 
other imitators of Douglas Fair- 
banks, and so on. 

Mary Pickford is, obviously, the 
best example of a star in the world of pictures. She was 
one of the first and today is the greatest. Her popularity 
is increasing daily, fluctuating only with the merit of the 
stories in which she appears. Nor is this because of tra- 
dition. Men and women are being converted from scoffers 
to fans through the Pickford genius. I know a man with 
whom it is a fad to run counter to popular opinion concern- 
ing anything. For years he refused so much as to look at 
a Pickford photoplay. He knew they could not be good 
hecause so many people who, he felt. were his mental in- 

feriors. liked them. He knew Mary Pickford was 

nothing but a pretty girl with a lot of 
curls. In fact he had been told that 
Mary’s curls were not her own, even, 
and that she wore a wig. One evening he 
was induced to go to see “Less Than the 
Dust,” and while this is probably the least 
meritorious of all the Pickford productions, 
this superior personage became a Pickford 
fan instanter. He told me the reason was 
that the memory of the way she rolled 
her eyes as she ate a sweetmeat filched 
from a vendor in a Hindu street scene, 
haunted him constantly. The real reason, behind this 
fact, was that while this incident intrigued his eye, the 
Pickford intelligence had intrigued his really acute mind, 
and despite a poor story, his interest was captured. 

Miss Pickford is a brilliant woman, and this is the secret 

of her success. I can name dozens of prettier girls who 
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have appeared and disappeared while she goes on her up- 
ward way. Nor is there any sense in the argument that 
she is enhaloed in mystery and romance. She lives in the 
limelight, her marriage is known to all picture fans. Every 
admirer knows that this charming person appearing as a 
bit of a child, is a mature woman. But by dominating 
mental force, Mary Pickford holds her place. 

Mental force, it must be understood, is something very 
different from cold intellectualism, 
such as tradition says is the prod- 
uct of Boston. Mental force may 
emanate from a person who has 
never been in school, who is illiter- 
ate, who lacks all the refinements 
of education and graces of society. 
It is a curious thing, a divine af- 
flatus, having more to do with soul 
than with brain. It is unconscious, 
often, and affects the person who 
perceives it, without effort on the 
part of the one who projects it. 
Yet on the other hand, it may be 
supremely conscious, as with Olga 
Petrova. 

The stardom of Petrova is one 
of the most interesting phenomena of the picture play. Her 
popularity has defied weak stories and bad productions, 
and defied also the obstacle of Petrova’s inflexible deter- 
mination to act her roles as she believes they should be 
acted, regardless of the popular trend of the art of acting, 
and the ideas of her directors. Madame Petrova has ex- 
plained her theory of acting to me, quite patiently, and it 
amounts to this, that she is an ultra-realist. I am confi- 
dent that the vast majority of the public does not want 
realism in any art, preferring the romantic symbols, 
the accepted methods of suggesting ideas which have 
come into general usage through generations of prac- 
tice. These methods should be varied, but to cast 
them aside is perilous. Yet Petrova has weathered 
this peril, and her popularity increases constantly | 
because she uses her remarkable intellect in 
every role she essays, in every scene she Me 
plays. Consequently the Petrova char- 
acters mean something to the audiences, 
no matter how weak the tale. 

Here we have, after all, the basic reason why we 
have stars and always will have them. Drama con- 
sists, almost invariably, of focusing upon a single 
individual various forces set in motion by others, or 
by that person himself. Life is not drama until one 
individual, through bigness or littleness, or other 
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ARY PICKFORD is a bril- 
liant woman and that is the 
secret of her success. 
dozens of prettier girls who have 


appeared and disappeared while she 


goes on her upward way. She lives 
in the limelight, her marriage is 
known to every picture fan in 


But by dominating 
mental force, she holds her place. 

























potent reasons, becomes the center of interest of moving 
The player who impersonates this central role 
raust be the star of the drama; it is because there are not 





enough players capable of dominating, that producers of 
pictures feel compelled to “star” boys and girls whom they 
try to “make” by giving them big parts—parts which 
dwarf the player, not enhance him. 

There is no more interesting contrast between the two 
forms of star intelligence than that offered by Douglas 
Fairbanks and William Hart. Fairbanks is plastic, Hart 
is adamant. ‘The Fairbanks intelligence is possessed of an 
easy geniality that adapts itself to circumstances. 
The Hart intelligence takes the narrow trail, 
and drags everything along with it. This is 
why there is more variety in 
Fairbanks pictures than in Hart 
pictures. Perhaps this is 
what Mr. Hart himself 
felt when hesaid—or 
his press agent said 
for him—not long ago, 
that he did not believe any 
star could last more than five 
years, and he intended to retire 
when his five years had expired. 
Where there is possible such in- 
finite variety as the plastic intel- ligence makes pos- 
sible, there can be no time limit. Yet with this ad- 
vantage that Mr. Fairbanks enjoys, there is a correspond- 
ing danger. Give the smiling Douglas a great story, and 
his personality rises to it, expands, 
becomes magnificent, almost epic. 
But give him a flimsy yarn and it 
drags him down. There have been 
Fairbanks productions that were 
nothing but common _ melodra- 
mas, punctuated by close-ups of 
his mesmeric smile, a smile that 
loses its value when it is not given 
a worthy setting. 

Mae Marsh enjoys and suffers 
from the same advantage and dis- 
ability as Fairbanks. Compare 
the subtle, fascinating Mae Marsh 
of “The Wharf Rat” with the sad 
little star in “Fields of Honor” 
and you will understand. 

In other words, the brains behind the star are a!most 
as important as those of the luminary himself. While per- 
sonality will often triumph over the most depressing con- 
ditions, just as William Farnum has made himself a great 
star in spite of the sordid fact that he works for William 
Fox, the vampire producer, it requires remarkable inward 
power to accomplish this end. Mr. Farnum is the only 
Fox star of any importance, probably for this very reason. 
What Virginia Pearson or Gladys Brockwell might become 
under an emancipating connection is mere guesswork. 
Theda Bara is in a class by herself, and not to be consid- 

ered among the stars of healthier growth, since her suc- 

cess has been based upon a constant 
appeal to low sensationalism and mor- 
bidity. I believe this appetite has been, 
to a great degree, satiated. I believe the 

Theda Bara star is on the wane. 

On the other hand, consider the result 
that is achieved by a constructive brain 
like that of a Griffith or Brenon. Men of 

this type attract to their studios the most 

intelligent of players, and then are given 

the credit for creating stars. It is sim- 
ply that intelligence attracts intelligence, recognizes and 
responds to its own reflection. That is why nearly every 
player of importance in “The Birth of a Nation” is today 
a star of national note. It was an early day in producing 
—the movies, one might almost say, were then in their 
infancy. Ambitious youngsters flocked to Griffith’s studio. 
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The problem was one of selection 
only. Is it any wonder, with all 
this mental energy behind it, that 
“The Birth of a Nation” was such 
a production as may never be 
equalled in the history of the 
world? It will be indeed difficult, 
again, to assemble such an array 
of picture intelligence. ‘“Intol- 
erance”’ brought only one new star 
—Constance Talmadge. D. W. 
himself seems now inclined to take 
the easier way, employing players 
whose talent has been proved, thus 
saving the time and energy re- 
quired to muster such a force as 
he gathered for his masterpiece. 

There is another phase of this matter of the power of 
mind in silent drama that is as fascinating as it has been 
surprising to many who do not yet understand it. If my 
argu- ment that mentality makes stars be valid, it 
would appear inevitable that where there is great 
fame backed by unusual intel- 
ligence, and supported by un- 
usual beauty, the supply of star 
dust must be adequate for the 
production of a splendid planet. 
But what happened to Mary Gar- 
den and Maxine Elliott? Here 

were two stars that seemed sure- 
fire hits, and the Goldwyn company expected 
to “clean up.” It was soon discovered, however, that their 
fame had to be discounted as an almost total loss. Picture 
fans did not consider them more important than Norma 
Talmadge or Ethel Clayton. But the main difficulty was 
that the intelligence of both of these great artists had been 
devoted for many years to intense thought in a direction 
that unfitted them for work before the camera. Their 
intelligence was not adaptable. On the other hand, in 
the same corporation, there were the picture-wise Mae 
Marsh and Mabel Normand, and the youthful and there- 
fore pliable Madge Kennedy, and these have proved the 
valuable members, their successes being modified only by 
the lack of producing genius. 


brains. 


whatsoever ° 








Following this same line of reasoning, consider 
Elsie Ferguson. Miss Ferguson came to the screen, 


an actress who had reached the highest eminence on the 


Pity the Scen 


CENARIOISTS, gaze upon this 

a busy corner of the scenario 
department at Universal City—and 
read over your ‘script, thoughtfully. 
before you send it off. The assist- 
ant scenario editor is shown filing ad- 
dresses of return manuscripts. On 
the desk in the foreground are more 
than 600 “regret-unavailable-thanks- 
for-submitting-it” efforts, all fated 
for return trips to their creators 
Most of them contain not even the 
germ of an idea—the scenarios, that 
is. So, if your scenario comes back 
to you in its stamped, self-addressed 
return envelepe, don’t blame the 
poor scenario editors, and the assist- 
ant scenario editors—they would be 
only too glad to accept a scenario 
once in a while, goodness knows. 





[PD RAMATIC talent comes un- 

der the general heading of 
Imitation dramatic talent, 
which is nothing but parlor 
tricks — virtuosity —and does not 
call for brains, is é6f no importance 
Of such are the imi- 
tators of Chaplin, Fairbanks and of 

others. 
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American stage, a woman of re- 
markable beauty, an individual of 
the strongest personality, and 
withal a brilliant mentaiity. But 
she did not come to the screen as 
a Czarina to take possession of 
new territory and make it accept 
her as an autocrat. She told me 
that when she went to the studio 
to begin work on her first picture, 
“Barbary Sheep,” she cast from 
her all that she had ever known of 
acting, and resolved that she knew 
nothing of this new art, but would 
learn. In her first production she 
was a magnificent picture, but it 
needed no keen observation to realize that she had not 
yet found herself. Then came “The Rise of Jennie Cush- 
ing,” “Rose of the World,’ and “The Song of Songs.” 
With each picture Miss Ferguson has gained a firmer 
grasp upon the secrets of picture art, so that today she 
has few equals. I can recall no success so swift and 













splendid as hers—a veritable triumph of intellect. That 
she was so fortunate as to be directed in her first 
work by Maurice Tourneur and jo- seph Kauf- 


man, contributed to the speed of her prog- 
ress, but the end was inevitable. 

Much more might be said, 
but it would be only the 
application to a variety 
of individuals of the 
same principle, which oper- 
ates constantly. I would like to 
speak of minor unstarred stars, 

of the deep impressions made 
by such players as Theodore Rob- erts, Ray- 
mond Hatton, Milton Sills, Helen Eddy, Warner 
Oland, J. W. Johnston, Gustave von Seyffertitz, Mary Al- 
den, and all the other representatives of the great class of 
brilliant artists whose principal occupation is lending sub- 
stance to pretty romances. Such a task is not for the tail 
end of a magazine article, rather for an encyclopedia. My 
desire here is to establish this one principle, that whatever 
other qualities a player may possess, there can be no great 
and enduring success without intelligence. 

Star dust, I find, as I gaze through my telescope, is grey 
matter. 


ario Editor 














MAKING MOTHER NATURE SHOW A LITTLE SPEED 
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Japan was too far away for practical purposes, so Edison’s pinch-hitters for Nature — every real studio has ’em — got busy and turned a bit of arid studio 
into a cozy little Nipponese tea garden. High speed carpenters planted the bungalow in a few hours. The whole job didn’t take two days, 


You can see by this picture just how it all came about. Notice the trench, constructed of wood, about which was piled some of Nature’s most select turf. 
And about ten minutes after this picture was taken water was turned in. Note the battery of lights overhead. And the flowers are real ones. 
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AVE You 
Met Mabel Condon?” 
It was About 
The Fourteenth Person 
Who had Asked me that 
And I always Had 
To Say No 
It was Terrible 
I Knew 
I should have Met her; 
It wasn’t My Fault; 
It wasn’t Mabel’s Fault 
And then— 
She Came Through Chicago 
On her Way West 
I Met her; 
And Talked to her 
They Say 
She’s a Press Agent; but 
She Isn't 
She’s a Business Woman 
A Little Girl 
With a Smile 
And a Quiet Way 
Of Getting What she Wants 
And Making Everybody 
Want her to Have It 


Edna 

Is the Prettiest Girl 

You Ever Saw 

She had 

A Blue Dress 

The Color of her Eyes; 
And Bright Hair, 

And an Ermine Scarf. 
And a Poke Bonnet 

She’s Twenty-one. 

She was with Mabel 
And they were Going West. 
In New York 
Edna Played 

In Metro Pictures, 
And with Constance 
And Bessie Love 
Then 

In California, 
She’s Going to Play Opposite 
A Famous Man Star; 

And she’s Going to Share 
A Hollywood Bungalow 
With Mabel— 

Mabel Condon 

(I don’t Know her. 

Half Well Enough 

To Call her Mabel— 

But I Wish I Did.) 

You'd Never Think 

Edna Earle 


> 
-- 


Grand Crossang 


— 





flittings from coast to coast. 


Chicago, a place where they change 
trains and, in the sad, mad scramble 
of luggage and lunch between, run 


up to see “PHOTOPLAY.”’ 





Chicago, the Grand Crossing; the 


transfer- point for players on their 








Or Stars who 
| Drive their Own Cars; 


| Or Stars— 
Just Stars. 
But 





Talmadge 





Had been on the Screen 


For a Year; 

And on the Stage 
Four Years before that 
She’s just Twenty-one, 
And She’s 

Awiully Real 

She Likes 

Work on the Screen; and 
She wants You 

To like her 

You will. 

As I was Leaving, 


I Looked Over my Shoulder 

At them. 

Edna Earle 

Had Taken Off her Hat— 

But I wasn’t at all Disappointed. 
And there was Mabel— 


A Press Agent before— 


I'd Read 
Press Stories 


About Stars who Rescued 
The Extra from Drowning; or 
Stars who 


Make their Own Clothes; 


~ 


C. Smith Gar 


Then There Was Edna Earle. 
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When Douglas Fairbanks’ Press Agent 
And Charlie Chaplin’s Press Agent 
Came to Town—well— 

I do like Doug, 

And I do like Charlie 

Doug’s 

Is Bennie Zeidman; and Charlie’s 
Is Carlyle Raleigh Robinson. 
Isn’t that 

A Lovely Name? 

He should have Been 

An Actor. 

He’s Named 

After his Home Town; he’s 
One of those Southern Gentlemen, 
I Guess— 

“Raleigh South Carolina, suh.” 
Bennie 

Is Little; and 

Carlyle Raleigh Robinson 


And Help her Get It— Mabel Condon. Is Tall— 
That’s Mabel. Oh, I Very Tall. 
Wish I were a Film Star, Bennie 
Then So Mabel could Manage Me! Is Always Talking About 
There was Doug. 
Edna Earle I’d never Seen Now, 


I like Doug. 

I always Have. 

put Bennie 

Doesn’t want you 

to like Doug. 

He Wants you 

To think of him 

America’s Joy Boy; 
America’s Greatest Exponent 
Of the Happy Smile; 

The Genial Smile-star— 
Ebullient Douglas. 

Before Bennie 

Could say Anything Else, 
Carlyle Raleigh Robinson 
Was Saying 

That the Chaplin Page 

In the May Issue 

Was the Best in the Book; 
But Bennie 

Said the Fairbanks Rodeo Page 
Was the Best in the Book. 
They 

Were still Talking it Over 
On their Way Out. 


And Doug and Mary and Charles 
Are Coming Through 

Next Week. 

I hope they stop off. 
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e Doro the spirituelle 


is a real person, 











Dreams 


though you might not have thought it 


By Randolph Bartlett 


REAT discoveries are 
bus ran into America 
he: sited for India. I was looking for Elliott Dex- 
ter and discovered Marie Doro. And _ when 
“discovered” I mean it. I had seen Miss Doro 
names, the Golden Gir!—on the screen 
ind on the stage. Still I had not discovered her. 
In my quest for Mr. Dexter I had been referred by 
the Paramount publicists to a certain telephone number. 
Upon taking Mr. Bell’s well known invention into my 


otten accidental. Colum- 


when he thought he was 


| Sd V 


most pertect ol 


confidence, there floated through the receiver a voice that 
no mechanical contrivance could disguise. Then, with 
all the sudden illumination of a bursting rocket,-the idea 
arrived. Mrs. Dexter is Miss Doro. 

It never had occurred to me before, except as a bit 
of abstract knowledge. I had seen Miss Doro in a play, 
“Barbara,”’ a week or so before the adventure of the tele- 
phone. She was a creature of such airy lightness, that, 
if I had given the matter serious thought, I should have 
come to the conclusion that when the performance was 
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A piano which enjoys 


over she was put away carefu'ly ‘ 
association with 


and tenderly in a nest of roseleaves 
until the next performance. It 
was impossible to think of her as stepping out of the the- 
atre into a common automobile, driving to a restaurant 
and partaking of common food, buying gowns and hats, 
or talking over telephones. 

Yet there it was. The voice coming over the telephone 
was, unmistakably, the voice I had heard in “Barbara” — 
a voice of velvet shot with threads of silver: a voice that, 
without physical effort. made music of our too hard Eng- 
lish words; a voice designed by nature for reading the 
poetry of Keats. 

From the discovery that Miss Doro does not live in an 
invisible, enchanted pa'ace, issuing forth from time to 
time in form visib!e to men only at the call of the camera 
or the footlights. but in just such a Fifth Avenue apart- 
ment as you or I might live in (if we could afford it) 
equipped with telephone and everything—from this dis- 
covery to the invasion of that apartment was a step soon 
taken. And just as its mistress is unlike any other person, 
so is the apartment unlike any other apartment. It has 
windows, doors, floor, ceiling, and so on, of course, but 
there the similarity ends. Nor does it conform to any 
period or follow any mode. There is a tapestry from Spain, 
an antique table from England, a still more antique leather 
screen from somewhere else (for by law of contrast it is 
natural that Miss Doro reve's in antiques). there is a fire- 
place that is chummy and dreamful, chintzes that merrily 
tease the dignified antiques with their graceful youth, 
candlesticks of dateless Flemish origin, and so on, not 
forgetting a piano whose exquisite tone, vou unhesitatingly 
ascribe to the fact that the instrument enjoys the privilege 
of dai'y association with the Doro voice. 

In this quaint setting. Miss Doro is a figure as enchant- 
ing as that which she presented in “The Wood Nymph,” 
her one—to my notion—unforgettab'e picture. directed by 
the master dreamer, Griffith. I could not quite hit upon 


the privilege of daily 
the 


White 

the word to describe it all—a word 
which flitted back and forth and 
eluded me just as I thought I had 
it. And I never did find it until the lady herself supplied 
it in describing someone else. She was speaking of Charles 
Frohman, under whose management she played until he 
was murdered by William Hohenzollern. 

“We all loved Mr. Frohman,” she said. “He was the 
greatest theatrical genius of modern times. He had such 
a fund of unfailing humor, whimsical and fine. He was 
really elfin—”’ 

That was the word—e/fin. Her word for Charles Froh- 
man was the word I had been wanting for her. ‘“‘Wistful” 
is the word certain superficial observers have used in and 
out of season. but it will not do, for wistfulness is essen- 
tially sad, and Marie Doro is anything but that. In such 
a naive tale as ‘The Morals of Marcus,” or such a drama 
of the drawing room as “Dip'omacy,” no matter how dif- 
ferent may be the characters, the elfin quality is always 
there. 

How did she happen to go on the stage? 
pen. Marie Stewart of Kansas City wanted to be an 
actress. She persuaded her mother to bring her to New 
York where she studied all things useful to such a career. 
Incidentally, she became a great favorite in a group of Ital- 
ian artists, who, devoting much serious consideration to the 
matter, decided that Stewart would never do as a name for 
her, and after earnest conferences christened her Marie 
Doro. It may be unpatriotic, but I insist that no American 
could have done it. We haven’t the sense of poetry in 
names that is the birthright of the Latin. Then Charles 
Frohman met her, name and all, fully equipped for a career, 
and because she cou'd sing and dance, gave her a part in a 
musical comedy, “The Girl From Kays.” 

“T wasn’t starred, of course,” says Miss Doro, “and I 
shall never forget the curious incident of my first intima- 
tion that such an honor had been selected for me. We 
were playing up state somewhere, and Mr. Frohman had 


Doro voice. 


It didn’t hap- 














come from New York to see the performance again. As 
I was going to my dressing room between the acis the 
Stage manager stopped me and said: 

‘Mr. Frohman is going to star you, Miss Doro.’ 

“It sounded preposterous to me, and like all novices I 
was suspicious of everyone. I thought he was trying to 
be fresh, and told him not to dare talk to me like that. 


I was furious, and not until they brought me a copy of 


a paper with Mr. Frohman’s announcement would I believe 
that my innocence and ignorance were not being imposed 
upon. Then I was delighted, not only because of the 
success but because dancing did not agree with me. 

“The play in which I made my first dra- 
matic appearance was not a success, and 
Sam Bernard who was starred in ‘The Girl 
From Kays’ sent word to Mr. Frohman 
that he must have me back in the cast, as 
he could not dance with my _ successor. 
When Mr. Frohman told me, I wept bit- 
terly, and said I simply could not do it, as 
the dancing was ruining my health. A few 
days later, Mr. Frohman told me he had 
decided upon my next play, and the way he 
broke the news was typical of his whimsical 
humor. 

‘I have selected a part for you in 
“Little Mary,”’ he said, ‘with great care 
and due consideration for your delicate 
heaJth. You will be wheeled about the 
stage in a rolling chair throughout the 
entire piece.’ ” 

Whether or not it was because Mr. Froh- 
man took such excellent care of her health, 
at least Miss Doro thrived, and soon was 
a star in her own right. In “The Morals 
of Marcus” and “Oliver Twist” she scored 
successes which are now stage history, later 
repeating these successes on the screen. 
One of her greatest triumphs, however, was 
in a brilliant cast of “Diplomacy,” which 
she played first in London for two years. 
Perhaps for this reason, perhaps because 
of her lifelong interest in antiques, Europe 
always fascinated her after her first visit, 
and until the war she was one of the most 
regular patrons of the liners. She returned 
to America shortly before the war, intend- 
ing to ask Mr. Frohman to relieve her from 
her American engagements entirely. 

It was in the American revival of “Di- 
plomacy” that Miss Doro met Elliott 
Dexter and, simultaneously, her fate. Her 
own version of the romance is delicious. 

“It was while we were playing *Diplo- 
macy’ that Mr. Frohman suggested that I 
try moving pictures. I didn’t want to do 
it, but he had a way of persuading peo- 
ple. It was ‘The Morals of Marcus.’ The 
scenes were being made at Lakewood, New 
Jersey, and the new work was so trying 
that what with traveling back and forth 
every day and playing in ‘Diplomacy’ as 
well, I was almost a nervous wreck. On 
top of all that, they informed me one day 
that a change would be made in the cast 
of the play, and Mr. Dexter would play 
Julian. I rebelled. I never had met Mr. 
Dexter. I didn’t want to meet him. 
I knew he must be an inferior actor. 1 
didn’t see how I could find time to rehearse 
with him, and do everything else I had on 
hand as well. 

“Of course they talked me out of my 
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meanness, or at least made me stop talking about it. Mr. 
Dexter went on with only two rehearsals and, naturally, was 
fearfully nervous. That renewed my spiteful attitude 
toward him. I toid Mr. Frohman he wouid never do. I 
said it sirmply was ruining the whole play. Both he and 
Mr. Ginette argued with me, but I wouldn't be soothed. 

“<T like this boy,’ Mr. Frohman said. ‘I like everything 
about him. Please try to get along with him.’ 

“When I saw that I couldn't get them to give Elliott 
his notice, | thought I might as weli make the best of a 
bad situation, and began to try to help him, and show 

(Continued on page 107) 









































By law of contrast it is natural that Miss Doro revels in antiques, 


The other actors about the studio mostly made fun of him, but beneath the shell I saw a great soul in a jitney body. 
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They called him “the nut” but not after he went to France 


OBODY’S got anything 
on me when it comes 
to patriotism,’ the 
Chief grumbled, ‘but 

this war is sure playing the devil 
with the fillum business.” 

“Thank God they're not drafting the women,” I laughed, 
thinking of Cynthia Love and the rest. 

“I weuldn't be sorry if they did—some of them,” the 
Chief returned, with a frown, and I remembered having 
heard rumors to the effect that he and his wife didn't get 
aiong well together. 

We had been waiting to go down to the projecting room 
to see a new picture run off, but some trouble with the 
projecting machine had delayed us for a few moments. 
Our service flag was fluttering in the breeze just outside 
the window and the Chief had been looking at it. There 
were a great many stars on the flag and some of them were 
stars in more than one sense of the word. 

The immediate cezuse of his remarks, however, had been 
our latest contribution to that gallant little army “some- 
where in France.” Wallace Richwood, our famous leading 
man, had felt the call, and had marched off that very 
morning, clad in sober khaki, amidst the God-speeds of 
everybody in the studio, looking very stern and determined 
now that he was to live tragedy, instead of merely acting 
it. I imagine it must have been something of a wrench, 
to Wallace. whose handsome face and six-foot-two of well- 
knit frame had made him the idol of the petticoated fans 
from coast to coxst. 

There was a letter lying on my desk. 
glanced at its closely written pages. 

“There are a lot of men.” I said, “who might get a 
chance over there that they’d never get here.” 

“What do you mean?” the Chief asked. “Acting?” 

“Ves—in a way. There’s acting in real life as well as 
on the screen. Wasn’t it our old friend Bill Shakespeare 
who said ‘all the world’s a stage’?”’ 

“What's the idea?” said my companion, turning from 
the window. 

I glanced again at the ragged handwriting on the pages 
before me. 

“Here’s a letter I just got from Norton,” I replied. 
“He’s in the trenches now.” Norton had been one of our 
best scenario writers before he went to Plattsburg, and the 
Chief was very fond of him. 

‘Anything new?” he asked. 

I laid the letter on my desk. 

“It’s mostly about Jimmy Caldwell,” I replied. 

“Caldwell?” The Chief glanced at me _ inquiring!y 
through the smoke of his cigar. ‘“‘Don’t seem to remember 


I took it up and 


him.” 
“No. You wouldn't. He only did bits. Slapstick 
comedy, mostly. Sort of handy man about the studio.” 
“Oh.” The Chief seemed to lose interest. ‘Plenty like 


him to be had.” He tossed away his cigar. 

“Not so many, I guess, from what Norton writes. It 
seems we were entertaining a hero unawares. He’s done 
things. Quite an interesting story.” 

“Let's have it, while we’re waiting. 
publicity stuff.” 

“T don’t think so,” I said, “but you can be the judge.” 

You see, he wasn’t known to the public at all. Just a 
queer, thin, undersized little chap that no one paid any 
attention to. Came to us about a year ago looking as 


It may be good 


though he’d never had a square meal in his life. It wasn’t 
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as bad as that, of course, for he 
had done some excellent work, on 
the legitimate stage, and made 
something of his parts, even 
though they were small ones. 
But he hadn't any assurance— 
none of that chesty, up-stage stuff that so often makes 
high-priced stars out of bum chorus men, or second-rate 
vaudeville actors. Couldn't seem to understand how to 
advertise himself, he was so painfully modest. That’s 
fatal, in the picture business. Many a man of far less 
ability passed him by, on account of having the effrontery 
of a cigar store Indian and a pair of leather lungs. 

But if he couldn’t impersonate a human jazz band, 
Jimmy Caldwell was an actor to the core. Even while he 
was playing custard pie comedy he cherished dreams of 
doing Hamlet. Never saw a comedian in my life that 
didn’t secretly think himself a second Edwin Booth. When 
he came to us I used him, off and on, in some of our lighter 
films and found he fitted in very well, doing comedy 
tramps, funny policemen, eccentric jags and the like. But 
he didn’t seem satisfied with the work, and later on I 
learned that he really lived in the hope that he’d some day 
get a chance to star. Not as a second Charlie Chaplin, 
either, but the regular goods, like Wallace Richwood. 
There was something almost pathetic about it, because, 
whatever Jimmy’s natural abilities may have been, nature 
had never intended him to fill the part of a matinee idol. 
No woman would have looked at him twice, with his 
thirty-four inch chest and his Chippendale legs. Only 
through his eyes did I occasionally get a glimpse of his 
soul, of the fire in him, and then quite accidentally, when 
he happened to be watching Wallace Richwood in one of 
his big scenes. Then his fingers would twitch, his shoulders 
would straighten up, and his whole being would undergo a 
sort of transformation. The other actors about the studio 
mostly made fun of him, znd referred to him as the ‘nut,’ 
but I saw beneath the shell and recognized one of those 
tragedies that nature so often plays on us, a great soul in 
a jitney body, a blue-white diamond in a setting of cheap 
brass. There are lots of people like that, people whose 
most tragic moments the world regards as slapstick com- 
edies, whose efforts to be heroic usually seem ridiculous. 

I have said that no woman would have looked at 
Jimmy twice, but there was one exception, and of course 
it was his mother. The only love that is really blind is 
mother love, take it from me. The old lady came to see 
me once, when Jimmy was sick and couldn’t show up for 
work, and we had quite a talk. She was the real goods, 
and then some. I remember telling Richwood afterward 
that the only thing I ever envied Jimmy Caldwell was his 
mother. 

He left us, about six months ago, to go into the army. 
I never heard him say anything about making the world 
safe for democracy, or doing his bit. He ‘was just caught 
in the draft. At least he said he was caught. I don’t 
know. Offhand, I’d have said he was over the age limit, 
but it was hard to tell about Jimmy. Maybe he lied about 
his age in order to get in. I know a lot of fellows who. 
have dreamed all their lives of great adventures, of doing 
something fine and big and out of the ordinary, while 
adding up columns of figures at a book-keeper’s desk, and 
who have put on khaki to get a chance to make their 
dreams come true. Jimmy may have been like that. He 
wasn’t the sort to say anything about it. Maybe he con- 
cluded that since he couldn’t get a chance to play a star 
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part here, on the screen, he’d try his luck over there, in 
real life. 

I had a talk with him before he went. 

“There’s nothing in all this glory stuff,” I told him. 
“War is a bitter business. You won't like it. You'll be 
disappointed. A lot of fellows dream about charges, and 
waving flags, and medals of honor and all that, and what 
you'll actually have to do is stand in some stinking, rat- 
infested trench till your feet are half frozen and then pass 
out by the gas route, or drown in a greasy shell hole.” 

“That’s what makes it so wonderful,” Jimmy came 
back at me, “that men are willing to do all those things, 
cheerfully, for the sake of a principle. I guess I’m not 
one to whimper, or complain. I'll take my medicine, same 
as the rest.” 

And he was right. My hat’s off to the boys over there. 
And to Jimmy. He didn’t 


whimper, when the big 
chance came. Oh yes, he 
got his chance. — 


I’m putting the story 
together, from what Nor- 
ton has written. His let- 
ter is good reading—the € 
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The raid had been timed for that darkest hour just 
before dawn, and everything had been planned with the 
greatest secrecy. But from what Norton writes I guess 
the boches must have gotten wind of it, for just as our 
men got up to the enemy’s wire entanglements, they were 
met by a burst of machine gun fire that sent them reeling 
back toward our trenches in double-quick time. The lieu- 
tenant in charge of the party—his name was Watson, 
Norton writes, from Chicago—ordered a retreat at once, 
and everybody started for home. The success of these 
raids depends almost entirely upon taking the other fellow 
by surprise. If he’s ready for you, it’s all off. 

“Well, a retreat in such circumstances means a crawl, 
each man for himself, wallowing along in the mud, seeking 
cover in every depression, lying motionless in imitation of 
a dead man whenever a flare goes off, gradually worming 
your way back to the 
friendly shelter of your 
trench, and if you have 
luck, finally getting there. 
Wounded you bring along, 
if you can. The dead lie 
where they fall. 


Plus se 


(9s The party at length 


kind that makes a man By Will H. Johnston i reached our trench, after 
proud of his country, and suffering a number of cas- 
his flag. : T= ualties. It had not oc- 
“ae . ‘ e pity opera goers, for they couldn't ri 1 not oc 
Jimmy was in Norton's : curred to anyone, how- 


company, a private in the 
rear ranks, just one ofl 


tell you plain 
Just what the blessed show is all 


ever, that the lieutenant 


l] was one of them. Hearing 


those plodding nonenities about: his voice commanding the 
that are never heard from They see the tenor wring his hands | retreat, everyone supposed 


except in the casualty 
lists. The supers in the 
game, theatrically speak- 
ing. I’d heard from Nor- 
ton once or twice before, 
but he had never men- 


and groan as if in pain, ~ 
But what his trouble is, they're 
much in doubt. 
Now here’s a bright suggestion—rig officers to 
a picture screen up-stage 


he was all right, and com- 
ing along in the rear. It 
isn’t the custom in the 
United States Army for 
lead retreats, 


| thank God. They're not 





tioned Jimmy, except to And dim the footlight me that sort. Well. to make 
1 Y > footlights every é 

say that he was there. 7 ree ee _ | a long story short, when 
That was all I had ex- white, the raiding party finally 
pected, for, as I’ve ex- Then let the lantern tell ’em why the | tumbled over the parapet 
00 before, Jimmy’s | basso’s in a rage fy and lined up to count 

ds ere anything hI 1 A os re scove 
oe Pies A ‘oe ‘ And why the fair soprano has to & —% " on as oo 

spectacular. jus ‘ | Ae a e lieutenant was 
imagined him washing the | 3] smile. (5 among the missing. Every 
mess pans, sweeping out - ‘=,.2 moment they expected him 
the officers’ quarters and - = ee eli)  *% come crawling out of 
doing as much of the dirty 3S SRE Sa es KO PERS OY 5 the darkness, but he didn’t 
work as the other chaps “SS a ————a2S 86show And just al 

as aps snow up. And just about 


in the company could 

force on him, just as he’d always done at home, playing 
his unimportant little parts at the studio without a word 
of complaint, but with eyes always eager for the big chance 
he seemed to think was right around the corner. 

A few weeks ago the company, with a lot of others, 
was sent up into the front line trenches for a little taste 
of the real thing. The game there, as no doubt you know, 
is night raiding. Well, it seems they didn’t give Jimmy 
a chance at that. Nobody suggested it and Jimmy didn’t 
offer himself. Even in that game he couldn’t push himself 
forward, couldn’t advertise. Yet I know there wasn’t a 
braver man in the company, or the whole battalion, for 
that matter. But he had that ingrowing modesty I’ve told 
you about, so I guess he just sat back in the trench and 
watched the other fellows and return—not always 
return, more’s the pity—and listened to their grim tales 
of adventure in ‘“‘no-man’s-land” in the same eager way in 
which he would listen to Wallace Richwood telling how 
wonderful he was in this, that or the other part. And then, 


go 


ene morning, a raiding party came back to discover that 
the young 
missing. 


lieutenant who had been in charge of it was 





then the first flush of dawn 
came, and our fellows were horrified to see, as the grim 
objects in “no-man’s-land” were slowly revealed, the figure 
of the young lieutenant, lying against the enemy’s wires. 
wounded and helpless, with only an occasional twitching 
of his legs, and a far-off, pitiful moaning, to show he was 
still alive. 

Volunteers sprang forward at once, hoping they might 
have time to bring him in before it got so light that rescue 
would be impossible. Two men made the attempt, one 
after the other. Both were killed—shot by the enemv’s 
snipers. They hadn’t a chance of success, and now that 
it was broad daylight, the officer in command of the trench 
section refused to allow any others to make the attempt. 
As a matter of fact, with the sun shining brightly, and all 
the desolate waste between the trenches in full view, it 
was worth your life to even attempt to Jook over the 
parapet, much less climb over it and try to cross fiftv vards 
of open ground. War is a bitter business. To lose anv 
more men even to save the life of an officer was not good 
policy. So our fellows were forced to stand by hour after 
hour, all during the day, watching the quivering figure 
against the entanglement through their periscopes and 
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“They slipped noiselessly over the parapet some time after midnight and began to work their way across that pock-marked and desolate waste.” 


wondering whether the wounded man would be able to hold 
out until the coming of darkness made further attempts at 
rescue possible. There wasn’t a man in the trench that 
wouldn't have braved the entire German army to go out 
and do his best to save the lieutenant, darkness or no dark- 
ness, but all they could do was swear at the Germans and 
pray for the wounded man’s strength, which they did alter- 
nately. I tell you, the spirit of our men at the front. as 
Norton describes it, is magnificent. It makes a fellow feel 
proud of being an American. 

All this time Jimmy Caldwell must have been doing a 
lot of thinking, and saying nothing, as usual. But when 
night came, and the rescue party was being organized, it 


seems he went to the commanding officer and had a long 
talk with him. All by himself, Norton says, explaining 
some idea he had about Lieutenant Watson’s rescue. And 
it must have been a good idea, too, for when the rescue 
party was made up, it was announced that Private Ca!ld- 
wel] was to be one of them. 

Norton was another, and this is his story of how the 
thing came off. It was dark, that night, very dark, and 
of course the wounded man couldn’t be seen except when 
the Germans set off a flare, which they did pretty fre- 
quently during the early part of the evening, evidently 
expecting that an attempt to rescue the lieutenant would 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Evening wrap ot 
black Chantilly, 
over turquoise blue 
gros de londres, 
with a stand-ofhish 
collar giving the 
artist a glimpse of 
the bone he so 
loves to draw in a 


lady’s neck. 


i aie 


In center panel—the silhouette of this cape is a camou- 

flage, for there’s really a barrel of heavy gray satin in it. 

But it’s all shirred and held in with stays of gray velvet. 

The deceptive ostrich, whose fronds are spread out over 
the shoulders of this wrap, is not a bird of war 


At right — are you convinced on your third guess that 
Alice blue gros-grain ribbon has been run through the 
pink Georgette of this frock to make the basket weave? 
Well, then, you guess right. The smockish look of 
this tunic and its large, loose armholes are especially 


apropos of summer dictates. 
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Jackie Saunders in 


She went on a clothes “spree” in New York— 


Photographs by 


HEN all the beauties in the movies stood in a row and 
\X/ cried out to these particular Spring and Summer models, 

“Come to the one you love the best!” they slipped right oft 
their hangers and fell on the neck of adorable Jackie Saunders 
She couldn't have escaped them, so pertectly did they suit her. 

When Jackie Saunders went from Long Beach, California, to 
New York recently she hurried for a clothes spree, and bought a 
thousand dollars worth of tailleurs. one sided sailors, summer do!- 
mans and beaded bags right away—all designed by Harry Collins 

The two great outstanding facts of this Nineteen Eighteen Style 
Exposition are two kinds of fashions: Conservation and Non-con- 
servation. Mr. Lamb is bleating hard for his troops abroad, but 
Mr. Silk Worm and Mrs. Cotton Blossom are keeping up the 
morale of the army around the home fires. 

In the smart walking suit a new influence is felt. a sort of second 
cousin to the new Spanish modes; hence the Apache collar and coat 
hem snug to the figure. Straight lines, long and slender, are not 
merely a personal affection with Miss Saunders. All the smartest 
women wearing street wools are assuming this tight fitting simplicity 
in their dress. 

Spanish styles are excellent, not only in Etons with tinsel em- 
broidered and fringed satin sashes, but also in Toreador capes for 
street wear and in such evening wraps as the exquisite one shown 










































Her New Togs 


see what she found “the morning after.” 
Victor Georg 


here of turquoise gros de londres and black Chantilly lace. 
Of course our sudden interest in South American trade has 
brought the Spanish influence to the fore with a rush. But 
our continuous concern for the allied armies is not to be out- 
done. And thus we see in the season's fashions a dash of the 
military, Scotch and otherwise, a touch of French and Rus- 
sian peasantry, and by deduction from the British, a strong 
East Indian flavor in some of the models prefiguring fall 
styles. America is, in- 
deed. the land of free In oval -- The Summer’s black velvet, irreg- 
verse in human accou- “/at_as to coat length, has double cupped 
tacmbiahe. anil then sie cuffs and a crushed Spanish girdle with tie 
; a ends. Below which we find a straight lined 
melting pot of fash- skirt of French blue sport satin, the whole 
10Ns. aided and abetted by a black velvet tam. 
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This cunning little dance This slim, trim, braided white tricot with its oh, so diffi- 


dress all rosey-hued gros de 
londres with upturned frills 
and slender stalk of silver lace. 
contradicts the bustle, the 


designer thinking it time to 


question the self assurance of 
that perky mode. 





dent hem, has many good points to comment upon! The 

diagonal opening of the coat and its snug fit to the hips, 

its upstanding, open collar, tiny yoke, tight cuffs, and cut 
buttons for ornamentation rather than use. 


At right —- Miss Saunders cap-a-pie for a saunter ddwn 
Fifth Avenue. Blue gabardine is requisitioned for the 
coat, except for yoke, snug cuffs and pipings, which are 
of blue and white woolen check. Blue tooled buttons are 
the outposts at yoke and elbow. 






And the Elephants Beckoned 


W hat if the tuskers were only of stucco? 
Myers believed in signs and David Griffith, so— 





HOLD no brief for Youth, ebullient. efierves- 


; cent, vivid, alluring; Youth in its springtime 
de freshness—Youth that so lightly scoffs at Age. 
Fi I hold none, for none is needed: Youth is its 
* own brief, its own argument. 

Pa I but introduce you to—Youth! 


Its name is Carmel Myers. 

Going back into ancient history for such a 
topic as this—three or four days at the least: 
Jack Conway, the director, and I were discus- 
sing the popularity of a seventeen-year-old film 

star whose name ard face are known to the 
four quarters of the globe. 

“Why is it?” I asked. “What does it? 
here are dozens who can act as well—” 
‘Thousands, ycu mean,” he said. “But 

I'd give my right arm to direct that girl. 

She’s got all | -~a plastic body and 
mind, eyes that talk to you, and more— 

youth, the only quality that 
will stand the acid test 
of the close-up.” 
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Carmel 


And Miss Carmel, reverting to her, intends to make the 
most of that youth. 

In emerald-and-gold Hollywood she lives in a big house 
that everybody and his little brother in Los Angeles know 
as the home of Rabbi Isidore Miyers. He is, so there will 
be no mistake. Miss Carmel’s father, and I'll venture 
there's no cleric in the wide world so immensely proud of 
his daughter and her rise to success as this same veteran 
Jewish teacher, lecturer and writer of the Pacific Coast. 

But it was to her mother, jovially rotund and frankly 
pleased with her seventeen years of daughter Carme!, that 
I put the question of parental opposition to or encourage- 
ment of a stage career. Frank!y. Mother Myers paid more 
attention to me than Daughter Myers. Carmel sat in a 
window-seat and knitted something for the soldiers. She 
has “adopted” a number of ermy boys at Camp Kear- 
ney, and between scenes she makes them things to 
eat and wear. 


“Oppose Carmel in her career?” asked Mrs. 


Although Carmel Myers swore ‘the verb is 


her own) she’d never thedabara, the puppy 
is, you will note, thoroughly vamped. 
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At the age of one year, Carmel 
registered Youth into the camera 
and has been doing it ever since. 
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By Verne Hardin Porter 


Myers; ‘“certainiy not! Although I proph- 
esied it when she was two years oid, I had 
no particular desire for her to become an 
actress, but I believe that talent, once 
shown, should be encouraged and _ fos- 
tered. But if Carmel can't go to the 
top, I'd rather she'd have gone into 
the profession of washing dishes or 
some such thing. If she can't be 
the best, [ want her to quit.” 

Carmel smiled. ‘Me too,” she 
said. 

Miss Myers was born in San 
Francisco seventeen years ago, as 
has been recorded, and going with 
her family to Los Angeles, was 
snatched out of high school dur- 
ing her first year there to become 
a film actress. 

As a child she was a leading 
lady with trimmings. “She 
acted all over the house,” Mrs 
Myers bubbled, chuckling; ‘up- 
stairs and down and principally in 
the basement,—admission, one pin. 
She scorned any other part but that 
of the leading lady, and her reward 
of merit was tears from her audiences 
of little girls. When they cried she 
knew she’d made a tremendous hit. She 
would come to me all a-flutter with pride, 
and say, ‘Mother, I made ’em cwy.’ She 
thought it was rather wonderful that they 
should really exude a few tears, and so did 
I: but I was never quite sure whether they 
cried because her performances were good or 


awful. I j a V7 
know they _ = Shades of pigtails and gingham! i ee Mh D —— 
were always Who’d-a thunk it? Carmel emphasizes & / — 3 Md SSS MENS CREE CNECNS 
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the fact that this picture was taken in : —— Yh Talmadge droop to the 
, 1909. Which proves that some duck- Y mouth? 
Carmel used lings really do become swans. Cheer 
to worry me up, girls! 


sad plays; 


trying to get me to suggest new material. 
She wanted nothing but tragedy.” 

“T had always wanted to go on the stage,” 
explained Miss Carmel, now bending her 
dark head over her knitting to correct a 
dropped stitch; “But it seemed such a big 
jump from high school. Motion pictures 
were all around us here in Hollywood, and 
the first thing i knew I had the movie 
fever. And my chance came so unexpectedly 
that there’s really nothing romantic about it. 

“David W. Griffith had come to Dad and in- 
terviewed him concerning some of the historical 
background for ‘Intolerance.’ One day when I 
was with Dad I met Mr. Griffith. I had 

been passing the ‘Intolerance’ ‘sets’—the 

walls of Babylon and all that,—almost ev- 

ery day on my way to and from school, and 

I had taken particular notice of the two 
stucco or papier mache figures of elephants 
with their trunks curled up. 

“<They—those elephants—-always seem to be beckon- 
ing me,’ I told Mr. Griffith, ‘saying, “Come on! Come 
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Merely attesting that she is doing “her bit.” And there are hosts of Sammies 


to verify that statement. (Continued on page 116) 



















































Devotion to Detail at Lasky’s 


As no immigrants are coming into 
Ellis Island now, the Lasky research 
department was forced to get the 
picture at the right from an old 
magazine. From it they reproduced 
the sets in George Beban’s photo- 
play, “One More American,” cor- 
rect as to scenery, costumes and 
types of extra people. 
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The upper and lower pictures, 
scenes from the photoplay, illus- 
trate the results of this attention to 
detail. Beban and Camille Anke- 
wich (above) have faithful settings 
for their Italian characters; below, 
in the immigrant station scene,the 
extras might be real immigrants, so 
real are their surroundings. 











“T haven’t any money,” said Phyllis forlornly, her blue eyes hazed with tears. 


A BIT OF JADE 


These stolen Hindu treasures are always causing trouble 


NTO the temple a white clad figure softly stepped. 
The gleaming knife in the upraised hand drew a sin- 
The kneeling brown 


ister flash under the dim light. 


By Elizabeth Sears 


figure in front of the squat Hindu goddess droned * 


sleepily on at his worship. A ray of 
light fell from the swinging lamp and 
censor straight into the heart of the 
wonderful jade pendant that lay on 
the smooth brown throat of the god- 
dess. Her half-opened eyes looked 
straight at the approaching figure in 
white; but in them was no power to 
warn—no force to protect. 

The intruder came steadily on. A 
swift downward stroke—and the wor- 
shipper roiled face down to the floor. 
The necklace was stripped with a swift 
triumphant gesture from the throat of 
the quiescent goddess—the white fig- 
ure glided silently out. 

Came a Frigh Priest to the spot. His 
rage was vented on the unfortunate 
worshipper who lay prone in a welter 
of his own blood, muttering a prayer 
in his great fear. 

“Up, wretch,” shouted the High 
Priest. “Thou hast allowed the god- 
dess to be robbed of a jewel that has 
been on her neck for centuries. 


restored it to the temple. 


I charge thee to wander 
the world about until thou hast found the sacred jade and 
Accursed and forlorn, thou 
shalt not know peace nor rest, until this is done!” 








ARRATED by 


from the scenario 


permission, 
of Mildred 
Graham, produced by the Ameri- 
can Film Company, with the fol- 
lowing cast: 


Phyllis King...Mary Miles Minter 


Grayson Blair.......2 Alan Forrest 
| ee ey ee Alfred Ferguson 
Cuthbert King...... David Howard 
Bat AGG «oon cine Vera Lewis 








lure of the necklace. 
summoned the owner of those eves, the Hindu entered the 
library humbly and with an impassive face. 

“Bring me the small lacquer box from my desk, Rhi,” 








And with bent head, guarding his wound as best he 
might, the worshipper went forth into a strange world to 
enter upon his weary quest for the bit of jade. 

< ok > 
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Grayson Blair closed at once with 
the dealer who offered him the antique 
jade necklace. 

“I have gone to a good bit of trou- 
ble to get vou that jade, sir,” said the 
dealer. ‘I’ve been on track of it for 
four years; but it was hard to come 
by. But there it is at last. And Il 
warrant that it is the finest bit of jade 
you'll see in a life time.” 

Blair handled the wonderful bit of 
carved jade lovingly. His one pas- 
sion was his collection of antiques. 
This bit of jade was the gem of them 
all. 

When the dealer had gone, Blair 
spread out the necklace on his writ- 
ing table «nd examined it closely. It 
was fortunate for his peace of mind 
that he did not see the exultant gleam 
in a pair of eyes that peered from be- 
hind the curtain of the study. These 
eyes watched his every movement. 
They gloated over the beauty and the 
Yet when the bell for his valet 
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ordered Blair, “and have my things ready for a trip to 


the country. I will finish my monograph at Glenhurst 
where we can be away from this infernal racket of the 
city. Tell Burton to he!p you with the collection. He 
has always packed it for me.” 

“Truly, Sahib,” responded the smooth voice of the 
Hindu, “it shall be done.” But as he parted the curtains, 
he turned his head—and ence more b'ack eyes, 
gleaming with triumph, rested on the jade necklace. 

Blair lazily lit his favorite pipe and gazed with increas- 
ing satisfaction upon the bit of jade on the table before 
him. 

“Queer chap, Rhi,”’ he muttered, “I'll back a Hindu 
valet for comfort and service against anybody—but—some- 
how he makes me nervous. Il be glad when Burton’s 
ankle has recovered from its sprain—I’m used to Burton. 

The prospect of a quiet summer at Glenhurst where he 
had leased the country home of a friend, was pleasing. 

“T'll finish my monograph this summer,” he mused, “and 
then for a long wandering trip. I might as well take Rhi 
along—he’s a good traveler and might be of service. I 
think I'll spend the winter in India.” 

Rhi, however, had other p!ans. For Rhi, there were 
memories of a far-off day when he had been a servant in 
the Temple—a guard before the shrine of the Goddess 
so powerful that her name was not to be spoken. She was 
the spouse of Krishna and powerful above all other god- 
desses. And upon Rhi, who, in s'eepy worship before the 
Adored One, was recalcitrant in his duty, there had come 
the swift and terrib'e curse, that echoed now in his brain. 

Stepping softly to the curtain where nightly he watched 
his master work 

and where 

every move- 


tnose 


“Do as I say,” whispered the 
Hindu, “and we will get the 
necklace once more.’ 










ment of the jade necklace was as an open book to his 
eager eyes, he murmured: “Praise be to Krishna, who 
rules! It is found! My wanderings are over!” 

After a night of long hours of toi! over his studies, Gray- 
son Blair dropped the necklace lightly into the velvet lined 
case in the drawer of his writing desk, rose and walked 
to the library shelves. 

Behind him a brown face, clear cut as a cameo beneath 
its huge white turban, silhouetted itseif between the cur- 
tains. The Hindu, trembiing with excitement at the 
thought of ending his years of search for the bit of jade, 
slipped a slender brown hand into the drawer of the writ- 
ing desk. 

In the reflected gleam of the glass door, Blair saw the 
turbaned form stealing slowly into the study behind him. 
Only a second he watched the reflection. Then with a 
swift turn and a stride he was upon the thief. 

“Drop it,” he said, sternly. “It is the necklace, you 
brown thief. Drop it!” 

Blair wrenched the necklace from his grasp and threw 
the shrinking Hindu from him. 

“Get out of the place,” he roared, “before I break your 
bones.” 

Rhi slunk from the room, his vengeful eyes darting 
sharp looks of hatred at this white man, who had over- 
powered him. In his heart, he still nursed a bitter hatred 
and revenge. 

It was a distinct relief to Blair to have rid himself of the 
Hindu. 

‘Might have known he wasn% to be trusted,” he thought 
as he anxiously examined the jade. “Perhaps the legerd 
that the dealer told me was true, after all. It may have 
been a part of the equipment of some Hindu god lady. 

At all events, it must go to the jeweler now to be 

mended. That brown devil wrenched the 
fastening off.” 
At noon the next day Blair thrust the 
jade necklace in his overcoat pocket 
and stoppedl in at his usual cafe for 
luncheon before his appointment 
with the jewelers. 

At the next table to Grayson 
Blair's, Phyllis King sat demurely 
eating an expensive and well 
chosen luncheon. Not five min- 
utes before the deferential head 
waiter had taken Blair's overcoat 
and hung it on the rack near her 
table, Aunt Abigail King had left 
her pretty neice to finish her 
luncheon alone. 

“T really must hurry to our 
club's directors’ meeting,” she 
‘said, departing. “You won't be 
lonely, dear, will you?” 

Phyllis lifted her sweet face 
to her aunt. Phyllis never 
gave Aunt Abigail a bit of 
trouble. It was Cuthbert who 
kept the King household up- 
set all the time. 


“Lonely? When I have a 
strawberry parfait?” she 
smiled. “Don't mind me, 
auntie.” 

“Little Phyllis loved her 


brother Cuthbert very dearly. 
Loved him in spite of the mess 
he was making of his embryo 
law career. Carefree and ir- 
responsible, he whiled away his 
time, following the lure of the 
“full house” and “royal flush” 








As she finished her strawberry parfait, 
Blair, who was most respectfully not- 
ing her every movement and 
wondering why such pretty 
young girls were left to roam 
about public cafe’s by them- 
selves, rather resented the at- 
titude of the excited young 
man who rushed in and 
seated himself at her table. 

‘Sis, I’m in the dickens of 
a scrape,” he exploded. 

The girl smiled under- 
standingly. 

I gotta have money, sis,’ 
Cuthbert went on. ‘Think 
of it! I stand a chance 
to make some money in 
a—er—big business deal! 
Why. if I had the money 
that’s in those rings you 
wear—if you'd only loan 
me those rings for a day 
or two, Phyllis—it would 
put me right on my feet.” 

Smilingly, Phyllis 
stripped her pretty fin- 
gers of the rings. She tore 
off the watch from her 
wrist and she emptied her 
purse for her beloved 
brother. 

‘There you are, dear,” 
she said. “Sister will 
stand by you!” 

Blair saw the anxious- 
browed young man gather 
up the pile of jewels and 
money and leave hastily. 
The proceeding interested him. And there was an appeal- 
ing quality about this girl that drew his eyes on her again 
and again. Her oval face was tramed in a mass of softiy 
glowing hair. Her eyes were blue.and friendly and her 

smile seemed to allure and yet 
to dispel attention. Fortune 
had been kind to Phyllis 
and her young life had 
he'd no other problems 
than to help Cuthbert 
out by friendly, sisterly 
loans now and _ then. 
And Cuthbert appreci- 
ated it and repaid them 
when he could. 

But just now Phyllis 
was in for trouble. 

Cuthbert had forgot- 
ten about the check. 
The waiter set it down 
before her with a flour- 
ish suggesting promise 
of a generous tip. 

And Phyllis had giv- 
en all her money to 
Cuthbert! 

“TI haven’t any 
money,” said Phyl- 
lis, forlornly, her 


















blue eyes hazed 
with _ frightened 
tears. Blair caught 







the frightened look 
as he shouldered 







A Bit of Jade 







“Can you tell me any reason why I should not call the police?” Blair asked politely. 


into his overcoat, held for him by an obsequious waiter. 
He heard the frightened little whisper, too. 

“Dll take the check,” he said authoritatively. 

The waiter turned at the business-like tone. As long 
as the bill was to be paid, he cared little who paid it. 

Blair waited until the rosy face had cleared and walked 
with Phyllis to the door. He felt decidedly awkward before 
this frankly grateful girl. 

‘*“Would—may—perhaps—you would like a card?” he 
asked, stumbling over the words. Her candid blue eyes 
had shot a glance straight to his heart. And for the first 
time in his life Grayson Blair, wealthy collector and club 
man, despaired of by all the matrons and young women 
of his acquaintance, was attracted by a girl. He wanted 
to know who she was—-he wanted keenly to meet her in 
a proper fashion and to have the privilege, perhaps, of 
taking her to luncheon some time himself. 

“Why—yes,” she answered gayly. “If you want to 
get your money back, of course you must give me your 
card, you know.” 

It was not until he had almcst passed the door of the 
jeweler’s that he remembered his errand. And even then 
his brain was so stirred with whiriing memories of the 
girl in the blue suit and the giowing curls that he only 
stared at the jeweler vaguely when he discovered that the 
envelope containing the precious jade necklace was gone. 

He notified the police of his loss. That seemed all he 
could do. And then he bade Burton pack his collection 
and come with him, sprained ankle and all, to Glenhurst. 

Cuthbert meekly joined Avnt Abigail who loved him 
deeply though decrying his “loose ways” and with his 
friends, went for a hunting trip tc the hills. Phyllis invited 
a party of her chosen friends for a week end at her aunt’s 
country place. And everybody forgot the episode of the 

























cafe. Everybody but Blair, that is. He inserted a rather 
peremptory ad in the morning paper, asking the return 
of the necklace. 

“The boys will come down Saturday night for a dance,” 
Phyllis said, gayly. 

“Sure, sis,” said Cuthbert, ‘we'll leave our suit cases 
at the place as we drive by and dress when we get back 
from the camp. And I'll bring a gift for you. Ive a 
little confession to make to you, too—about those rings, 
you know. but | hope you'll like the present I brought 
you.” 

But the joys of hunting held the boys. They forgot 
the party, and dancing is no good without a masculine 
partner. 

“We might put on the boys’ clothes,” suggested Phyllis, 
doubtfully. “Perhaps that would put some pep in this 
party. Otherwise I’m afraid it’s going to be deadly dull.” 

It was when she was donning her brother's clothes that 
she found the gift in Cuthbert’s pocket. It tumbled out 
in an envelope at her feet. It was a queer pendant set in 
silver and shining with a wicked lustre that shone 
vividly in the light 
“My gift,” 


green 
‘ she cried. “Only it is broken. Isn't that 
just like Cuthbert—to buy a broken bit of jeweiry? Til 
put it on anyway,” and twisting it k she 
ran down to dare the girls to go with her and get a launch 
from the boat house of their neighbor 


ibout her ne 


“T'll take you out on the river for a boat ride.” she 
promised them Vhen Mr. White lived there. he let 
me take the boat any time—TI have the key to the boat 
hous Auntie said there was some horrid. old grouch 


living there now that Mr. White is away 
fun it would be to steal that boat 
his nose!” 

Grayson Blair strolling quietly in his garden after din- 
ner, had no intimation of this raid on his property. He 
would have been more annoyed at the thought of a party 
of girls so near him than at the thought of burglars. But 
when he saw a trousered figure stealing through the shrub- 


right out from under 


bery toward the boat house, he decided to follow. He 


saw the marauder fumble with the lock of the boat house 
open the door—and slip inside. And he was upon him in 


What a lot of 





Blair, with a mighty 
thrust, threw the pant- 
ing Hindu from him. 


2 moment, clutching his arm. ‘There was something wrong 
ibout the grasp. His strong fingers met only a soft bundle 
of flesh and seemed to melt in his fingers. 

A stifled scream that sounded anything but masculine 
struck his puzzled ears. The form in his grasp twisted 
vainly for a moment before he snatched off the soft cap. 

A flood of glowing. tumbled curls fell about a flushed 
and defiant little face, in which fright and mirth was so 
mingled that it would have been difficult to tell which was 
which. 

*Jove!—” he stammered, “—a girl—my girl of the 

Something tinkled on the stone at his feet. As he 
stooped to recover a shinning bauble that fell from the 
girl’s neck, she deftly evaded his hand, shook back the 
curls from her face and in a second, her white satin shod 
leet were topping swiftly over the path to the King home, 
where the girls listened with gasps of enjoyment to her 
story of capture and escape. 

But neither of them saw a dark face that peered stealth- 
iiy out from the shrubbery. Neither saw the flittcring 
form that slipped lightly from bush to bush until it was 
level with the window in the study, where Grayson Blair 
once more held the jade necklace in his hand and specu- 
lated upon its mysterious disappearance. 

“So she really took it, after all,” he said. 
those candid eyes! Well, the best of 
vou.” 

Next morning, Phyllis saw the advertisement for the 
jade necklace in the paper. It offered to take back the 
necklace with no questions asked, if brought back at once. 

“Otherwise.” read the ad, “the matter will be put in 
the hands of the police. It was known to have been taken 
from a cafe by some one in great need of money.” 

Phyllis, sitting under a tree near the river—her favorite 


“A girl with 
‘em can deceive 





place since she was a child to think out her little prob- 
looked up from the paper to see the gleaming black 
eves of the Hindu gazing straight into hers. 
“You, too, know of the necklace,” he said, soothingly. 
(Continued on page 117) 
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Pershing 








“Call the officers ‘directors,’” says 
Jimmy Morrison, “and the film-war 
veterans will make great fighters.” 


By Dorothy Scott 


HAVE played so many war scenes,” said 
James Morrison to me, “that when I finally 
get into the real trenches I wiil be looking 
about for the director. If they will provide 
the Captain with a megaphone and keep a few 
cameras clicking through the charge, it will sim- 
plify things for us film folks.” 

This is what comes of playing in film battles all 
day and drilling in a very real army at night. For 
Mr. Morrison, when he was not going over the 
top in the new Empey war play, was training in 






































the Twelfth Regiment Armory as a “non-com” 
officer. Half the time, he says, he didn’t know which was 
which except that the film work is far more like his original 
idea of war. At the Armory, he often longed to stop and 
ciscuss the script with the drill-sergeant and on the lot 
he beszins to wonder how the newspaper “extras” will 
hand'e their victories. 
“They stood me up against the wall to 


see how that medium of expression worked out before the 
camera. What I didn’t realize was that the screen work 
had about as much relationship to pantomime as to shadow- 
boxing. But I got along all right,’ he added modestly, 
“except that at first I was so utterly ignorant of the work 
that I lived in hourly fear of being fired.” 

That fear was shared by almost every 





be shot the other day,” he told me. “I | 
knew that it wasn’t real when I found 
myse'f alive and able to go on with the 
re.t scene, but not before. The director 
should he satisfied with that bit, for there 
was nothing stagey about the nervousness 
I registered.” 

These confidences came at the end of 
a perfect luncheon, in that confidential 
stage when the serious business of eating 
is over and only the demi-tasse is left 
to inspire them. Before we touched on 
the war, he had been posing, at my re- 
quest, for a “Portrait of a Moving Pic- | 
ture Pioneer.” Now luncheon with a | 





“TVERY Saturday Norma 

Talmadge, Lillian 
Walker, Earle Williams and 
I would sneak out behind 
the studio to open our pay 
envelopes together, so that if 
any of us found the fateful 
blue ticket we would have 
the support and consolation 
of our friends.” 


other member of the company. “We felt 

that we were only holding our jobs from 

week to week,” he told me. “Every Sat- 
| -urday Norma Talmadge, Lillian Walker, 
| Earl Williams and I, would sneak behind 
the studio to open our pay envelopes to- 
gether so that if any one of us found the 
fateful blue ticket we would have the sup- 
port and consolation of our friends. After 
the harrowing moment was over, we 
would go contentedly back to our set, 
safe for another week!” 

His first picture was “A Tale of Two 
Cities.” This was a wild and reckless 
experiment because it was to be done in 








pioneer sounds about as exciting as tea 
with a mummy, but Mr. Morrison is not that kind of a 
pioneer. He lacks the whiskers and slouch hat and dust 
of the Forty-niner, and looks less like Daniel Boone than 
anyone you could imagine. In fact I suspect him of wear- 
ing his tortoise-shell rimmed glasses to look older than 
he really is, and his excessively boyish smile’ makes you 
understand why he is the natural prey of every vampire 
who wanders into the scenario. 

One thing he shares with the prairie schooner variety 
of pioneer, however, and that is his talent for reminiscence. 
He took me back to the very beginning of the Vitagraph 
enterprise, when the new venture was regarded as an 
amusing experiment which cou!d not possibly have any 
serious future. 

“[ had been working with Madame Alberti in panto- 
mime,” he explained. “I thought it would be a stunt to 





three reels, and the longest picture then 
printed was finished in two. The stand-patters of pro- 
duction didn’t believe that a story could be stretched to 
that length without boring the audience. They had put 
“Othello,” “Hamlet” and “Romeo and Juliet” into one 
reel and paraphrased their illustrious author by insisting 
that brevity was the soul of a good scenario. The radicals, 
on the other hand, believed that perhaps the attention of 
the audience could be held for three reels if the suspense 
were strong enough. Anyway, they went ahead and tried 
it. And the increasing public demand seemed to indicate 
that it was difficult to have too many reels of a good pic- 
ture. It is significant that the hero of the first third reeler 
is now playing in a feature that will probably not be 
finished under ten reels. 
Mr. Morrison first played opposite Lillian Walker whom 
he then regarded with awe as an experienced screen 
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Out of the distant past, when Jimmy Morrison played comedy with John Bunny and Mabel Normand. 


actress. She, in her turn, was a bit nervous in the presence 
of this seasoned legitimate juvenile from Broadway, and 
the two were on exceedingly formal terms when the ice 
was broken by the common fear of being fired. 

A little later, his work with Dorothy Kelly started the 
demand for those juvenile combinations which has been 
followed by so many romantic teams. The public seems 
to have a peculiar affection for two young stars playing 
together in a series of romances which lead them into all 
sorts of sentimental complication but which always are 
happily solved in a turtle-dove fade-out. 

The names that he mentioned casually in his memories 
of the old days, sound like a list of ‘“‘Who’s Who” in the 
film world. Mabel Normand was working in the quieter 
forms of comedy, just before she began her strenuous ca- 
reer with Arbuckle. John Bunny and Flora Finch were al- 
ready popular and Earl Williams was beginning to establish 
himself in the “Soup-and-fish” roles which he has clung to 
ever since. Mary Maurice was identified with the char- 
acter work which has made her “Mother” to thousands 
of film audiences. Harry Morey and Edith Storey were 
turning out really lovely two reelers, he told me. “I 
wish I could remember the names of those things,” he 
sighed with quite the air of a venerable pioneer, dreaming 
sadly before the fireside. Norma Talmadge was enjoying 
herself hugely as the foreign little sweetheart to various 
noble Parisian artists and Clara Kimball Young was doing 
maid roles and tragic bits that always ended happily. 

The directors in those days were the living examples of 
necessity being the mother of invention. 

“Often,” Mr. Morrison said, “they would write a story 
at night and turn it out as a completed film by the next 
evening. And the dearth of actors was so great that our 
doubling was frantic. I remember one director making 


up as a cop, chasing himself off the set, and then dash- 
ing back as the criminal who had just made his escape. 
Lots of queer things happened but just the same we worked 
hard and were awfully in earnest. And our delight when 
the pictures first began to be taken seriously gave us the 
thrill that comes once in a lifetime. ‘They were taken 
seriously very soon, all over the globe. I have had letters 
written about them even from Turkey,” he added impres- 
sively. 

“What sort of letters?” I asked, brutally. 

Mr. Morrison blushed, “I can’t read Turkish,” he said 
hurriedly, and changed the subject. 

I have my own reason for suspecting, however, that they 
were written on whatever is the Turkish for pink paper, 
scented with violets. 

His loyalty toward the old days and the people he 
worked with is characteristic of the Vitagraph camaraderie 
felt by all the members of that first company who em- 
barked on an untried professional venture together. Never- 
theless, he can laugh at the absurdities they turned out 
and he has an open mind toward all innovations in the 
film work, however radical. 

“We began with Laura Jean Libby ideals,” he says, 
“and we are only gradually getting away from them. A 
development of this kind rests largely upon the character 
of the heroine, for the hero always has to take his cue from 
her. The Lydia Languish style of young thing is going 
out and in her place we are getting a modern girl with 
a sense of humor. A hero can fall for her and still keep 
his self-respect. You don’t mind being vamped, either,” 
he confided, “if the author has given the vampire brains 
as well as a clinging gown and jade ear-rings.” 

Like most very young men, he doesn’t like to be wept 
over, except perhaps by motherly people like Mrs. Maurice. 





















































[ refrained therefore from telling him that there was 
something in his curiously picturesque career which made 
me feel much like Mother Maurice in a very tearful mood. 
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IME: 
Place: 
Faque Films, Inc. 


Now. 
Office of Scenario Editor, 

Cast of Characters: Scenario 
and his Private Secretary. 

Scenario Editor: “We gotta get 
story for Cleo Clux by tomorrow.” 

Private Secretary (snapping her 
“My Gawd.” 

Scenario Editor: “Yeh. We 
tip that Fancy Fillums is gonna spring 
a new Vamp next month; so we gotta 
keep Cleo going. Well, what’ll it be?” 

Secretary:. “I was reading just the 


Editor 
a new 
gum): 


gotta 













‘ ion London—” 
4 Secretary: “Paris.” 


When Clara Kimball Young played maids, and Jimmy was a crook, and Van Dyke Brooks dominated the scene. 





It was the unconscious pathos in the young, eager person- 
ality which played in the first three reeler and now wait- 
ing to be called into history’s greatest drama. 


“Vamp” Stories Are Committed 


other day about Russia's part in the war. 
We might make her a Russian spy.” 
Scenario Editor; “Great! Now, les- 
Let’s lay it in Moscow. She’s a 
member of the Imperial Russian Balley— 
and when the Czar fell, she went with 
the Bolsheviki—(look up that spell- 
ing)—and became a Spy. Now, let’s shift 


see. 


Scenario Editor: ‘“Well—Paris, then 
There’s a young French officer, and he’s 
ordered to Moscow. Now—to Berlin 
There’s a young German officer and he’s 
ordered to Russia—he’s a Spy. Get ’em 
all together, see? Now Cleo—we'll call 
her Demetrie—well, Demetrie meets them 
both at a Bolsheviki ball. and falls in 
love with the German—” 

Secretary: “No: with the Frenchman.” 

Scenario Editor: “All right, the 
Frenchman, then. His name’s Jules De 
Monde. But something tells Demetrie 
the German’s a spy and she makes up 
her mind to get the papers. So she dis- 
guises herself and rides to—”’ 





Secretary: “What for?” 

Scenario Editor: “Well, we oughta 
have a ride—” 

Secretary: “No.” 


Scenario Editor: “Well, then, they're 


still at the Ball; and she helps the Ger- 
man to the wine and loosens his tongue. 
But just as she’s getting the papers, Jules 
comes in and sees them there together— 
get that; and the caption'll be: ‘De- 
metrie—you here?’ And he shoots them 
both. And then Cleo—Demetrie—looks 
up at him and gives him the papers and 
says: ‘For my country, and we fade- 
out. Call it ‘Honor’s Revenge.’ ”’ 
Secretary: “Make it ‘Soul’.” 
Scenario Editor: “All right — ‘Her 
Soul’s Revenge.’ 
Secretary: 


Great stuff, eh what?” 
“It’s twelve thirty.” 
EXIT. 








William J. Flynn, recently retired 
Chief of the U. S. Secret Service, 
knows probably better than any 
other American the staggering 
extent of secret warfare on Amer- 
ica by Imperial Germany. Through 
that momentous period before 
we entered the war, he and his 
men~—the nation’s Eagle Eye 

struggled to stop the bestial plot- 
tings of Germans within our gates. 








SYNOPSIS 


LOBE-TROTTERS, investigators—such 

distinguished men compose the Criminology Club, 
appointed by Chief William J. Flynn to co-operate with 
the U. S. Secret Service in tracking spies of Imperial 
Germany, who are attempting to cripple and demoralize 
America. Harrison Grant, the Club president—young 
and fearless—has secretly installed a dictaphone in the 
Hohenzollern Club, the New York headquarters of the 


scientists, 


spies. Though the Lusitania disaster was carried to its 
cold-blooded success, this dictaphone aids Grant in 
thwarting other holocaustic plots, including a plan to 
blow up the Ansonia Hotel with 800 naval officers as 


guests, the torpedoing of the Atlantic Fleet flagship and 
a wholesale destruction of commodities bound for Europe. 
Dixie Grant, a beautiful southern girl working secretly 
for Chief Flynn, puzzles Grant. He sees her in company 
with Heinric von Lertz, whom he knows’ to be the New 
York secret representative of Ambassador von Bern- 
storff, and wonders if she is German aide or American. 
He hopes the latter, for he admires her greatly. 











CHAPTER FIVE 


“THE STRIKE BREEDERS” 


SHADOW on the glass panel of a door, then the 

clicking of a key in the lock. A moment more and 

a tall, bearded man, his shoulders humped and 

misshapen, his cheeks “highlighted” in an almost 
puerile effort at disguise, his clothing distorted in an attempt 
to change the conformity of his body, had entered the room, 
snapped on the light and stood smiling at the name on the 
panel of the door—a name which announced this to be the 
office of “E. V. Gates, Contracting Agent.’’ Then he quietly 
removed his melodramatic false beard, took off the coat 
with its padded, humped shoulders and became again the 
person he really was--Franz von Rintelen, friend of the 
Crown Prince of Germany and special emissary of the 
Hohenzollerns, sent to America with $50.000,000 to spend 
as he saw fit, on death, devastation and destruction in the 
Hohenzollern campaign against the sending of supplies 
from America to the Allies. 

For, Franz von Rintelen, since the capture of his gang 
of auto-axle burners, through the activities of Harrison 
Grant, president of the Crimino!ogy Club, and the out- 
witting of his paid incendiaries by Dixie Mason of the 
Secret Service, assigned to German intrigue, had decided 
it best to drop his real name and his real identity for the 
time being. The result was that he had assumed the 
cognomen of E. V. Gates, moved his offices, slept by day 
and assumed almost Nick Carter disguises when he went 
about his work at night. But never for a moment had he 
lost connection with his aides and colleagues of Imperial 
Germany. For, by some strange means, the German Em- 
bassy at Washington knew immediately the change of 
address and the change of name. More than that, the 
German Embassy kept in even closer touch- 

And just how close was indicated a moment later when 
Dr. Heinrich Albert, fiscal spy for the German government, 
entered the office and handed Franz von Rintelen a tele- 
gram. It read: 

“Meet me Gates office tonight. Important. 
‘“BERNSTORFF.” 





The EAG 


By Courtney 


From Facts Furnished by WILLIAM J. FLYNN, 


Compiled by him as the government’s chief agent in the defensive 


Novelized from the photoplay 


‘He is anxious about the chance of a ‘longshoremen’s 
strike,” said Dr. Albert as the telegram was returned to 
him. ‘“What’s been done about it?” 

“A good deal—and yet very little,’ was the answer of 
Franz von Rintelen. “Through certain of my agents, I 
caused the leaders, O'Connor, Butler and Kelly to be 
approached in the matter of a bribe. My men offered 
them $1,035,000 for a five weeks strike of the 23,000 long- 
shoremen. Then my men almost ran. The union leaders 
threatened to punch their faces. I—.” 

There was a sound at the door. A moment later and 
Capt. Franz von Papen, military attache, Capt. Karl 
Boy-Ed, naval attache, and Heinric von Lertz, unofficial 
aid to Imperial Germany’s spy system, a:so summoned to 
the conference, had seated themselves. Then a sudden stir, 
a sudden circle of bows, a sudden outburst of greetings. 
Count Johann von Bernstorff, Imperial Germany’s Am- 
bassador to the United States of America, had arrived. 

















“So this is my reward for trepping Grant in the lighthouse?” 
ing over by the 











LE’S EYE 


Ryley Cooper 


Recently Retired Chief of U. S. Secret Service 
secret warfare against the Kaiser’s plots and spies in America. 


serial produced by the Whartons. 


“Gentlemen,” he announced as he faced his assistants, 
“this ’longshoremen’s strike must go through! It means 
more to Germany than a victory at the front—and it must 
come to pass! When the ‘longshoremen strike, it means 
that the ports of the East will be tied up. Not a ship will 
move. Industries will be paralyzed and consequently the 
Allies will be deprived of the necessities of war. Of course,” 
he added with a bit of a smile, “it will be hard on America, 
but—.” 

‘These idiotic Yankees deserve something like that any- 
way,” growled Captain von Papen. However, Bernstorff 
had turned his attention to Rintelen. 

“Agitation has failed, attempted bribery has failed— 
some other means must be found,” he muttered. 

Rintelen was pacing the floor. 

“I have it!” he announced, clapping his hands together, 
“T know the way! There is nothing that angers a man so 
much as depredation against his property. That’s what 


our spies must commit and then we must fasten the blame 
on the ‘longshoremen. It will create a breach that nothing 
can close!”’ 

Hurriedly they gathered in consultation. 

And while they plotted the stagnation of all Eastern 
America, Harrison Grant, president of the Criminology 
Club, sat at his desk in his office, studying a report. Oniy 
a few words it contained, but they were important to 
Harrison Grant: 

“Dear sir: 

“Beg to report that I can learn nothing concerning 
Miss Dixie Mason except that she is constantly in the 
society of the Germans, especially Heinric von Lertz. 

‘“‘BAILEY—OPERATIVE, 


Did it mean that Dixie Mason was really a German spy, 
that she went with these people because she sympathized 
with them? Gloomily, Grant laid the letter aside. He 
did not know that at that moment Dixie Mason was read- 
ing an interview with Harrison Grant in the evening paper 
and smiling to herself at the thought of him—the one man 
in the world for whom she had ever held more than a 
passing interest. 

But Grant had no way of knowing and he turned with 
a little sigh as Tom Rawlins, one of his operatives, entered 
the room to say goodnight. 

“Anything else?” asked the operative as he reached 
for his hat. 

“Nothing, except to fix the catch of the burglar trap 

at the window,” was the answer of the 
master-detective. 
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Tom turned to the window, ad- 
justed the trigger that cocked the ham- 
mers of the concealed revolvers there, 
then started toward the stairway. 
Grant followed him. Downstairs they 
hesitated at the door while Tom 
fished for his keys and then— 

The crashing detonation of a revol- 
ver shot—from upstairs! Then an- 
other, and another and another! The 
two men rushed up the stairway and 
toward the half-open window, through 
which could be seen the writhing 
figure of a man in the agonies of 
death. 

Old he was and bearded, his nos- 
trils covered by a germ mask, his 
hands protected by rubber gloves. 
Beside the convulsing figure lay a 
“pump-gun” or air-injector, and 
Grant knew the contents! 

Deadly germs! 

“Careful now!” he _— ordered. 
“Search him-—but look out for cul- 
tures and bacteria!” 

A moment later and his operative 
raised his head. 

‘“Here’s what we want, I think—” 
was his announcement. “His name 
and address.” 

Leaving the attendant of the club 
in charge of the body, the two men 
hurried away. Far across town they 
hurtled in a taxicab to discover, 
hidden away in an obscure attic, the 
bacteriological laboratory of the man 
who had made the attempt against 
their lives. And more, they found 
the evidence which connected this 








man with the Imperial German gov- 


Madame Stephan broke forth. ‘“Sh-h-h!”’ Von Lertz cautioned, but Dixie Mason, stand- ernment. 


table, had heard. 


“From what I can gather,” said 
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Harrison Grant as he searched the The man 


papers he had found in the laboratory, , somnee Hewes: onem 
“this man was imported from Ger- 

many to make disease raids against 
American workmen. It’s been done, you know. 
more—ah, just what I thought.” 

He had discovered a memorandum book which bore in- 
structions to consult Franz von Rintelen regarding methods 
to decrease the number of ’longshoremen. Grant smiled 
grimly at that line. But when he read farther: 

“This is necessary—especially if the projected trouble at 
the docks fails,” he repeated from the memorandum book. 
Then he swerved in his chair and faced his companion. 
“Get busy on the ’phone,” he ordered. “Summon every 
member possible to seek work at the docks as ‘longshore- 
men. Tell them to keep their eves and ears open for any- 
thing that looks or sounds like German propaganda.” 

But as Grant gave the order, Heinric von Lertz was 
already conspiring with a spy in a Hoboken saloon—and 
giving instructions 

“A lighter loaded with freight cars containing more than 
150 automobiles for France will cross the river tomorrow 
to be loaded on its freighter. I want those cars sunk,” he 
ordered. 

“They'll be sunk,” came the quiet answer of the spy. 

Also in another part of the city, Franz von Rintelen, 
forgetting his disguise in his excitement, was giving in- 
structions to the dock foremen of one of the biggest 
shipping companies of the city. 

“Load the biggest boat you've got on one side only,” was 
his command. “You can handle that easily; the men won’t 
know what you’re doing. I want that boat loaded in such 
a way that it will turn over the minute the hawsers are 
loosened. Start to work in the morning.” 

And when morning came, Harrison Grant and the mem- 
bers of the Criminology Club were also at work—seeking 
to ferret out the trouble they knew to exist about the docks, 
to strive to learn what this German contamination was 
which they felt sure was gnawing apart the bonds which 
had held the shipowners and the ‘longshoremen in unison. 


Further- 
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old and bearded 
ported from Germany to make disease raids on 
particularly on the ’long- 
shoremen, did their strike plot fail. 


had been im- But it was a hard task. 

More than that, the doomed freight 
shipments of automobiles already had 
reached their lighter and were start- 
ing down the river, while concealed behind the freight cars 
were two of Rintelen’s paid agents, waiting for the time to 
strike. 

And that time came. Far out into the river swung the 
lighter. The workmen were gathered at the far end. 
Everything was clear. Hurriedly the spies ran to the end 
of the lighter where the freight cars had been blocked and 
snubbed. Quickly the ropes were loosed. The brakes 
were released. A few Guick movements of a pair of pinch 
bars and the cars had been started toward the river. A 
moment more— 

A resounding, crashing splash, which seemed to echo 
from one side of the Hudson to the other. The box cars, 
with their precious autos had been sent, bobbing and 
careening, to the bottom of the river, and already a spy 
was on his way to a telephone to report: 

“Hello, Mr. Gates! Those cars have been accounted 
for!” 

“Good!” Franz von Rintelen, alias E. V. Gates, hung 
up the phone, then turned to write a scrawling letter which 
read: 

“Say, you shipowners. Either you give us long- 
Shoremen what we want or you'll get worse than what 
happened when we turned over those box cars. 

“The Committee.” 

The letter reached the shipowners by special delivery 
as they were considering the granting of every demand of 
the ‘longshoremen. The result changed their attitude. 

“Call up Union headquarters and tell them everything 
is off!” roared the president. “If those ‘longshoremen 
think they can bully us, they’re badly mistaken. “We'll 
give them nothing!” 

The reply came— 

“We know nothing about the sinking of vour lighter. 
But if vou can’: take our word for it—then our only 
reply must be a strike.” 





Through the city the word radiated—‘‘a strike meeting 
called for tonight!” 

Down at the docks Harrison Grant heard it and sent 
his men scurrying about in a last effort to gain some 
information that would give him a positive clue to work 
on. But there was none. And in her way, Dixie Mason 
also was working, for she had met Heinric von Lertz and 
had gone with him to the Ten Mile House, a fast place 
just outside the city, that she might ply him with wine and 
seek to gain the secrets that she knew he carried con- 
cealed about him. But at union headquarters, the prepara- 
tions already were being made for the strike meeting that 
would stagnate all Eastern America! 


CHAPTER SIX 


“THe Pitot AGAINST ORGANIZED LABOR” 





A strike—and less than half a day for Harrison Grant 
and the members of the Criminology Club to ferret out the 
plot of Imperial Germany that was behind it all! 

The effort seemed fruitless. Throughout the great docks 
of New York were scattered everywhere members of the 
Criminology Club, seeking information and finding little. 
Here, there, everywhere, the atmosphere seemed permeated 
with the strike spirit, but traceable directly to no one 
person. Nor was it possible for those members of the great 
detective society to see behind the doors of the German 
Embassy in Washington, where Ambassador Bernstorfi 
had returned with his colleagues to gloat over the possibili- 
ties of the coming strike—that 
strike which would weave the 
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all out, strike or no strike. Now, talk quickly. What are 
your demands—tell us exactly the least you'll settle tor. 
And I might as well remind you that we’re not any too 
amiable since that lighter sinking.” 

In the meeting hall the ‘longshoremen continued to 
assemble and down at the docks, Harrison Grant and his 
men took a last skirmish in the hope of additional clues. 
Suddenly Grant veered as he walked along a dock and 
made his way through a portside hatch into the hold 
of a great steamer which lay there. Inside he glanced the 
great piles of bales and barrels and boxes, then turned at 
the sound of a voice. 

A repulsive fellow, whom Grant recognized as the dock- 
master, grinned wickedly into his face as his arm swung 
flail-like. A box hook cut its way into Harrison Grant's 
head. The detective fell with a groan while the dockmas- 
ter, scurrying to the hatch, glimpsed the speeding forms of 
Criminology Club members as they ran to their chief's 
aid. 

A leap and the spy had hidden himself in the bales and 
boxes. Then as the Criminology Club members raced 
within, he sprang through the hatch, slammed it shut 
and battened it, imprisoning the men who had gone to 
Grant's assistance. He whistled. A second spy sprang 
forth from his hiding place on the docks. 

“Hurry!” shouted the dockmaster, “‘cut the hawsers!” 


Inside the great boat, Harrison Grant opened his 
eyes as the Criminology Club members arrived. The 


big vessel sudden!y veered in its position and started 
from 


to capsize. Outside, two men were running 





spider web of inactivity over half 


the industries of the United 
States! 

At last the quitting bell rang. 
By the hundreds the dockmen ; 
thronged forth toward union 
headquarters and the meeting 
hall to decide the question of 


the strike. In a private room, the 
union leaders and the shipowners 


were having their last confer- 
ence—each still hoping for the 
impossible. 


“Understand, gentlemen,” the 
president of the shipowners was 
saying, “it is possible that there 


might have been some mistake 
about that lighter sinking. We 


want to be fair. But if another 
depredation occurs, we'll lock you 


“Careful now,’ Grant ordered. “Search 
him—but look out for cultures and bacteria!” 
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A repulsive fellow grinned wickedly into 
his face as his arm swung, flail-like. A 
box-hook cut its way into Harrison 
Grant's head. He fell with a groan 


the 


the dock—the spies who had sent 
freighter to its doom. 

Shouting and struggung through the darkness, Harrison 
Grant led his litt!e band of men higher and higher upon 
the boxes and bales as the water poured in around them. 

In the office at union headquarters a telephone jangled. 
The cal] was for the president of the ship owners. As he put 
the receiver to his ear, an ejaculation broke from his lips. 

“What's that? Say it over again—the Arsulus? Im- 
possib'e! I— I can't believe it. Well, that’s the end of 
everything!” 

He returned the receiver to its hook, 
faced from the table. 

“Gentlemen,” he announced, “the end has come. I told 
you that if another depredation occurred against us that 
we would lock you out, strike or no strike. Some of your 
men loaded our ship, the Arsu!us, so it would sink at the 
dock—then cut the hawser. A million dollars’ worth of 
goods has been destroyed—to say nothing of our ship. 
Now, go ahead and strike—we’ll fight you every inch of 
the way!” 

He strode from the room. Imperial Germany had 
accomplished the longed-for breach. There was nothing 
left for the union men to do but to go forth to the meeting 
that was to mean the ruin of American industry. 

Meanwhile, down in the dank hold of the steamer, Harri- 
son Grant and his men still struggled for freedom. Above 
was only the cold facing of steel, below the steady rush 
and churn of water that to'd of the steady settling of the 
vessel. 
“Jim 


then rose white- 


your balehook!”’ called out Grant suddenly, “I 




















want to signal with it against the steel. There’s some- 
one outside!” 

A second more and a clanging blow sounded as Har- 
rison Grant struck the balehook against the steel. Again 
and again—finally to be answered by a blow from 
without. Then came a queer, blowing, singing sound 
that seemed to circle upon the steel without—a reddish 
glow that crept through the plates of the vessel— 

Then a greenish-blue flame shot through 
the steel—the flame of an acetylene torch, 
lighting the watery, floating hold like the giint 
of vagrant lightning. Again and again it came 
—then the hole widened. 

Swimming and fighting their way through 
the floating debris Grant and his men made 
their way toward the place where the acety- 

lene torch was cutting their way to free- 
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dom. Soon they felt the rush of fresh 
air from without. Their rescue had been 
accomplished. 


They were facing three policemen as they 
crowled forth from the hold and in the clutch 
of one policeman hung the shriveled, bearded 
form of the spy who had cut the hawsers 
and sent the vessel to its doom. 

“T was working for the foreman of 
wailed. 


the dock,” he “He 





told me to cut the hawser and I did it. He was working 
for somebody ‘higher up,’ some fellow that was paying 
him to help bring about a strike of the ‘longshoremen.” 
“Where’s that man now?” Grant demanded. 

“Over at the strike meeting—agitating for the strike.” 
Grant seized him by the collar of his coat and dragged 
him forward. Ten minutes later he forced him into the 
hallway of the “Longshcremen’s Meeting Hall, just as there 
came the droning voice of the clerk: 

“And now that the speeches have been finished, it is 
moved and seconded that a vote shall be taken as to 
whether a general strike be called by the "Longshoremen 
against the shipowners of the port of—.” 

Harrison Grant leaped forward, pushing his man before 
him. 

“Stop!” he shouted. ‘No vote must be taken until this 
man tells his story. Now, point out the spy who ordered 
you to send that boat to the bottom!” 

“There he is!” cried the cringing prisoner. 

Far down in the great, milling assembly, a form rose 
and struggled to reach the door. Twenty pair of hands 
seized him and brought him forward. He soon confessed. 

“IT was a German reservist. I thought it only right to 
work for Germany. I don’t know the man who hired me— 
except that he called himself Gates.” 

Already the clerk had hurried to inform the shipowners. 
The president of the ‘longshoremen stepped forward. 

“Gentlemen,” he announced, “this brings a new phase of 
the matter. We must declare ourselves. Which shall we 
be—the tools of Germany, or loyal, free Americans?” 

A mighty, surging, tumultuous shout was the answer: 

‘“‘Americans—we’re Americans!” 

The mask of intrigue and false accusation had been re- 
moved! The shipowners had granted the ’longshoremen’s 
every demand! 

Harrison Grant stood watching, triumphant and happy. 
Another blow by Germany had been averted, another— 
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But out at the Ten Mile House, where Heinric von 
Lertz had taken Dixie Mason for a round of dance and 
frolic, there was quite a different atmosphere. Von Lertz 
was dancing with a girl of the Secret Service, placed there 
as a decoy by Dixie Mason. And Dixie, her eyes wide 
with fright, was staring at a report she had purloined from 
the compartment cane which Heinric von Lertz always 
carried, a report which breathed of death and destruction, 
which told of horror and danger-—yet told nothing! 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
“THE KROWN PORTFOLIO’ 


It was the next afternoon. Dixie Mason had despaired 
of a solution of the report which she had purloined from 
the cane of Heinric von Lertz, and which read: 

Repert for von Lertz. 
I SUITS noid 6 nce vn accdntuccueounes 400 
Bombs delivered to agents for coming explosions... 7 


Balance 


That was all. Where the bombs had been placed, when 
they would explode—all such information was missing. 

*Mamette,” called Dixie, frowning, and her maid came 
forward. “See that this report reaches Harrison Grant of 
the Criminology Club without him learning who sent it.” 

A half hour later, Harrison Grant puzzled over the infor- 
mation, while Jimmy McAdams, the messenger boy who 
had brought the note, pleaded with the famous detective. 

“Jiminy Crickets,” he announced, “I wish youd let me 
help you catch spies, Mr. Grant. Y'know, I can talk Ger- 
man.” 

“We'll talk about that some other time, Jimmy,” said 
Grant somewhat absently, as he walked into his office. 
The report of bomb activities had claimed his whole 
attention. 

Meanwhile, in a 


room of a Fiith 


“Gentlemen,” von Bernstorff announced 
“This ’longshoremen’s strike must go 
through! It means more to Germany 
than a victory at the front. Industries will 
b2 paralyzed-—not a ship wili move. Of 
course, it will b2 hard on America, but --’ 





avenue residence, Dr. Heinric Albert, fiscal 
Imperial German government, was quarrelsome. 

“This report says that five bombs were placed on the 
Cragside,’ he announced. ‘The Cragside is still held in 
port. There'll be an investigation.” 

“We couldn't read minds, Herr Doktor,” replied the 
bomb spy at Dr. Albert's eibow. “We had to place the 
fire bombs on all the ships at once. The others are at sea 
and are scheduled to explode tonight, setting the ships 
afire.” 

Dr. Albert grunted, yawned, then, gathering his pre- 
cious portfolio close to him, left the house to doze in an 
elevated train on the way to the Hohenzollern club, to 
awaken suddenly at the call of his station, to leave the 
train—and then to realize that he had left his portfoiio 
behind! 

The portfolio of secrets! Of von Papen’s reports. Of 
Boy-Ed’s letters! Of Rintelen’s record, his aliases and 
addresses—even of the list of ships doomed to burn that 
night, and among them the Cragside! 

Albert almost ran for the Ritz Carlton, where Ambassa- 
dor von Bernstorff was at that moment consulting with 
Boy-Ed, von Papen and Rinte?en. 

As for the portfolio, it already was in the hands of 
Harrison Grant, brouzht to him by Jimmy McAdams, 
the messenger boy, who had sat opposite Dr. Albert on 
the elevated train, found the portfolio where the spy had 
left it, looked into it curiously, discovered its contents 
and then hurried for the Criminology Club. More, Harri- 
son Grant had already translated the secrets of the brown 
bag. found the shipping list which solved the problem of 
Dixie Mason's mysterious report, ordered the wireless to 
warn all ships at sea of bombs and with his men was 
hurrying to the rescue of the Cragside. But he arrived 
there too late. The bombs, hidden in sacks of sugar, 
(Continued on page 104) 
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A Review of Mr. Griffith’s New Photodrama. 


By Julian Johnson 
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OQ motion-picture produc- 
tion under any auspices, 
with any star, would prove a 
superior first-night attraction 
to a premier by the celebrated 


gentleman whom Potash and 
Perlmutter refer to as “Mr. 


Grifficks.” Notwithstanding 
few recent appearances in the 
squared circle of the silver- 
sheet, David Wark Griffith is 
still heavy-weight champ of the 
movies, and Spring’s largest 
single interest is undoubtedly 
his new war play, ‘Hearts of 
the World,” first publicly pre- 
sented at the Auditorium, Los 
Angeles, in March and viewed by many Allied notables. 

“Hearts of the World” is, as the programme states, the 
story of a village. I suspect that there is considerable 
camouflage in the accredited authorship. Screen and 
programme allege that the scenario was written by one 
Gaston de Tolignac, and translated by Captain 
Victor Marier. Why give Mr. Griffith two extra 
names? 

The camera provides a full evening’s occupa- 
tion, first unrolling the intimacies of a French 
village in time of peace, and then displaying the 
lurid scroll of its destruction, occupation by and 
final recovery from its rabid north- 
ern neighbors, the Huns. As an_ 
apotheosis, the triumphant French- 
men, holding a festival of reunion 
with their wives, sweethearts and 
children, behold the first of Per- 
shing’s columns swinging into the 
end of the long street. You may 
imagine that this epilogue of Amer- 
icana, and what follows, causes the 
audience to resemble nothing but 
an old-fashioned Fourth of July 
celebration before we became safe 
and sane. 

There is no name, real or imag- 
inary, to suggest any 
particular sector along 
the warfront. While 
large masses of troops 
and famous leaders are 
introduced from time to 
time, the story concerns 
no part of the great conflict but those phases which have 
to do with the little town. This is characteristic Griffith 
simplicity, in fine contradistinction to the screeching am- 
bitions -and booming platitudes of those ruthless kings 
and people’s leaders chucked lavishly about in the average 
war fillum. As a drop of water epitomizes the ocean, so 
one of her little towns epitomizes France, and the happi- 
ness or sorrow of a single family, the joy or tragedy of 
one pair of sweethearts, sums up the tranquilities of peace 
or the terrors of tyranny. 








Robert Andersen is the typical 

Griffith star, and probably the 

shining new example of 1918 
creation. 
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a, every detail of his characters’ lives. 























Robert Harron has grown to maturity— 
full maturity 
ing all the charm of boyishness. 






While “Hearts of the World” 
covers great areas and contains 
large scenes and many people 
it is not, primarily, a spectacle, 
as was “Intolerance.” It is not 
even as much of a spectacle as 
“The Birth of a Nation.” It 
has not the irresistible dra- 
matic unity and power of 
“The Birth of a Nation’”—that 
perfect picture!—nor the splen- 
dor of imagination and bewil- 











dering variety introduced in 
that noble mystery, “Intoler- Dorothy has ceased to be a Gish. 
ance.” But it has warm hu- She’s Gallic, fiery, audacious, 


manities, great sincerity and swift, fascinating. 


sweetness, those delectable touches of intermingled laugh- 
ter and tears which are the hallmark of genuine art, and-— 
as we have indicated—subject-matter which comes rous- 
ingly home to every man on earth who has not been 
mechanically deprived of his virility or born with his foot 
under the neck of an infallible monarch. 

I think the main secret of Griffith’s clutch at peo- 
ple’s hearts is his patient preliminary exposition of 
It doesn’t jar 
you to read that private ’arry 
‘opkins, of the New Zealand 
Fusileers, has been gassed to 
a horrible death in Flanders. 
You don’t know ’arry and you 
recognize only that he died 
for the sake of liberty and to 
uphold the government which 
sent him there. But Charlie 
Smith, the enthusiastic college 
boy who lived next door, and 
sat on your front porch to 
read the Sunday paper, and 
whittled your kiddie a wooden 
dog, and brought his girl 
around so your wife could 
pass on her—Charlie loses a 
couple of fingers in a little 
skirmish on the Chemin des 
Dames, and, somehow, it 
breaks you all up and you 
hope they’ll invalid him home 
right away. 

So in our little French vil- 
lage we see Douglas Hamil- 
ton, an artist who has adopted 
France as his home, in the varied channels of his life and 
occupation; we see also Marie Stephenson, chasing her 
stray gosling into Hamilton’s backyard—and in that funny 
meeting altering the lives of both of them; Hamilton’s 
father and mother, comfortable folk accepted in the village 
as though they had always lived there; the girl’s mother 
and her placid old grandfather, unswerving in his childlike 
faith that nothing can harm France; the gay-ferocious 
M’sieur Cuckoo, village clown, yet something finer than 
(Continued on page 111) 


in his acting, while keep- 


























ITH a 
which those moving pictures were released 
which are scanned in this installment of The 
Shadow Stage, all censorship will cease of sheer 


few 


malnutrition. 


ish. 


Nor, with one exception, were the violations flagrant, 
and also with that one exception they may have been 
Or where intentional, they may have 


almost unintentional. 


been done with the highest of motives. 


“Within the Cup,” surely 
no story for the puling in- 
fant, perhaps not quite a 
tale suited to the mental 
and moral needs of ado- 
lescence, is yet a noble 
theme. Its sole offense, if 
offense it be, is that it 
tells truths which unformed 
minds are not yet ready to 
assimilate. To this 
as salacious would be as 
idiotic as to call the Book 
of Deuteronomy immoral. 
So you will understand to 
what lengths we went in 
our council to try to un- 
earth pictures that might, 
by some stretch of imagina- 
tion, offend. 

On the other hand, “Car- 
men of the Klondike,” a 
remarkable story, suffered 
from the injection of one 
of those disgusting scenes 
wherein a man and a 
woman engage in physical 
combat, after the man 
has become _ intoxicated. 
Here was a story in which 
the radiantly beautiful 
idea was presented of a 


class 
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more months like the one during 


At a council of war—war upon salacious 
pictures—the editorial staff of PHoTopLay could discover 
enly a half-dozen productions of all they had seen within 
the month, which could possibly offend the most squeam- 
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soon lost in a bigger thrill. 


gorge rises. 


tion. 





For example 
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Pauline Frederick translates the opera “La Tosca”’ into terms of the silent 
She sweeps you from emotion to emotion with all the force of 
a personified tempest. 


drama. 


The Shadow 
Stage 


A Department of 
Photoplay Review 


By Randolph 


George Hernandez is irresist- 
ibly funny in a tragic role 
in “The Vortex.’ 








Bartlett 


woman rendering herself immune tarough her merry smile. 
and then this idea was smashed to smithereens in order 
to present a thrill that was not needed, and which was 
This was silly and amounted 
to an aggravated invitation to the censors. 

In “Wild Youth,” Theodore Roberts is required to look 
upon Louise Huff with expression so disgusting that the 
Yet the remainder of the tale is told without 
making use of the idea thus implanted. 
rector did not know what he was doing, or having done 
it he realized how offensive it was and avoided a repeti- 


Either the di- 


“By Right of Purchase,” on the other hand, presents no 


scene that offends the moral 
eye, but is made up of con- 
stant suggestions which are 
more subtle. The picture 
is offered of a young woman 
—wife in name only 
whose actions are such as 
to suggest that she has vio- 
lated the matrimonial code. 
Great care is taken to em- 
phasize the objectionable, 
general idea. 

The fifth offense is com- 
mitted by William Fox, to 
whom attention is paid 
more specifically in another 
part of this magazine. I 
am not aware whether or 
not Mr. Fox has a family, 
but if he has a daughter of 
sixteen to twenty years of 
age, I hereby invite Mr. 
lox to have her write for 
PHOTOPLAY a description of 
the emotions aroused in her 
by the sensational pictures 
he is sending out into the 
vorld to be viewed by the 
sixteen-year-old daughters 
of other parents. And Mr. 
Fox does not need to be 
told what pictures I mean. 
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Mary Pickford repeats her “Stella Maris” achievement in “Amarilly of 
Clothesline Alley.” 





























The po-traits in “Ruggles of Red Gap” are well done, by Taylor 
Holmes as Ruggles, Frederick Burton as Cousin Egbert, and others. 
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Irene Castle is charming as ever in “The Hillcrest Mystery” though 
she deserves greater acting roles. 
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‘ America, the most intense Puritans, yes, even the prudes, 





With these five exceptions, I defy the supermoralists of 





to examine the films of the month, so far as they have 
been viewed at this writing, and find any reason for the 
existence of censorship. Pictures are being emancipated, 
not by rule of thumb, but by reason of a growing realiza- 
tion among producers that they can entertain their public 
to their own greatest profit, by presenting drama that is 
not robbed of its true power by indulgence in nauseating 
sensation. 








AMARILLY OF CLOTHESLINE ALLEY —Artcraft 


Mary Pickford follows her remarkable “Stella Maris” 
with another character study scarcely less remarkable, 
Amarilly Jenkins in “Amarilly of Clothesline Alley.” The 
role is midway between the hopelessly tragic slavey in 
“Stella Maris” and the pathetically optimistic Stella her- 
self. Amarilly is happy with the happiness of the alley 
child, than which there is nothing more buoyant nor so 
swiftly and suddenly attacked by woe. Hers is the merry 
heart of the Irish girl, which needs so little sunshine be- 
cause it is a little sun in itself. Nor is there the cus- 
tomary sop to the romanticists, or garbing Amarilly in 
satins at the end and marrying her to the millionaire; she 
blithely turns down the rich man and marries her bar- 
tender sweetheart. And why not? Bartenders are always 
total abstainers. All this is done in Mary Pickford’s 
b'ithest vein, reminding us once more that she is the 
greatest of all screen actresses. 


HUCK AND TOM—Paramount 


“There comes a time in the life of every well-constructed 
boy when he is overcome by a raging desire to dig for 
hidden treasure.” This is the kernel of “Huck and Tom,” 
a sequel to “Tom Sawyer,” made from the second of the 
Mark Twain books of boyhood. The story is not so 
fascinating, being an unbelievable mixture of boyish fancy 
and Brady melodrama. Jack Pickford, Robert Gordon 
and Clara Horton bear the brunt of the task of making 
it seem real. 





LA TOSCA— Paramount 


Give Pauiine Frederick a role that is worthy of her, and 
she is pretty nearly the greatest actress in moving pictures. 
In “La Tosca” she sweeps you from emotion to emotion 
with all the force of a personified tempest. The coquette, 
the jealous woman, the despairing woman, the woman 
who takes a terrible revenge for an awful deed and finally 
goes to her own death, epically tragic—all these moods 
are understood and personified by Miss Frederick in one 
of the greatest works of her entire career. It is a problem 
to get a play big enough for this great artist. ‘“La Tosca,” 
with all its trickeries of plot, is such a role, for it was 
big enough for Bernhardt, who was, in fact, Sardou’s model 
as he wrote. Frank Losee is Scarpia and Jules Raucourt 
Mario. Edward Jose directed, and handled the difficult 
torture scene with the utmost delicacy, using suggestion 
almost entirely to tell the fearful story. This is great 
drama, the kind of drama the screen needs and for which 
it is clamoring. It is not an entertainment for children, 
but it is the sort of play and the sort of acting that both 
the stage and the screen must have if they are to be any- 
thing but soothing syrup for the kindergarten. 
















THE GIRL AND THE JUDGE—Mutual 


Clyde Fitch’s play, “The Girl and the Judge,” done 
for the screen with Olive Tell as the girl and David 
Powell as the judge, gains little and loses much by its 
expansion of incident from the Fitch version. Yet it is 








not without its charm. One thing about the Empire All 
Star productions that pleases, is that they have to do with 
well-dressed people, well-fed, and well-mannered. Miss 
‘Tell and Mr. Powell play with their customary ease and 
grace. 


THE BOSS OF THE LAZY Y—Triangle 


The reformation of a grouch through the patience of 
a girl who is installed as boss of the ranch he expected 
to inherit from his father is the theme of “The Boss of 
the Lazy Y.”” Roy Stewart proves that he can scowl with 
the best of them. The story is livened with considerable 
gun-play, and embellished with the finest outdoor pho- 
tography that even Triangle has offered in recent months. 


THE WHISPERING CHORUS—Artcraft 


It is strange that, with one of the epic ideas of human 
history and experience as their theme, Cecil DeMille and 
Jeannie MacPherson, who are jointly responsible for “The 
Whispering Chorus,”’ could have blundered so completely 
in the last reel as to destroy the entire effect. A man, 
coward and weakling by nature, runs away from the results 
of a comparatively small misdeed, and in doing so his 
character disintegrates, and he becomes a pitiable thing. 
Yet when the final test comes, the spark of manhood 
awakes, and he rises to the ultimate possible sacrifice. 
But the entire value of this sublime idea of inherent 
“eood in the worst of us” is lost because the sacrifice is 
made in order that a woman may keep her husband 
ignorant of certain facts. It is revolting, this contem- 
plation of a noble deed performed that two persons may 
base their happiness upon a lie. Also the final scenes are 
unnecessarily terrible, with awful, subtle suggestions that 
will drive sensitive spectators almost into hysterics. Much 
of the tale has been splendidly told, with the shadow, 
representations of silent voices handled in manner most 
artistic. It is supposed to be a non-star production, but 
Raymond Hatton is the unmistakable star, in as _bril- 
liant a character study as the films have ever produced. 
Elliott Dexter, with more than his usual force, bolsters 
up a conventional role. 


LOVE ME-—-Paramount 


The story of the woman who silently permits herself to 
be unjustly suspected, to shield her erring sister, has always 
been popular. Also there is a certain public that believes 
bad manners and sterling character always go hand in 
hand. These two elements make the story of ‘““Love Me,” 
in which Dorothy Dalton is seen as one of nature’s noble- 
women. This story has never been told better. 


WILD YOUTH — Paramount 


The theme of “Wild Youth” is that December should 
not mate with May. In this instance December is a brute, 
in the form of Theodore Roberts, and May is plaintively 
presented by Louise Huff. Comes Jack Mulhall a’riding, 
and youth calls to youth. The difficult situation is solved 
by a Chinese servant in a manner unique and logical—a 
role in which James Cruze wins second honors in the 
acting. First honors go to Theodore Roberts, as is cus- 
tomary when he is in the picture at all. Reference has 
been made already to an objectionab!e phase of the story. 


THE SHELL GAME-—Metro 


One of the cleverest stories of the year is “The Shell 
Game,” which serves to bring Emmy Wehlen back to the 
Metro fold after several months’ vacation. The tale of the 

(Continued on page 92) 


The Shadow Stage 


















Bessie Barriscale has done some excellent acting on the screen, but none 
so full of power and feeling as in “Within the Cup.” 

















In “The Brass Check,” a farce melodrama, Francis X. Bushman and 
Beverly Bayne find their forte. 

















One of the cleverest stories of the year is “The Shell Game” which 
brings Emmy Wehlen back from her vacation. 

















Education 


A department of service in 
motion picture to one of its 











Ask This Department 


1. For information con<erning motion pic- 
tures for all places other than theatres. 
| 





2. To find for you the films suited to the 
purposes and programs of any institution 
or organization. 


3. Where and how to get them. 





4. For information regarding projectors and 
equipment for showing pictures. (Send 
stamped envelope). 





5. How to secure a motion picture ma- 
chine free for your school, church, 
or club. 


Address: Educational Department 
Photoplay Magazine, Chicago 











OOMING up in the distance along the skyline 







































— of time is a new motion picture continent of 
Benjamin Chapin’s rendition of Lincoln in “The Son of Democracy” teaches history unguessed dimensions. This new world is 
to children along with its maintained entertainment-interest. roughly designated as “the educational film field.” 


Within its elastic boundaries are 300,000 public schools, a thousand col- 
leges, 240,000 churches, 75,000 Y. M. C. A.’s, clubs and lodges. and an 
unreckoned number of other social, educational, religious and state insti- 
tutions and organizations, including convents, prisons, orphan homes. 
community centers. army camps, naval stations, farmers’ clubs. and hos- 
pitals. Many private homes have brought the screen into the intimacy 
of their own family. 

State and city governments are now using motion pictures, and 
they have been adopted by Uncle Sam himself as one 
of the most powerful defeasive weapons in the winning 
of the war. The United States government has made 
a series of films on war subjects and these are now 

being distributed throughout the country by the 

State Councils of Defense. More about this impor- 

tant matter in another number. 
Compare the vast numbers mentioned above with 
that of the picture houses. There are !ess 
than 20,c00 film theatres in the Unite 
states, supporting the entire photoplay in- 
dustry as we know it today—the fifth 
largest industry in the country. according 
to President Wilson himself. 

The “educational” film field is now the 
rear appendage of the motion picture busi- 
ness. Your children—perhaps you—wil! 
see the tail wag the dog. 

A few individual citations of the use of 
pictures in manners new will hint at this 
ponderous and significant broadening ot 
the motion picture industry. 

A patriotic town in Illinois has an 
“Emergency War Committee.” with a 
fund to be used in the encouragement of 
patriotism and in the aid of liberty loans 
and other war measures. The viliage com- 
munity house is equipped to show motion 
pictures and the committee has found 
films to be the most popular drawing card 
for patriotic meetings and the most pow- 
erful generator of real win-the-war deter- 
Schools and other institutions for a long time have been using pictures of general entertainment  ™ination. Strong, informative war films 
and educational nature—stories from history and from literature. “Little Red Riding Hood” is are used, taken in one of the allied ci un- 

one of these. tries and showing the grim realities ot 


















































al Films 


the application of the 





greatest fields of usefulness 





war. “France at Arms,” “The Battle of Arras,” “Un- 








Illustrating the limitless 
possibilities for educa- 
tional “ movies.” These 
are scenes from an Atias 
picture that shows—all 
in several hundred feet 
of film — the process 
of hatching chickens. 













der the Stars and Stripes in France,” “Food Will Win 


the War” and that powerful feature, “The German Curse in Russia” are some 


of these. 


A civic club in another city has just finished a series of well-attended meet- 
ings at which were shown such pictures as “Absorbing the Alien in the City,” 
“A City’s Milk Suppiy,” “Helping Men Go Straight,’ “Teaching the Blind to 


See” and “How a City Cares for Its Poor.” 


An Irish society in Cleveland desired a motion picture for its annual banquet. 


A splendid story filmed on the “auld sod” itself was discovered. 


By employing films of a serious and interesting sort on Sunday evenings and 
big pictures on special occasions, a pastor in northern Indiana has added more 
than one hundred earnest members to his church. He uses war and patriotic 
pictures, films on sociology and picturized literary works such as “Ivanhoe” 
and “Les Miserables,” the latter a seven reel feature. With “The Life of Our 


Saviour,” a beautiful and reverent French production in colors, this 
progressive preacher filled every seat in his gallery for the first 
time since Christmas. And he declared he could never hope to 
preach a sermon so effective. This experience has, of course, been 
repeated by many other churches. 

The Lane Technical high school in Chicago wished to use a mo- 
tion picture showing modern bread making upon the occasion of 
the opening of its new domestic science rooms. Principal Bogan 
had his doubts as to the possibility of finding appropriate pictures. 
But a film was found covering bread from flour to finish. 


This high school uses fiction stories and general entertainment pictures 
regularly in its community center assembly hall. Mary Pickford in “Rags” 
and a brand new four-reel “Cinderella” were the iast two features shown. 

A certain wealthy family in Chicago wished a special sort of entertain- 
ment for a children’s party one evening last spring. The “movies” were sug- 
gested. A portable projector was sent out and that evening the youngsters 
gurgled and shouted with glee over the adventures of “Robin Hood” and 


the antics of a cartooned comedian. 

Of course, schools and other institutions and organizations for a 
long time have been using pictures of a general entertainment and 
educational nature—stories from history, like “Paul Revere” and 
‘The Inauguration of President Wilson,” and from literature, like 
“Tvanhoe,” “Little Red Riding Hood,” Maeterlinck’s 
“Blue Bird,” and scores of others. The time is near 
when pictures with educational value uppermost and on 
all topics will be as habitual as the use of but- 
ter upon bread. 








| Places Other Than Theatres 
Now Using Motion Pictures 


Public Schools 

Parochial Schools 

Convents and Boarding Schools 
Colleges and Academies 
Medical Schools 

Universities 

Churches 

Y.™M. C. A.’s and Y. W.C. A.’s 
Orphan Homes 

Infirmaries and State Institutions 
Hospitals and Prisons 

Army and Navy Camps 

Red Cross Branches 

Clubs and Organizations 
Technical Societies 

Community Houses 

Private Homes 

Business Firms 

Chambers of Commerce 

State Capitols 

State Councils of Defense 

The United States Government 


























































































Marguerite Clark in her 
delightful picture, “The 
Seven Swans,” appeals 
to children of all ages 

’way up into the fifties. 















By Julian Johnson 





PAULINE 
FREDERICK 


Cleopatra in London: 

blue diamonds: 

a vampire who can't help 
laughing: 

Thais in Chicago; 

Coty’s Jasmine. 


JEWEL CARMEN ANITA LOOS 


A red rose in the snow: The soubrette of  litera- 
Elman’s tone upon the ture: 
open E-string: Little Miss Voltaire: 
the Parisienne of 1918: a pocket Balzac, bound in 
orchids. celluloid: 
Oh Henry! 


J. BARNEY SHERRY 


The Hero, twenty years 
later: , : 
Beau Brummell—had he 
not insulted Wales: 
The Prince of Fifth 

Avenue: 


THOMAS MEIGHAN 


A Rupert Hughes man: 

Thomas Moore: 

The Young American 
Husband: 

Christy's big fellows. 








EUGENE O'BRIEN 


Romeo at Rector’s: 

any girl’s lover —as he 
seems in her dreams: 

rapiers and lace handker- 
chiefs: 

chocolate and rum: 

a portrait of Byron painted 
from his poetry 


Y 
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sank President. 





= , 


CARMEL MYERS 
Bathsheba: 


the Rose of Sharon: 
violet twilight on a tropic 
river: 


*cello melody. 








GEORGE BEBAN 


Cameos and spaghetti: 

Tonio and Canio in one: 

garlic on the breath of 
Salvini: 

Naples in Ottumwa, la. 








Hope dies hard in a woman’s heart, and 
Ted had said that he would send for her and 
the baby as soon as he was on his feet. 
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CLAIM 


Belle Jerome changes her name—and her mind 


By Frances Denton 


ELLE JEROME stripped the soapsuds from her 
arms, left her washtubs, and went to the window of 
her miserable shanty to watch the train go by. 
Yes, it was the mail train; she could tell by the 
long line of black Pullmans. She threw a shawl over her 
head, took up her whimpering baby, and started for the 
postoffice. There was no reason why she should expect a 
letter from her husband, for he had been gone three months 
now, and he had not favored her with a single line. But 
hope dies hard in a woman’s heart, and Ted had said that 
he would send for her and the baby as soon as he was on 
his feet again. He had gone broke at faro and had left the 
little mining town of Acme to perform his sleight of hand 
at poker and with the little rubber pea, before a less 
sophisticated audience in pastures green and new. 

Belle waited in line at the postoffice window, only to be 
greeted by the negative shake of the postmaster’s head. 
There was a despairing expression on her face as she left 
the window: and two men who had been watching her. 
and evidently discussing her in low tones. now moved 
forward with seeming carelessness and blocked her way. 
“Howdy, Belle,” said one of them. “Any word from 
Ted?” 


No,” she answered shortly. “I’m a fool to expect any.” 





“Well, look here,” he dropped his voice confidentially. 
“We've heard where he is. And we think he’s played it 
low down on you—so here goes. He’s up at El] Dorado, 
sailin’ pretty high, shinin’ up to the women considerable 
and passin’ as a single man. So if I was you I'd take the 
kid and light out after him.” 

Belle leaned against the door frame for support. 
face was pale but her eyes gleamed. 
grimly. “I'll go tonight. Thank 
Bill.”’ 

The two men watched her as she went down the dusty 
street. “If I was Ted I wouldn't want to be around when 
Belle lands in El Dorado,” observed the man named Bill. 
‘“She’s desprit—and who can blame her?” 

“Too bad she ever hitched up with a skunk like Jerome. 
Belle’s hard—but she’s a clean stepper, at that. What’ll 
it be?” As by common consent they adjourned to the 
nearest saloon. 

After a sleepless night Belle arrived in El Dorado. She 
had been obliged to ride in a stuffy day coach, her arms 
were breaking with the fatigue of dandling her fretting, 
ill-nourished baby, and she was weak from hunger. She 


Her 
“T’ll go,”’ she answered 
vou for telling me, 


stumbled into the depot, and fumbling in her purse, found 
a solitary dime. 


She sat down on a stool before the depot 


he) 





That night Belle and her baby 
were guests of the El Dorado. 






























lunch counter, and with her child on one arm, swallowed 
i cup of muddy coffee and managed a few bites of an 
incient sandwich 

El Dorado was a town of more pretensions than Acme. 
It boasted thirty saloons where Acme had a meager dozen, 
several flourishing blacksmith’s shops, a large general store 


and a fairly good hotel. Ted must have found good pick- 
ings there. thought Belle, as somewhat 


refreshed by the food and warmth of 


coffee, she leaned forward and asked 
the proprietor of the lunch stand, “Can 1N four-act stage 
you tell me where T'll find Ted enyon and Frank Dare 


Jerome?” 
The proprietor set down a cup which 
he had been polishing with a napkin. 
and made no reply. <A _ group of 
loungers in the depot stopped ta'king: 
there was complete and sudden silence 
in the place. Belle looked from one to another inquiringly. 
The lunch counter man cleared his throat. “Who—who 
did you say. lady?” 
“Ted Jerome. I'm his wife and this is his baby.” 
Again there was si'ence. Then the proprietor said. with 
some hesitancy. “Why. he generally hangs out at the El 
Dorado hote!, don’t he boys?” 


Belli Jone y 
John 
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No one answered. Belle slid briskly from the stool 
and started for the door. ‘I’m due at the El Dorado then, 
right now,” she said. 
One of the loungers stepped forward. “Wait a minute, 
lady.’ Then to the group about him, as if answering a 
protest, ‘I tell you, it ain’t square to let her go unwarned.” 
To Belle, “Did I understand you to say you was Ted 
Jerome's wife?” 
‘TI sure am,” impatiently. 
“Well, I think you ought to know he’s—he’s met with 
an accident. He's bad hurt.” 
Belle staggered. The man stepped forward and helped 
her to the seat. “Boys, some water for the lady,” he called. 
‘Now, ma’am, don’t take it so hard. It’s got to come to 
all of us, you know— 
“You mean he’s dead?” 
‘‘He—he got into a shooting scrape vesterday. 
Shut up, Tom,” to a man who had started to 
speak. “I don't know the _ ptticulars. 
‘He'll be at the E] Dorado pretty soon 
they're bringin’ him 
there. If you want 
to see—him— 
An hour later Belle 
sat in the parlor of the 
El Dorado hotel, wide 
eyed and dumb.  Be- 
side her a girl dressed 
in deep black sobbed 
and wrung her hands. 
Upstairs lay the lifeless 
body of the man who had 
deceived them both, for 
now the depth of her hus- 
band’s perfidy was revealed 
to Belle. This sobbing 
girl, Kate MacDonald, had 


believed herself the lawful 
bride of Ted Jerome. And 
her brother, John Mac- 


Donald. a poor prospec- 
tor, had _ discovered 
Jerome’s deception of 
his sister, and had 
marched him over a 
cliff at the point of a 

revolver. 

Belle sat watching the grief- 
stricken girl and something like pity came into her face 
She, herself. had suffered so much through Jerome’s 
worthlessness that she had few tears to spare. She was 
more concerned over her own and her child’s future than 
over the loss of her husband. But Kate MacDonald’s 
heart was broken. She had loved the handsome, charm- 
ing scapegrace devotedly, and it was her first and only 
romance. Her reason to'd her that 
under the rough but chivalrous code 
of the West her brother was b'ameless. 
He must avenge the wrong done his sis- 
ter or cease to be a man among the men 
of his kind. 

But her heart cried out for the man 
w>o had whispered words of love to her, 
and would not be comforted. 

That night Belle and her baby were 
suests of the El Dorado. Now that 
Ted was gone, she had not even a broken reed to lean 
unon. Her efforts at the washtub had not been lucrative. 
Miners were rot over particular in the matter of clean 
linen, and even had they been, Belle was not strong enough 
to earn a living wage as a washerwoman. But she could 
sing—and she remembered that there were many dance 
halls in El Dorado. But the child—she could not take 
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it with her; she would not be able to earn a living and 
care for it, now that Ted was gone. 

In the early hours of the next day, before the blackness 
of the night had shown a rift of gray, Belle stole past the 
nodding night clerk of the El Dorado and softly laid her 
sleeping baby on the bar, its little head pillowed on a pile 
of newspapers. Then, like a shadow, she stole to the door 
and was gone. 


Four years later El Dorado was still a brisk little 
metropolis of the West. John MacDonald, who was now 
a citizen of substance, chanced to enter a dance hall one 
evening. A woman was singing. John listened, en- 
chanted,—the full rich notes were vastly different from 
the raucous screeching of the average music hall perform- 
er. She sang again, and the sweetness of her voice seemed 
to cast a golden radiance over the murky atmosphere of 
the place. There were cadences in song that made him 
think of tinkling church bells in the sunshine of a summer 
Sunday morning; there was the freshness of soft. rain- 
laden winds in apple blossom time. 

John looked at the woman; her face was comely, but 
smooth and hard. “Who is she?” he asked of a stooped 
little man beside him. 

‘Belle Jones.” The speaker had a slight foreign accent. 
“Ah, her voice! She should have it trained. It is glorious. 
I am a musician and I know.” 

John looked at him curiously. 
her to do so?” 

The other shrugged 


“Why don’t you advise 


It seemed that the night 


his shoulders. “So lohan had hheand Belle shan 
many times have I she had chanced to over- 
told Mees Belle of hear a conversation con- 
the fortune that lies cerning him. 

in her throat. ‘What 

use?’ she says. ‘I am 

poor; and it takes 

much money.’ Miss 

Belle—she is what 

you call—good. She 


have no money.” 
John left the place, 
thoughtfully chewing 
on a cigar. The gold- 
en voice haunted him. 
He came back a 
night or two later to 
hear it again. But 
the girl was gone; in 
her place was a loud- 


mouthed darkey ac- 
companying himself 
on a banjo. John 
approached the bar- 
tender and casually 
asked what had _ be- 
come of Belle Jones. 

“Search me,” an- 
swered the _ white- 


aproned dignitary. ‘That batty old 
has-been of an opry singer that used 
to hang out here was always puttin’ the 
idee into the girl’s head of havin’ her voice 
trained. He got her plumb nutty at last. She 
said she’d got to figure out a way to get more 
money.” His voice rose aggrievedly. “If she'd ’a 
loosened up a little and smiled onct in a while and 
helped sell drinks, she’s ’a got more money. But a guy 
ain’t keen on the frozen face— 

But John MacDonald had lost interest. That night he 
went to several places, but he found no trace of Belle. 

His fgith in human nature might have received a severe 
jolt had he known that the object of his solicitude was. 


57 
that very evening, calming working out the details of a 
blackmailing. campaign with himself and his sister as its 
objects. It seemed that the night John had heard Belle 
sing in the cafe, she had chanced to overhear a conver- 
sation concerning him. One man had said to another: 

“Did you see john MacDonald settin’ over there, 
listenin’ to Belie’s singin’ as if he was in a trance?” He 
had winked prodigiousiy at his partner as he saw that 
delle was listening. ‘Now, there’s a chance for you, Bel!e 
Stiddy bachelor, rich, no strings on him—and I could see 
you had him locoed.” 

“Who's John MacDonald?” Belle had asked. 

“Never heard of Big John—him that got tangled up 
in a shootin’ scrape here about four years ago and killed 
his man? The jury set him free without leavin’ the court 
room. And about the little kid that him and his sister 
adopted, that was :eft on the bar of the El Dorado? They 
say he never had 
ward, everything he touched turned to gold. 
worship that child, John 
and Kate. Pretty kid, 
with yellow cur's wy 
and blue eves.” z 

Belle’s 
quick — brain 
immediate- 


a stroke of luck till then, and after- 
They fair 
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ly grasped the situation, and “Here’s your chance!” rang 
in her ears as if it had been spoken aloud. The Mac- 
Donald’s were rich and they had learned to love the child 
she had deserted. Very well; they would undoubtedly 
part with money before they would part with the child. 
Belle was determined to obtain money. The possibilities 
of this source seemed more reliable as she pondered over 
it. After some hard thinking, she decided that it would 
be safest to approach Kate first. She produced the follow- 
ing letter after many laborious trials in which she wasted 
a great deal of paper: 































“Is this all the kid is worth to you?” she sneered. “You'll have to come across with twenty thousand.” 


“Miss Kate MacDonald, 

El Dorado, Nevada. 
The mother of the little girl that you call Goldie 
wants her child. If you want to keep Goldie you will 
have to hand over some money. So don’t say any- 


thing to anybody and meet me at the big rock at the 
end of Bowman street at seven o’clock tonight. If 
you tell anyone, the deal is off and she will come and 
get the girl. 


She can do it. BELLE JONES.” 
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When Kate MacDonald had taken Belle Jerome’s de- 
serted baby to her aching heart, that cold morning in the 
barroom of the El Dorado, it had seemed to her that the 
‘ttle one was directly a gift from God; that Ted Jerome’s 
child had been sent her to love, to help heal the grievous 
hurt its father had given her. The little one had grown 
up in an atmosphere of love and sunshine; she was a 
laughing, dancing little elf, and Kate and John had told 
each other that no hint of the dark tragedy of her baby 
years should ever cast a shadow on her life. And now— 
Kate read Belle’s letter over for the third time and fran- 
tic terror seized her. In one breath she was determined 
to take it at once to John and in the next, she shuddered 
lest Goldie’s mother should make 
good her threat. She happened to 
have quite a sum of money on 
hand that morning, which John 
had given her for the purpose of 
settling their account at the El 
Dorado’ general _ store. Kate 
counted it—it was almost three 
hundred dollars. Perhaps if she 

gave that money to the 
woman she could gain 

time by it. Some- 
thing might happen 
—she would take 
Goldie far away— 
Feverishly Kate 
thrust the money 
in her bosom and 
hurried to the meet- 
ing place given in 
the letter. She would 
do anything, rather 
than give up Goldie. 
Belle was waiting. 


# 


Without words, Kate 
handed her the little 
roll of _ bills. Belle 
looked at them con- 
temptuously. 
“Ts this all the kid is 


worth to you?” she sneered. 
“This is nothing. You'll 
have to come across with—” 
she made a quick mental cal- 
culation, “with twenty thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“Where can I get twenty 
thousand dollars?” gasped 
poor Kate. “It’s impossible 
I’ve given you all I had.” 
“That brother of yours has 
struck it rich, I hear. What’s 
that much money to him? And 
Goldie changed his luck, didn’t 
she? Well, I won't be hard on 
you; [ll give you a week to raise 
it in.” 

Kate wrung her hands. “I 
can’t,” she moaned. 

Belle put the little roll of bills 
in her pocket. “I'll come to 
your house a week from today,” she said coolly. ‘And I'll 
take the money or the kid. If you try any funny business, 
you'll be sorry. Goldie’s mother has friends that will look 
after her.” 

With this threat she turned on her heel, leaving Kate a 
prey to dread fears. She ran all the way home and burst 
in, breathless. “Goldie!” she called. Suppose that dread- 
ful woman had already made good her threat. Kate had 

(Continued on page 114) 
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AKING it by and large, to and fro, 
pro and con, back and forth, as 
someone else has said more ably but 
not so prominently, it was some tour. 
Would that I had the pen of a Gibbon 
or a John Fiske that I could chronicle 
in detail the events as they took place 
and thus contribute my bit to the pages 
of history. 

Little did we—referring to Wallace 
Reid—(hereinafter known as “Wally”), 
the celebrated cartoonist and well 
known Paramount star—little did we— 
1 repeat—dream of the adventures 
which would befall us when—like the 
innocent little babes in the woods, which 
we are—we set forth, hand in hand on 
our voyage of discovery. 

You see, it was this way—Wally had 
been a resident of California for a con- 
stant period of six years; had graduated 
from the rank of “native son,” and 
heen promoted to the exalted degree of 
‘California pioneer.” It is the concen- 
sus of opinion that six years is too long 
to keep away from any one place, and 
Wally was eager to make a trip to 
New York to attend the opera season 
and perhaps run up and hear the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. And I yearned 
to once more gaze upon Grant’s Tomb 
and what new finny treasures had 
heen added to the Aquarium 

When it was breathed in the daily 
prints that Wally was threatened with a 


see 











*: And if the porter hadn’t broken in to see if we 
were still alive—who can tell?” 


visit to New York to do a picture, large 
portions of the public began clamoring 
for him to stop off in their respective 
towns and show himself in person, so that 
they might observe what a real actor 
looks like. 

The itinerary was duly organized, and 
heart-light and fancy-free, we set forth. 
Around the studio we had bragged at 
great length on how we were going to 


Wandering 
With Wally 


Wallace Reid has outdone Ulysses as far as wander- 
a. ing is concerned — but is he a better artist? 


platform. 


Art by Wallace Reid 
Literature by Kenneth McGaffey 





The camera caught Wally on the observation 
Here, at least, he can be recognized. 


“knock ‘em dead” with our “act” once 
we began to appear at the different the- 


atres. Anyone believing our conversa- 
tion could have visualized a_perform- 
ance that would have made vaudeville’s 


greatest 
dumb duo in 


to 


headliners look like a deaf and 
a cark cellar. 
until we had 
the hills that Wally re- 


It was 
climb 


not 


into 


marked: 


sonal 
to do with it? 


to a 


“Now that we have this tour of per- 
appearances what are we going 
What have 7 got to do?” 
“All you've got to when we 
town,” said T, “is to be met by a 


} 


do get 











“Ken bought the Book of Mormon at Salt Lake 
and liked the idea.” 








commenced 








delegation of prominent citizens, fed, 
and then escorted for a little talk at 
from five to fifteen theatres, get on the 
train and then try to get a nice sleep 
before doing it over again in the next 
town.” 

“What 
Wally. 

“Well.” I explained, 
the hard part. The burden of toil is 
upon my humble shoulders for while 
you are entertaining the audiences and 
yourself with your feast of reason and 
flow of soul, I have to stroll casually 
about the town, inspect the various 
points of interest. view the exhibits at 
the Chamber of Commerce, and select 
suitable souvenir postcards to mail to 
my friends out West.” 

“Ts that all?” asked the noted star. 

“Yes,” replied the lowly compan- 
ion. 

“No, it ain’t!” he retorted, using a 
common colloquialism to make his 
point more effective. “There one 
more slight duty you will have to per- 
form, namely this: You will appear 
on the stage each and every time I do 
—or I’m going to be awfully hard to 
catch. You don’t get me_ thrusting 
my shy voung self before an audience 

without both physical and moral sup- 
port—and vou are it. <Any stage that 


do you do?” demanded 


“I have really 


is 


is denied the privilege of supporting 
,our slight form will also have to get 
along without me 





“In Kansas City they rolled our remains cut of 
town.” 


“That point being settled to the sat- 
isfaction of all,” he continued, stretch- 
ing his legs and sprawling his feet on 
the opposite seat in utter defiance of 
Pullman regulations, “what am I going 
to talk about?” 


“Tell them how good an actor you 
are.” was grouchily suggested. 
“No. I’ve got to talk longer than 


that,” mused Wally. pensively knocking 
the ashes from his pipe into his con- 
fer’s open suit case. “What will I talk 
about? How pictures are made is old 
stuff and would take too long. I must 
talk about something that won’t take too 
long, because after three or four min- 
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utes out there, I am going to 
pass away—and besides, I 
can't stand long on this bum 
hip.” 

“Well, it’s a cinch you'll have 
to explain your limp anyway. 
Tell how you got it, and why,” 
the real genius of the troupe 
suggested. 

“Good idea,’ complimented 
the artist, “what are you going 
to say when you introduce 
me?” 

“I shall wait until I hear 
what you have to say,’ re- 
sponded the introducer, “and 
if it is good stuff 1 shall use 
the best part of it in telling 
about you, thereby leaving you 
flat when you come on and pay- 
ing you off for forcing me to 
introduce you. In _ military 
nomenclature this is called re- 
prisal.” 

It was warm when we re- 
tired but some time during the night a 
blizzard sneaked up on us and when our 
little pink eyelids began to flutter at 
daybreak 
it was raging 
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“In Baltimore the darkness of sleep was dispelled by the entrance of 


two reporters. Oh boy! some reporters!” 

framed up in the back of my head to 
spring as a surprise. It began, “Mr. 
Mayor, Fellow Citizens, Ladies and 
Gentlemen! We have with us to- 
night the most famous, the most 





as strong with- 
in the drawing 
room as with- 
out. The push 
button had 
been worn out 
the night be- 
fore and as the 
celebrated car- 
toonist wouldn’t 
get up to close 








popular and most beautiful mas- 
culine exponent of the silent drama, 
etc., etc.” I had it all set. Knew 
what to do with my hands and feet 
and all that. In the dark, back 
stage, we both got stage fright and 
to hide it we both started kidding 
each other in whispers—then all of 
a sudden someone pushed me out 
in front of a lot of footlights, faces, 
orchestra, spot light and things. After 








the transom crowding my heart down where 
and turn on it belonged and adjusting my soar- 
the steam, we “In Pittsburg we meta girl who ing Adam’s apple, I began— 
were due to confided that she was Miss “Ladies and Gentlemen.” That 
lay there Clark’s double. (Get the eyes.” concluded my . 
freezing until portion of the : 


a relief expedition arrived. Along in the 
afternoon just as we were about to pass 
away from frost bite and starvation, the 
porter got curious as to whether or not 
we were dead, came in and fixed things 
so we could get up by the time we 
reached Salt Lake. 

A lot of nice people met us at the 
train, drove us up to the hotel, forced 
food into our starving forms and then 
we were dragged over to the theater to 
make our first public appearance, still 
with no speeches. Just as we were leav- 
ing the hotel, I grabbed the trusty fiddle 
and stuck it under my arm. 

““What’s that for?” asked the Charles 
Dana Gibson of the silent art. 

“That,” explained the rest of the or- 
ganization, “is the life preserver. When 
you get out there on the stage and say, 
‘Ladies and gentlemen’ and then can’t 
think of anything more, Ill hand you 


this and say, ‘For heaven’s sake— 
fiddle!’ ” 
Tears of gratitude sprang into the 


strong man’s eyes. 

As we started back stage for our first 
conquest, Wally whispered—“What will 
I talk about?” 

“Tell them how vou got hurt in ‘The 
Woman God Forgot,’ and frozen in ‘Nan 
of Music Mountain.’ ” 

“Gosh!” said Wally. 


T had an original introduction all 








entertain- 
ment. The rest 
of the oration was 
elsewhere—it was 
not with me. 
Wally blocked the 
wings so I couldn’t 
get off so there 
was nothing left 
for me to do but 
to fall back on 








ay 
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“And most of my 
‘grand opera’ looked 
like this.” 








“Ken wanted to see 

Grant’s Tomb, but 

this is what he saw 
the most of.” 


“Our first night in New York 
we saw lots of Spanish at the 
cocoanut grove,” 





the kidding we had done in the 
dark, so I told the audience 
about it, knowing that I would 
be shot at sunrise anyway. 
After four long years of con- 
versation I managed to men- 
tion Wally’s name and ducked 
during the applause. Wally 
stepped out with his knees and 
teeth sounding like the dance 
scene in “Carmen.” 

“For once,” I thought, “the 
handsome actor has met his 
Waterloo.” 

By the time the applause had 
subsided he got his nerve back 
and without trying to be a Dan- 
iel Webster, told about the snow 
scene and how it was taken up 
in Truckee. He got away with 
it. My stuff was probably over 
their heads. Reid finished with 
a lot of applause and every 
one seemed to take to him. 
The nice, hearty reception we 
were given afterwards gave us our nerve 
and by the time we had finished the 
fourth and last appearance in Salt Lake 
we had enough to borrow money from 
the audience if the orchestra hadn’t been 
in the way. 

The next afternoon we headed for 
Denver. I knew we would be a big hit 
in Denver because at one time I was a 
prominent citizen in those parts and the 
papers could come out with headlines, 
saying: “Local Boy Back With Star’— 
and other thrilling headlines. 

To cheer up the Wyoming plains, Wally 
dug out his little soprano saxaphone and 
began to render a little harmony. Wally 
had just reached the second or third bar 
of some lilting ditty when the train 
stopped with a jerk, doors flew open and 
the train crew jumped out. I rushed to 
the platform and saw a whole gang look- 
ing under the cars and back along the 
track. “Somebody thought we hit sum- 
pin’,’ explained a porter. The train 
started and we started more melody in 
the drawing room. With a jerk that 
nearly threw us 
out of our seats 
the train stopped 
again. More ex- 
citement on the 
part of the 
train crew and 
as I stuck my 
head out of 
the drawing 
room door, I 
heard the con- 
ductor say: 
“Check up the 
women and 
children.” 
Then I realized. 
Saxaphone! That 
was it! The train 
crew thought mur- 
der, not music 
was being com- 
mitted. 

Back went the 
saxaphone out of 
sight and from 
Denver it went home. No 
use taking chances with 
the railroads and police. 

(Continued on page (110) 

























A FILM SATIRE 


“Nut Stuff.” And it’s all that its title implies. 


“AJUT STUFF” is the first moving-picture satire on the 

movies. Rather a burlesque than a satire; but still the 
first. Of course Anita Loos has satirized everything from the 
New-thought faddists to Pacifism; but she has not yet done 
the movies. Until she does, “Nut Stuff” stands alone. 

It is a one-reel Essanay comedy, arranged and directed by 
Arthur Hotaling. It exposes the methods of the “Hardly Able 
Feature-Film Company’ whose eminent director conceives a 
brilliant scenario entitled, ““Whose Girl is She?” He .induces 
his company to stage the picture on credit, and takes them 
out on location—where he throws his arms about, stands in 
front of his own camera, and in other ways proves himself 
a real artiste. He carries his finished product to the Pur- 
chasing Department, where it is run off to the buyers. And 
we have on a smaller screen “Whose Girl is She?” There is 
the sweetly-simple heroine; the stalwart hero; the heavy- 
mustached villain; the screen butler. There is a travesty on 
the quick-change artists of the serials; on the careless direc- 
tion that permits a player to enter a room in one costume 
and leave it in another. There is the abduction in broad 
daylight; the incriminating hand-print; the fight at the finish: 
the nick-of-time rescue. The close-ups are unique; the whole 
picture is slanted like the scenes in a ship at sea. And after 
“Whose Girl is She?” has been run to the thrilling finish, 
there is its director, somewhat shaken out of his self-esteem 
by a comedy-kick out. Finally we see him entangled in his 
roll of film. misunderstood by his long-suffering company. Yet 
there may be some who will take “Nut Stuff” seriously. 

















The big scene—the thrilling episode in the man-hole from “Whose Girl 
is She?” The heavy-mustached villain has the heroine in his clutches; 
but never mind—our hero is on his way. 





Arthur Bates, as the director of the “Hardly Able Feature Film Co.,” 
thinks he has found a whale of a melodramatic spectacle in “Whose Girl 
is She?” He wrote it himself. 





————y 














He reads the ’script to his company, who finally consent to stage the pic- 
ture. Observe from left-to-right: “Whose Girl is She’; her 


mother; 
her father; the heavy-mustached villain. 

















The director calls through his megaphone for more action. He’s standing 
in front of the camera; but the cameraman doesn’t mind. You know 
every good director wears a cap on location. 
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While the director is assembling his 
company for a new picture, down in the 
factory a group of young ladies are 
running “raw” film through the perfo- 
rating machine. All film must 
be perforated down both mar- 
gins in order that it will run 
over the cogs of the camera. 





The exposed film is taken down to the developing room. This film is 

the “master film” or the negative, from which are made prints that go to 

the theatres. The principle on which this is developed is the same 

employed in developing your Kodak snap-shots. It’s a wary process 
—for a tiny bit of light would spoil everything. 


Stars That 
Do Not Shine! 


Proving, however, that “Doug,” Mary Pick- 
ford or Bill Hart aren't “the whole show” 


Illustrations from Rothacker Studios. Chicago 





The photographer then fills 
his camerawith the perforated, 
unexposed film and takes the 
scenes as you see here. 
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Now that the negative is developed, it is placed over a 

strong light. And an inspector stands over it, hunting 

for flaws. One time a well known producer filmed 

five hundred or so feet of a spectacular “costume” 

picture on what proved to be imperfect film, dis- 

covered by the inspector. The scenes were re-taken at 
great loss of time and money. 








OUR beloved faces of the shadow stage aren't “the 

whole show.” There is a world of talent—genius 

—off the studio floor necessary to complete a 

photoplay. Imagine! ‘Our Mary” could never have 

become the celebrity she now is were it not for the help- 
ing hand of these studio folk. 

There’s Jimmie the cameraman, Louise the perforator, 
Jerry the negative developer—and scads of others. In 
obscure corners of the studio factory they employ brain 
and finger that the movie goer may sit in his favorite 
theatre and forget about the war cost of living. 

And so—in order that these “stars that never shine” 
may receive due recognition, let’s be off to the Mills of 
Make-Believe. (And Mary pul-lease don’t pout! These 
folks are entitled to a little publicity, aren’t they? Of 
course. ) 











Here is the sub-titling department where the lines you read on the screen are photo- 
graphed. These subtitles are “set up” in type and printed on a heavy piece of 
paper. They are then photographed. 




















After inspection, the negative is washed in pure water. A speck of dust on this 

negative would be magnified many times when the picture is shown in the After the strips of positive film are developed, they go to 

theatre. The air in the devel- the assembling room, where nimble-fingered young ladies 

~~ oping rooms is kept immacu- put them together. Extreme care must be exercised to see 
SS late by vacuum cleaners. that the strips are pasted in their proper places. 
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And now the picture is ready for your favorite theatre. The operator 

is an “unseen star” too. For the movie goer is at his mercy. He must 

see to it that the picture is run off at proper speed and with the proper 

amount of light. Vastly unlike the old-day projection room, the modern 

place is a marvel of fire-proof construction. Should a piece of film 

catch fire, all windows and trap doors automatically shut, preventing the 
fire from spreading. 


Here we see the establishing ot printing time for the 

positives. The expert-looking gentleman is studying the 

details of the negative, ascertaining how many seconds 

the exposure of the negative against the positive film 
will be necessary. 
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Artist Gale’s Impressions of the Triangle Studio 



















Like a good director Frank Borzage is seeing that his star, Bill Desmond gets all 
the calciura that’s coming to him. 


——__ 


Texas Guinan radiating good cheer as per usual, 

because it’s her nature to, while her director, E. 

Mason Hopper, glooms because Props put a stuffed 

pin cushion on what was supposed to be a million- 
iare’s dresser. 
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Mr. H. O. Davis, the Triangle Virtuoso, rendering his favorite ditsy 
“Work for the night is coming.” 










: - .oht 
Trianzle’s private burial ground Al righ ' 

Leech df “En” oT osi€, take 
sketch d fron “life This is the aatke ( 
the most cheerful graveyard in and turn 


the world because it’s just “props.” 


slowly -- 





Roy Stewart posing for us 

real pretty while Director 

Cliff Smith has Josie Sedg- 

wick all worked up and 

shedding real tears as she 

Jack Curtis, who plays the Drainman in “The Servant in the House” takes the cheeild from Wale 
and a glimpse into his humble abode. Whitman. 
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Helpful Helen 


In which it is attested that elasticity, plus willing 
ness, plus George Beban, can carry one to glory 









































By Kenneth McGaffey 


S a scenario writer, Helen Jerome Eddy proved she 

is a clever actress. She hadn’t thought about 

being an actress at all. She had pinned her hopes f 

of immortality firmly upon the plan of writing fs 
Scenarios, from the time she saw her first moving picture. 
But that just goes to show the kind of girl Helpful Helen 
is. She’s elastic. Not like the Keystone ladies, after the 
manner of their kind, but speaking mentally. She's the 
kind of girl, for example, who, desiring a diamond sun- 
burst for a birthday present and receiving only a pearl 
necklace, wouldn't ever be sniffy about it and hand back 
the pearls. Not Helen. Like the busy little bee, she flits 
from photoplay to photoplay, gathering what honors there 
be and finding many where others would scorn to look. 
Which is why she has become acknowledged as the clever- 














Photoplayers Stud 
est young character playeress in the Morosco branch 
of the Paramount family. 

When Helen was four years old, her parents lived 
in New York and evidently received a booklet from 
the Chamber of Commerce, or a souvenir postcard 
from Los Angeles, for they promptly packed up and 
moved to the “land of the orange, the citron and 
vine,” and little Miss Helen was sent to school. She 
went to see moving pictures and decided that her 
place in life was as a writer of scenarios. She 
promptly took her little pen in her little hand 
and set about to be a big noise in the prepara- 
tion of the silent drama—but, as fast as she 
would send scenarios to the different studios 
around Los Angeles, so fast would these 
scenarios come. back. Finally, being in 
San Diego, she decided to beard the _ 


Helpful Helen Jerome Ed- 
dy is versatile except as to 
whiskers. And she’d wear 
’em if the ’script required «4 
it. She’s that helpful. * 
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lion in its very den, and with a scenario clasped firmly in 
her right hand, and with eighteen years of confidence 
behind her, Miss Helen called upon Captain Melville, head 
of the Lubin studios. 

The Captain regretted that he could not use the scenario, 
but asked the writer if she wouldn’t like to be an actress. 
This had never occurred to Miss Eddy, but she said that 
she would. So she was cast to play the twig in a produc- 


tion entitled, “As the Twig is Bent.” 
Miss Eddy liked herself so well as an ingenue that she 
stayed at the Lubin plant for nearly six months and then 





returned to Los Angeles. She showed up at the Morosco 
studios one day when a girl of her type happened to be 
needed and before many weeks Helpful Helen was a regu- 
lar member of the stock company. She made her first 
appearance with Dustin Farnum in “The Gentleman from 
Indiana.” 

\bout this time George Beban came out to the Morosco 
studio to produce ‘Pasquale,’ ore of his clever Italian 
characterizations. It was suggested that Miss Eddy play 
the ro'e of his leading woman. Mr. Beban promptly threw 
up his hands in holy horror, saying it wou'd be impossib'e. 
Did Helpful Helen grieve ard sigh? Not Helen. She wert 
to her dressing room and when she returned as an Italian 
girl, Mr. Beban greeted her with shouts of approval. Since 
then, Miss Eddy has frequently been a Wop. 


Helen’s tresses were black and long, hanging nearly te 
her waist, and could not be dressed in the true Italian 
manner. Did Helpful Helen hesitate? Not she. Art 
called and she obeyed. Without the knowledge of her 
parents, and with the assistance of a barber, she bobbed 
her hair in the interest of the photodrama and she has not 
been so popular around home ever since. 

She appeared with George Beban in ‘His Sweetheart,” 
“The Marcellini Millions,’ and “The Cook of Canyon 
Camp’’—always as an Italian. In “The Wax Model,” 
however, she had an opportunity to wash the brown paint 


They call Helen a pinch 
hitter and a hit in the tight- 
est pinch. And she has 
glorified the Wop woman. 
Here she is verbatim from 
some Beban productions. 


off her face, and appeared as a young American girl in love 
with an artist. She also had an opportunity to be a regu- 
lar society girl in “As Men Love,” but this was only when 
Beban was not using her in a picture, for now he swears 
by Helen and will have no other. 

Miss Eddy is not yet well enough acquainted with the 
stage to be superstitious, consequently when everyone in 
the company. including Mr. Beban, refused to break a 
mirror in “The Cook of Canyon Camp,” it was Helpful 
Helen who stepped forward and shattered it, thereby pre- 
cipitating upon herself seven years of bad luck. She is 
still waiting for the bad luck to set in. 

When George Beban was getting ready to do “One 
More American” Miss Eddy was tied up in another picture 

(Continued on page tog) 








Annexing 


Bill 


A million dollars that 
caused a lot of trouble 


By Frances Denton 





R. WILLIAM DOW, Attorney at Law, bachelor 

and unattached, didn't approve of the way his 

brother, Richard Dow, was very much married. 

Not that Billy was any advocate of single- 

b‘essedness; on the contrary, he was deeply in love with 

one of his clients, Enid Barwei!, and he intended to put 

the momentous little four-word question to her before long. 

He intended to have a home of his own, and have it soon. 

But it would be a home built on the right kind of a founda- 

tion. He didn’t intend to occupy any such infernally 
humiliating matrimonial status as did poor Dick. 

Not that there would seem to be anything the matter 
with Dick’s home, at first glance. It was furnished in 
luxury and taste and situated on a most 
fashionable street. But alas! Dick’s 
money hadn't paid for the rare rugs and 
pictures that made it a place of comfort 
and luxury. A poor man, he had married 
the daughter of a millionaire—and never 
for a moment was he allowed to forget it. 

So when Mr. William Dow entered his 
brother’s library one evening, pulled off 
his gloves and glanced around, its beau- 
tiful appointments left him cold. Dick 
came forward leisurely, holding a news- 
paper spread open. “Congratulations o!d boy.” said he. 
Enid will make you a wonderiul wife. too. Quite a wind- 
fall for her, wasn’t it?” 

“What do you mean?” Billy’s face showed his bewilder- 
ment. 

‘Haven't you heard the news?” 
toward him. 
dollars.” 

“What!” 
mean?” 

“It’s all here. ‘Enid Barwell proves to be the nearest 
relative of the eccentric oil queen who went down on the 
ill-fated steamer Palamic. Henderson and Henderson—’ 
What’s the matter, old chap? You look as if something 
had hit you.” 

Billy took the paper and sank into a chair. 
later he looked up with distress in his face. 
everything. I can’t marry Enid now. 
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Dick shoved the paper 
“Enid Barwell bad just inherited a million 


The color left Billy’s face. ‘‘What do you 


A moment 
“This alters 
No reflection on 
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“IT know Billy loves me,” 
sobbed Enid, “but he'll 
never marry me on ac- 
count of this wretched 
money.” 


you, Dick. but I can't see myse!f with a wife that has more 
money than I have.” 

Dick flushed slightly. 
claimed impatiently. 

silly’s retort was silenced by the entrance of Mrs. Dick, 
a thin, vinegary-looking blonde. “Congratulations, brother 
Billy!” she said with a little, edgy laugh. “The Dow 
brothers certainly go in for rich wives.” 

Being a gentleman, Billy did not comment aloud. In- 
stead, he smiled grimly and thanked Bessie for her con- 
gratulations. He'd show her! 

But it was going to be a good deal harder to “show” 
Enid. Billy smoked a good many cigars and paced a 
good many miles of floor before he finally 
decided that he wouldn't see her at all. 
He was afraid he couldn't trust himself. 


“Oh, youre an idiot!” he ex- 


by permission, 


: reg Be So he sent her a little note of congratu- 
ToC ce Vv S33 a- . . ° 
; ; lation. which was also a queer mixture 
iit Sti of apology and renunciation, and began, 
ee .2dqays eile ed . ” 
ae “NMIy dear Miss Barwell. 
..Creighton Hale “iP cae oS 
Micka Meeniies Enid received the note while she and 
. avlargare sreene 


her chum, Mrs. Maude Frayne, were en- 
caged in the fascinating occupation of 
arranging the furnishings of their hand- 
some new apartment. for when one falls 
heiress to a million dollars one doesn’t live in a battered 
studio in Washington Square a minute longer than it takes 
to find a new dwelling p'ace. 

Eaverly Enid tore open the note. but a second later an 
expression of surprised dismay erased the happiness in her 
face. ‘For goodness sakes, read this.” she ejaculated, 
holding it out to Maude. ‘You'd think T had meas’es. 
not money, the way Billy has written ” 

Maude read the formal, “My dear Miss Barwell,” and 
her eyebrows lifted. ‘“Billy’s frozen by your gold,” she 
said. “Let me think a while.” 

Five minutes’ cogitation produced an idea, and Maude 
went for pen and paper. “Don’t pay any attention te 
this,’ she advised. ‘‘We’ll give a house warming and in- 
vite him. When once you get him here—” 

“To think of his calling me ‘Miss,’ Enid broke in with 
trembling lips. She rose and went to the window, playing 
dejectedly with the curtain tassel. 
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The Sheriff had refused to listen to Billy’s plea 


of mistaken identity, or to consider proofs. 


“Cheer up,” came the vivacious answer. 
copy this and we'll send it right away.” 
Billy received the note and as he recognized the hand- 
writing, his heart leaped. He frowned; this was a bad 
beginning. He'd control his own emotions, by George, or— 
He tore the note open, and read: 


“Here; you 


“Dear Billy: 

“It was sweet of you to congratulate me, but the 
‘Miss’ did seem distant. A miss is as good as a mile 
between friends. Please come to my house-warming 
on Thursday, and I'll forgive you. 

“Ever yours, 
“ENID.” 


The thing was going to be hard, 
And Enid evidently wasn’t going to 
make it easier. Well, he’d go to the party and see her 
for the last time. He'd make her understand. But in 
spite of his stubborn determination an insistent pang in 
his heart would not be stilled. His conscience reproached 
him—he had given Enid cause to think he cared for her; 
might she not have learned to care for him. Was he doing 
the square thing by her? But, fortifying him in his resolve, 
there came the memory of the times he had seen his brother 
humiliated in the little differences of opinion that had 
arisen between him and his wife, simply because she was 
able to use the weapon of her wealth upon him. 

Of course, Billy did not realize that he was paying Enid 
a small compliment in refusing to be similarly circum- 
stanced. He was no analyist; just an ordinary, bull- 
headed, lovable man who wanted his wife to depend upon 
him. 

So he went to Enid’s party, his knees weakening, but 
his determination adamant. And he came home late that 
night, pale and shaken, but still firm in his resolve. Almost 
he had wavered—she had looked so desirable and her eyes 
had been like stars, as she greeted him. The music, the 
flowers, her sweet presence—how he would have enjoyed 
them but for the hateful dollar sign that seemed to mock 
at him, half-concealed everywhere. And when Enid had 
told him, “I’m afraid your love isn’t much if you put money 


Billy groaned a little. 
devilisily hard! 
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above it,” he had groaned aloud, but his stubborn will 
had conquered. 

She had gone farther than that; she had told him she 
would give all her money to charity. But that wouldn't 
do, either. A husband that had cost a million dollars! 
Billy refused to be bought in that way, either. What 
woman on earth would not live to regret the price?” 

In the meantime Enid and Maude were cold-creaming 
themselves and making other teminine preparations for 
sleep. But Enid’s mind was tar from her efforts. As she 
lay in bed her tears suddenly overflowed 

“I know Billy loves me,” she sobbed; “but he'll never 
marry me on account of this wretched money.” 

“Billy’s a fool,” observed Maude, tartly. “I wouldn't 
make myself miserable over him; there’s as good fish in 
the sea as ever were caught.” 

“There’s no one like Billy,” 
flashing through her tears. 
him on account of the money. 
Let me think.” 

“Get rid of a million dollars!” ejaculated Maude. 

Suddenly Enid’s face lightened. “I’ve got it! You 
know ycur husband has a positive genius for losing money. 
I'll let him speculate with mine.” 

Maude had a husband with whom she was on more or 
less friendly terms—according to the condition of the stock 
market. Just at that time George was in hard luck, having 
made a failure of trying to float an “Unsinkable Ship” 
proposition; and just at that minute he was sound asleep, 
dreaming dreams which were much rosier than his pros- 
pects. His telephone rang. Sleepily George turned over 
and rubbed his eyes. It rang again, insistently. Glaring 
at it, he raised on his elbow and said, “Hello! Who?” 

Over the wire came sweetly: 
“Tt’s Maude. Don’t you re- 
member me? It’s Maude, 
your wife.”’ 

“Oh, certainly,” with the 


retorted Enid, her eyes 
“But I'm not going to lose 
I'll get rid of it some how. 






A day or two later there was another meeting 
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utmost politeness. ‘What can I do for you, Maudie?” 

‘Enid Barwell wants to speak to you.” 

There was a pause, while the telephone at the other end 
changed hands. Then, from George’s end: 

“Oh, yes. How are you, Enid?” 

“It will be a pleasure. Meet you at Clayton’s bank 
tomorrow at ten. Certainly. How much?” 

A second later a gasping breath—from George. 

*How—er, I don’t think I heard correctly. How much?” 

Back came the answer, unmistakably plain. Feebly 
George hung up the receiver and wiped his forehead. His 
eves were bulging. 

“One million dollars!”’ he gulped. 

He pinched himself and the resultant “Ouch!” reassured 
him. 

“One million dollars and I’m awake. Ye Gods!” 


Next morning, Billy, very low in mind, was disconso- 
lately getting the best of a poached egg when a messenger 
boy brought him a telegram. He tore it open, ran his 
hands through his hair in bewilderment, and observed 
“Great Scott!” 

Then he looked at his watch, jumped up from the break- 
fast table and began throwing things into his suit case. 
He looked at his watch again, grabbed his hat and coat 
and suit case, rushed down the steps and hailed a taxi. 

Three hours later, when the conductor called ‘Hoskins 
Village,” Billy who had been gazing with unseeing eyes 
out of the grimy window of a day railway coach, came to 
earth with a start. This was the place. He climbed off, 
and after a scrutiny of the one main street, started toward 
a signboard which he saw dimly in the distance, labeled 
‘Hoskins Hotel.” 

Entering the place he held a few minutes’ whispered 
conversation with the white-whiskered hotel clerk who 
pointed mysteriously in the direction of the stairway. 
With a nod, Billy followed the directing finger and 
presently tapped on the closed door of an 
upstairs room. There was no an- 

e™ #5 swer. He knocked 





in the office of the president of Clayton’s bank. 










Billy was just an 
ordinary, bull- 
headed, lovable 
man, who wanted 
his wife to depend 


on him. 


again, and then the-door opened the veriest crack and an 
eye was applied to the other side of the opening. 

“Harry!” said Billy impatiently. “What the dickens—” 

The door opened wider and a beckoning finger was thrust 
through. Mystified, Billy entered. The shades were 
pulled and the room was in semi-darkness, but there was 
light enough to reveal the owner of the beckoning finger 
as a pale, anxious-looking, unshaven, but otherwise attrac- 
tive young man. 

Billy put down his suit case and grabbed the young 
man’s shoulders deligntediy. “Gesh. Harry, I'm glad to 
see you! But why the hurry-up ca!! and what are you 
doing so far off the map?” 

The other put his finger to his lips and tiptoed 
over to the window, nervously drawing the shade 
closer. Then he said in a whisper: 

“I’m hiding from the potice.”’ 

Billy laughed. ‘Come off! What joke is this? 
The Reverend Harry Denton of Wisconsin— 

He stopped as he saw the woe-begone expres- 
sion on the other’s face. ‘You don't mean it, 
Harry?” he continued. “What's wrong?” 

Denton sat down on the edge of the bed and 
clasped his knees. “You see, my _ secretary, 
Smith, skipped with the bui'ding funds. He left 
me a clew, but my parishioners thought I was 
the thief, and while I've been following Smith, 
they ve been following me. Detectives are after 
me and I’m out of funds.” 

“You poor old fellow,” said Billy. “How 
much do you want?” pulling out his bill case. 

“Enough to take me to New York. You see—” 
Denton hesitated “—if I.can find my secretary 
tonight I can clear myself. Tomorrow will be 
too late.’ Again he hesitated. “I know it’s a 
lot to ask—-but think of my position. Would 
you—would you mind being arrested so I can 
give them the slip? You can easily prove your 
identity after I’m gone.” 

It was Billy’s turn to hesitate. He did not 
particularly relish the idea, but after all, it would 
only mean an unpleasant experience of a day or 
so. He could do not less for his friend. So has- 
tily they began changing clothes. 











“T’ll go with you peaceably,” protested Billy, “though of course you’ve made a mistake.” 


Some heavy steps were heard on the stairs. “I think 
they’re coming now,” said Denton nervously. ‘Pretend 
you're asleep, Billy, and hold them off while I slip out 


of the window. The side piazza is clear.” He suited his 
actions to his words and raised the window sash. 

“Who’s there?” called Billy sleepily, in response to a 
thunderous knocking. With a glance to see that Harry 
was safe he rose and opened the door, stifling another 
yawn. The detectives pushed into the room. One of them 
held a telegram in his hand. Consulting it, he said: “Yes, 
it’s him, all right. ‘Five feet nine, smooth face, blonde, 
blue eyes.’” He pulled out a pair of handcuffs. “Put 
on the bracelets, young feller.” 

“T’ll go with you peaceably,” 
of course you’ve made a mistake. Leave my hands free.” 

“We ain’t taking no chance,” said the detective. “A 
parson that goes wrong’ll do anything.” So the handcuffs 
went on. 

And Billy, for the first time in his life. saw the inside 
of a jail. But he managed to persuade the sheriff, after 
a while, to send a telegram to George Frayne asking him 
to bring or send five thousand dollars so that he might 
be released on bail. The sheriff had refused to listen to 
his plea of mistaken identity. or to consider any proofs: 
but if he could furnish cash bail Well, he’d ask the 
Judge; that might be a different matter. It couldn’t do 
harm to wire for the money. 

As the sheriff laboriously spelled out Billy’s copy for 
the telegram a lugubrious voice beside him uttered: 

“You'll never get that bail if George has a wife like 
my Annie.” 

Billy turned. 
antly. 

The man in the opposite cell dragged his cot to the 
door so that he might be comfortable and talk to Billy. 
“What’s your graft?” he inquired. “I’m in for vagrancy. 
Can you beat it? A fine comedown for Spike Pollit!” 

“What’s your regular line?” 

“I’m a dip. Vagrancy! If it hadn’t been for my wife, 


protested Billy, “though 


“So I’ve got company,” he said pleas- 
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Annie—” Fluently Pollit swore vengeance upon the ab- 
sent Annie, who in some vague way was responsible for 
his social downfall. 

So the evening passed, Billy listening to Pollit’s harangue 
and wondering what the morning would bring to him. He 
tried not to think of Enid, but he dreamed that she was 
a queen on a golden throne, and though she stretched out 
her hands to him in eager appeal, he could not reach her 
because of a bristling guard of dollar marks that barred 
the way. 

Billy’s dreams might have been pleasanter had he known 
what was actually transpiring in New York during his 
absence. The pleasant little meeting at Clayton’s bank, 
where Enid, in spite of the banker's protestations, was 
arranging to put her fortune into the hands of George 
Frayne, was suddenly interrupted. A tall, angular lady 
stalked in, followed by lawyer Henderson, and announced 
coolly that she was Miss Parr who had gone down on the 
Palamic. As a matter of fact, she had not stayed down; 
she had come up again. And she was here in flesh and 
would be pleased to handle her own investments, with all 
due thanks to George Frayne for his kindness; and she 
would require of Miss Barwell! a strict accounting of ever 
nickel which she had used of money not hers. 

After the first shock and surprise, Enid’s heart grew 
light. She was so happy that she even asked her aunt to 
share her apartment with her, until their affairs could be 
settled. Miss Parr, upon seeing Enid’s luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, reproved her severely for her sinful extrav- 
agance; but Enid did not stop to listen. She must find 
her beloved Billy and tell him the glad news! 

More easily said than done. At his rooms it was said 
that he had left suddenly two days before. His club had 
no trace of him. Bewildered and worried, Enid and Maude 
returned home, where they encountered George Frayne 
who excitedly waved a telegram at them. 

Enid snatched it. “It’s all right,” she cried. 
safe; he’s in jail.” 

(Continued on page 108) 
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R.and Mrs. George Walsh. George is a Foxy exponent of the art of jumping- 
over-things-instead-of-going-round. One of his late leaps bears the title, “The 
Kid is Clever.” But George’s first claim to fame was as Seena Owen’s husband. 
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T seems incredible that Edith Storey w 


as born in New York. She has all the 
warmth of the Latin with the intensity of the Slav. 


She is forever contradicting 
herself by playing an American girl one day and a tragic child of Russia the next. 
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ATHERINE MacDONALD, the sister of Mary MacLaren, might write a book 
on “Men Who Have Made Love to Me—on the Screen.’ A chapter each 
would bedevoted to Douglas Fairbanks,Charles Ray,Jack Pickford,andnow Bill Hart. 
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HE nicest thing about Mary Miles Minter is that she’s really an ingenue. Off 
screen she lets her hair hang and wears white and eats apples and swims and 
drives her own car and plays tennis. Would we call this a love game? Yes. 
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have sent out long articles describing your gen- 
erosity, together with a photograph of a tablet 
inscribed “From the friends of William Fox, 
assembled at a banquet—a tribute to his record 
of public service, not only in his own profes- 
sion, but also in the field of sacrifice and 
charity.” 

But there is a quality that comes before 
charity, and without which charity can be noth- 
ing but ostentation — justice. 

What is your record for justice, Mr. Fox? 

Mr. Fox has advertised broadcast that a 
certain feature made by his company is based 
upon a recent case in which a young man dis- 
graced his family, was divorced by his wife and 
later killed by her, the wife being exonerated 
by a jury. To name the picture would be but 
to advertise it to the morbid. Willingly or un- 
willingly, consciously or unconsciously, the 
employes of Mr. Fox reflect his character so 
long as they are in his employ, just as the em- 
ployes of all other producers reflect the ideas of 
the guiding mind. It is, therefore, literally true 
to say that it is William Fox who has dragged 
before the public gaze the unhappy and blame- 
less men and women who were made to suffer, 
through the misdeeds of a dissipated young 
man, to the last degree of human endurance. 
Nor was Mr. Fox satisfied with this. His pub- 
licity department caused to be circulated a story 
stating that there was a general belief that the 
leading role in this picture was played by none 
other than the unhappy woman who had killed 
her husband, following this report with the 
smug statement that the belief was unfounded. 
In all this Mr. Fox uses the real names of the 
principals in the tragedy. There is no grief 
that excites his pity or forbearance. Here was 
a chance to “clean up,” and no means was 
overlooked in the campaign to excite the un- 
healthy curiosity of the kind of people who 
rush to the scene of a murder and carry off 
souvenirs. 

But mark the subtlety of Mr. Fox! In an 
attempt to cover his tracks and not appear 
openly as a purveyor of scandal, he spreads 
upon his film long harangues describing the 
wonders of mother-love, with all the ingenuous- 
ness of one who has just made a great discov- 
ery. Thus he seeks to disarm the pity of 
women by the most insidious form of flattery, 
taking advantage of their most sacred emotions 
to blind them to his nefarious deed. Thus he 
pretends to make a heroine of a woman whose 
only desire is that the world shall forget her, 
and permit her to bury her wrecked life in 
devotion to her child. 

Contemplating this record, Mr. Fox’s chari- 








charity of the rich man flinging crusts to beggars, 
which is not charity at all, but an effort to still 
the voice of conscience. Let Mr. Fox consider 
this the next time he gives from his well-filled 
coffers and directs his publicity department to 
tell the world of his charity. 
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As to Some of our high-brow readers 
: have been writing to us, asking 
Slap-Stick. e been iting to us, asking 


why do we not excoriate the 
common or macksennett comedy? The princi- 
pal reason is that we get a good many laughs 
out of them ourself. Let him who is without 
sin among you cast the first pie. 
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“The World The action of Mr. George K. 
Do Move.” Spoor, president of the Essanay 
Film Manufacturing Company 
and one of the real pioneers of the flickering 
films, is significant of the changing conditions 
in a business that moves closer each day to the 
principles that must underlie all enduring com- 
mercial institutions. 

Mr. Spoor comes out frankly and tells us 
that he has changed his producing policy be- 
cause he recognizes a new trend, and is going to 
follow it. 

This is very refreshing. This moving pic- 
ture magnate is talking like a business man. It 
is a hundred to one shot that most of the men 
dominating the motion picture industry, instead 
of making an out and out business-like state- 
ment, would have attempted to cover the 
movement by a camouflage barrage of hot air 
shells from his publicity department. 

He recognizes that the public taste has 
changed —that it will be satisfied with nothing 
but the highest class productions. And he 
realizes that the man who pays the dime rules 
the screen. 

There will be no permanent stock com- 
panies at Essanay hereafter, no overhead ex- 
pense between productions, no heavy payrolls. 
Every picture will be cast from the best avail- 
able players to be found in the New York and 
Chicago theatres and studios, and produced 
under the supervision of Victor Eubank. 

Looks like business. Sounds like business. 

3 
Who’ll Win A suitable reward awaits the 
This Prize. actor or director who will devise 
some new method of expressing 
the arrival of an idea, at present invariably 
“registered” by smiting the left palm with the 
right fist. 
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Over- For two years we have been hear- 
Production. i®% the cry that there isa disastrous 

over-production of pictures. Yet, 
in going to and fro among the theatres of late, 
we have noted an extensive revival of a film 
made in Italy years ago, “Quo Vadis,” and every- 
where it seems to draw crowded houses. If 
there is over-production, why is the exhibitor 
going back to the dark ages and fishing this 
celluloid out of the vaults? Simply because it 
is a good picture—a classic, based upon a tre- 
mendous theme. And the tragedy of Petronius 
brought back a thrill as fresh as if it was of 
yesterday’s invention, with the line, “What is 
death? ’Tis but as when one lays his worn out 
robes aside and says, “This will 1 wear today.’” 
The idea has all the cumulative force of centuries 
driving it home, recalling, among other things 
the lines from “Thanatopsis,” 


Approach thy grave 
Like one that wraps the mantle of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams. 


The producer of pictures who gives the world 
photodramas based upon such immortal ideas 
as this cannot over-produce. 


Diamonds Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew, who 
have more laughs to their credit 
and Coal. , “ge 

than any other producing unit in 
all picturedom, may retire from the screen be- 
cause it seems impossible to make exhibitors 
understand that a short picture may have a big- 
ger drawing power than a long one. The Drews 
have been successful—make no mistake about 
that. But their dividends are out of proportion 
to their capacity to entertain, and unless ex- 
hibitors wake up, they will embark upon other 
enterprises. 

Diamonds and coal are made of the same 
material—carbon. Yet you don’t buy diamonds 
by the ton. Still, the exhibitor, having a five- 
reel feature, Jennie Jones in “The Marble 
Heart,” and a one-reel comedy, The Drews in 
“His Unearthly Calm,” will put Jennie’s name 
in electric lights and merely display a one-sheet 
of The Drews in the lobby. The big business 
is then attributed to the long picture. 

This is the sort of stupidity that is making 
the way of the producer with ideas and ideals 
hard and heart-breaking. One of the most en- 
lightened exhibitors in America, when he heard 
that the Drews might retire, voluntarily offered 
to pay almost double what he had been paying 
for these one-reel comedies, saying that it would 
be an actual misfortune to lose them. The edu- 
cation of the one-horse exhibitor is the big prob- 
lem of the industry. It would be a tremendous 
forward step for the National Association to 
establish a correspondence school for such of 
these exhibitors as are able to read. 


Prize for 


There is a vast fortune awaiting the 
Inventors. 


man who will invent a form of 
artificial light which will be suff- 
ciently brilliant for studio photography, and 
will not cause blindness. “Klieg eyes” is a 
terror that haunts all actresses in pictures, the 
harmful rays from the tubes causing fearful 
pain and temporary blindness. Surely there 
must be some means of “sifting” these harmful 
rays out of the light vibrations. There are 
any number of stars who would pay a king’s 
ransom for such an invention. 
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Really, Now, Mr. Marc Klaw of the ancient 
Mr. Klaw. and honorable firm of Klaw & 

Erlanger, which was the theat- 
rical trust in the good old days, excites himself 
over the fact that a spokesman for moving 
pictures tried to have the war tax on theatre 
admissions so framed as to exempt picture 


- houses, claiming that pictures were the poor 


man’s amusement and of educational value. 
Mr. Klaw holds that pictures are of less educa- 
tional value than the drama because they lack 
the flowing language of “Hamlet” and “Ben 
Hur.” We immediately turned to the theatrical 
advertisements in the New York newspapers to 
find where “Hamlet” and “Ben Hur” were 
playing. Instead, we found that the drama was 
offering the following highly educational enter- 
tainment in the theatres controlled by Mr. Klaw 
and his allies: “The Cohan Revue,” Ziegfeld’s 
Midnight Frolic, “Going Up,” “Sick-a-Bed,” 
“Parlor, Bedroom and Bath,” “Polly With a 
Past,” “Business Before Pleasure.” Thus does 
the stage perpetuate the great dramatic classics. 
We do not know who it was advanced the idea 
that films were of such great educational value, 
nor do we, as a rule, go to a picture theatre 
with the specific intention of finding therein 
any post-graduate mental pabulum. Mr. Klaw 
was flaying a man of straw, but when he ad- 
vances the ancient Shakespearean argument as 
proving the superior educational value of the 
spokies, it is to smile. 
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Advertising Guess what company used the 
Fillums. following phrases in advertising a 
recent production: 


“Picture a beautiful, daring and courageous 
woman defending a helpless husband as a 
tigress defends her cub. Depict her facing 
poverty for the man she loves and spurning 
jewels, untold luxuries and power in the 
world’s capitals from the hands of a man 
she despises.” 


Universal? No. World? No. Vitagraph? 
No. It was the erudite Goldwyn, elevator of 


the cinema, exploiting the classic art of Mary 
Garden. 























































Taking It 
Easy 


LIVE TELL has _ tempo- 

rarily forsaken the movies 
for the spokies. She appeared 
in “General Post,” one of the 
successes of the early season on 
Broadway, and now is with 
Henry Miller in “The Fountain 
§ Youth,” which opened Mr. 
Miller’s new theatre April 1. 
But when summer time comes 
and the footlights begin to pale. 
if not to pall, it is on the cards 
that the lovely Olive will be 
once more casting her shadow 


upon the silversheet. for the 


Empire All Star productions. 















































































Miss Tell is a devotee of both 
indoor and outdoor sports 
Her principal indoor sport at 
present is reading plays, and 
memorizing lines. The far- 
away look in her eyes is 
caused by the fact that River- 
side Drive is just a block away, 
and Miss Tell prefers horse- 
back riding to reading. 


They don’t allow dogs in the 
hotel where Miss Tell lives, 
and so this is the substitute 
she has acquired. Yes, it’s 
alive and everything. 





































7 The Fifth of a Series 

of Articles by Recog- 

nized Leaders of the 
New Art 





























UDGING from the letters which come to us from am- 

bitious amateurs, we would say that the subject on 

which the amateur needs greatest enlightenment is 

the subject of the working script, technically known 
in the studios as the continuity. Hundreds of letters come 
in every year, asking how to put a photoplay into techni- 
cal form. 

It would be just as easy to tell how to compose an 
orchestral symphony or construct an epic poem, for the 
continuity is the finished product of the photoplaywright 
and as such, becomes not merely a set of ideas or inci- 
dents but an art form, and the ability to construct even 
a moderately good art form requires many years of con- 
stant work and application. 

This may sound discouraging to the ambitious amateur 
who possibly has a great desire to make a finished prod- 
uct of his story; to work out his entire play and see it 
produced on the screen just as he wrote it. But why 
be discouraged, when the inability to write a_ perfect 
continuity does not at all preclude the 
selling of ideas and stories to the picture 
companies? Be content if you have an 
idea, for you may be sure there is a 
market for it somewhere, and leave the 
writing of continuity until you have found ; 
means to study it. 

At the present time, the only place 
where continuity writing can be _ suc- 
cessfully studied is in the studio itself, 
although some very fine work is being 
done by Professor Freeberg at Columbia 
University in New York City and by Mr. 
Vachel Lindsay, who gives frequent lec- | Su 
tures at the University of Chicago on 
the photoplay. But until the importance of the photo- 
play in the art life of the nation is more generally recog- 
nized, and until Professor Freeberg, Mr. Lindsay and men 
of equal vision are given a freer hand and greater means 
to develop their work (and we hone this may be soon), 
the studio will, of necessity, remain the one and only place 
where the art of photoplay writing may be definitely and 
thoroughly learned. 

It is always hard for the outsider in any art to realize 
the importance of technical knowledge and the necessity 
of form. Now art is of necessity a thing of form. Form 
is its first essential. There is a skeleton under every 
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Be content if you have 
an idea, for you may 
be sure there is a 
market for it somewhere, 
and leave the writing of 
continuity until you have 


found means to study it. 
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John Emerson 


and 
Anita Loos 






































great work of art; a skeleton of perfect proportions. This 
skeleton never just “happens.” It has to be built there 
consciously by the artist. It should never obtrude itself, 
however; in fact, the height of art is to so cover it that 
it is not apparent to the casual observer. 

The one thing that we would impress on the amateur’s 
mind, is that he learn to recognize the presence of form 
or the absence of it in every piece of art endeavor he hap- 
pens to see; for the ability to recognize form in paint- 
ings, sculpture and poetry will help him to recognize the 
need of it in all art and so aid in his own endeavor. Con- 
sider, for instance, photography, which for years was a 
perfect medium for producing accurate detail but did 
not become an art until it was taken up by workers who 
understood composition, which is the necessary skeleton 
of every good picture. 

Nothing has more confused amateurs in all the arts 
or led them further astray than the modern school of 
realism, exemplified by the work of Henrik Ibsen. For 
the first time in the history of drama the 
domestic problems of the common, every- 
day type of person were taken as themes 
and for the first time the questions which 
every human being has, at one time or 
another, to thresh out in his own life, 
were placed upon the stage. The flood 
of drama and fiction that grew out of 
these dramas has come to be known as 
the Realistic School. 

In the first place, the very name “real- 
istic school” has led the amateur astray, 
because he sees so much in these master- 

=====| pieces that touches his own life, he comes 

to have the idea that any real happen- 

ing, such as may occur almost any week in his own life, 
is drama. 

In looking over the scripts that come from amateurs prob- 
ably fifty percent of them are based on incidents which the 
writer states really happened in his or her own life or the 
life of some friend. The amateur mind seems to run to 
this type of mahuscript and his attitude on this subject 
is the outcome of his failure to recognize the necessity of 
form in all things. Drama is Art and Art requires form. 
However amusing or thrilling an adventure may be it is 
not drama unless it is the outcome of some conflict; other- 
wise it is mere incident, and incident, no matter how in- 






Photoplay Writing 


teresting in itself, is not worth much as drama when it is 
not tied up in theme or in action to plot. 

Real incidents are the ones which have to be most 
carefully handled and which require the expert techni- 


79 
absolutely nothing. It is the favorite ambition of a bud- 
ding author who has been born, reared, nurtured and con- 
fined in Philadelphia to write of the Banditti of Corsica. 
Such a script, of course, is never considered seriously 








cian. For instance, when a great drama- for a moment by the reader, whereas a 
tist takes a historic event as the basis {jH===== === ==) story that might have no more dramatic 
for a play he usually uses the event as_ |; || value but whose subject is one of which 
a mere background for a dramatic con- || Th hino th || the author apparentiy knows something, 
flict that he has himself conceived. E| ld; tong that we =| will at least receive the respectful inter- 

Suppose we take the “Birth of a Na- i would impress on the ‘| est of the editor who may say to himself, 
tion.” If the Civil War had been shown | amateur’s mind, is that |) Wel], here at least, is someone that 
in the exact sequence in which it occurred || he learn to recognize the || understands the subject he is writing 
it would have bored an audience to tears ||| Presence of form or the |) about.” | 
and twelve reels of it would have cured (| absence of it in every Another “don’t” to add to our list is, 
the most violent case of insomnia. | ei endeavor he || Don’t be obvious. The amateur mind 

Therefore we would say to the ama- ‘| ee ot om || take delight in seizing on some public 
teur that when D. W. Griffith takes a Hl || incident and dashing off a story around 
real happening of the calibre of the Civil =I jit. For instance. when Hoover cuts down 





War and, to hold his audiences’ interest, 
has to add to it the fanciful but dramatic love story of 
Elsie Stoneman and the Little Colonel, the amateur can 
scarce'y hope to sell as drama “an amusing little incident 
that occurred on the subway while on his way to work 
last Tuesday.” 

A quite opposite fault of amateurs which we have 
learned through reading many scripts, is the desire of the 
author to choose as a subject something of which he knows 


our food, a perfect avalanche of sce- 
narios on this subject floods the office. When the word 
“Camouflage” suddenly enters our vocabulary, two or 
three hundred scenarios with this title show up promptly 
and thoroughly expected at the scenario office. Any story 
built on such a subject is bound to be out of date in a 
few weeks and un'ess a company can produce such a thing 
immediately, it is pretty sure to be a dead one by the time 
it reaches the screen. 
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Stars of the Screen 


and 
Their Stars in the Sky 
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Nativity of Herbert 
Rawlinson, Born Nov. 
15th. 

HIS nativity = as 

given, 9 a Mm., 
would have inclined the 
subject’s mind to the 
ministry, higher science, 
or the law, but, as I 
know that Mr. Rawlin- 
son is an actor and a 
good one (not that 
ministers are not good 
actors) I would conclude that he must have been born about 
forty-four minutes earlier, which changes the position of the 
most essential planet, the lord of the first, from the ninth 
to the tenth house. This indicates that he would make a 
name and f for himself without the help of anyone. 
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fame 
Born an actor, he can interpret drama correctly without the 
aid of direction, is quick to see and understand, has a good 
memory, is very artistic, and is inspirationally correct. He is 
much given to poetry, is refined, and a great reader and scholar. 
He is generous to a fault, but he must not believe everyone who 
comes to him with “Get-rich-quick Wallingford” schemes. He 
would have been an excellent judge or legislator in connection 
with divorce laws. He should not go into partnership or take 
a room mate. He should avoid narcotics, especially tobacco 
and alcohol. He has indications of being married twice, the 
last late in life. He was born fortunate, that is, he came from 
refined, gentle folk, but I cannot say so much for his health. 
He is not so strong.as he looks, and should not take food 
or drink when sick from strangers, as there is danger of getting 
the wrong bottle. As a last caution, let him remember the 
advice of the elder Weller to his son, “Bevare of vidders,” 


By Ellen Woods 


Nativity of Bessie Barris- 
cale, Born Dec. 
8th. 

HIS nativity is very 

confusing, as there 
are sO many positions 
and aspects that prom- 
ise mildness, gentleness, 
and a most lovable char- 
acter, and there are 
others to the contrary; 
but one thing, this little 
girl must not be left 
alone too long or morbidness comes to stay, and she knows 
no way to drive it out. She should not read harrowing tales 
or witness distress in any way, as it brings tears and tears 
destroy youth. She is shrewd, capricious, dreamy, and loves 
poetry. She prefers to read about the love affairs of royalty. 
Her temper is fiery, bellicose, and easily aroused, somewhat 
rough and even violent, but never unkindly. There is a love 
of danger for its own sake. She is the one woman in the 
world who will not repeat what you tell her. She is slow to 
torgive once her pride is hurt, but she is really more danger- 
ous after her anger has cooled down than when she is in a 
bluster. She has three inheritances coming to her. One will 
be fought out in court and will eventually be gained by her, 
but it will cost as much as the bequest. This little lady had 
better stay single if she wishes to be happy, as it is not fore- 
ordained that she should be wed while in this incarnation. (Of 
course, this is only true if the nativity was given to me cor- 
rectly—hour of birth 5 a.m.) Miss Barriscale can attribute 
her great success to her personal magnetism, which is given her 
by the benevolent rays from Venus, the goddess of love, to 
Uranus, the great god Pan. 
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The Dhue Pind 


The children’s own fairy tale, retold from the play of Maurice Maeterlinck, 
a with pictures from the Artcraft photoplay, by Maurice Tourneur. 


Parents—read this story to your children as you show them the 
pictures. Every child should know the message of “The Blue Bird.” 


pe and girls, wouldn't it be perfectly splendid to (“the Blue Bird” is just another way of saying “Happi- 
be in a Fairy Tale—to be written into one? Haven't — ness,” you know). It is a tale of Things-as-They-Really- 
you always rather wanted to? Now you're going to hear Are. A strange tale, in which Things and Animals and 
the nicest fairy tale of all—the story of Tyltyl and Mytyl, Elements are turned into people. Tyltyl and Mytyl are 
two little peasant children who left their home and their put to bed as usual one night—it’s Christmas Eve—but 
father and mother to go on a quest for the B.ue Bird— _ they steal to the window and watch a merry party of 
wealthy children at the big house across the way. 
They are enjoying the party almost as much as it 
they were there, when a Fairy named Berylune ap- 
pears before them and gives Tyltyl a dia- 
mond which, when he turns it, changes 
Things into Beings. Then they start out 
on their search for the Blue Bird. This 
story has been put into pictures; and it 
is told so you can understand. And here’s 
a secret—you are Tyltyl, or Mytyl: and 
you are hunting for the Blue Bird. This 
is your own Fairy Tale! 






































1—Just before the children start on their search for the 
Blue Bird. Here are their companions——look! There at 
the left is Bread, come to life—a fat; pompous old man; 
and next is Water, a tearful girl. Behind Water is Sugar, 
a sweet sticky fellow— each of his fingers is a stick of 
candy; but too much of him at a time makes one ill. 
Next is the Fairy Berylune, with her arm about Milk, 
gentle, timid Milk. See the Cat, 
up there? Crafty Crit; and 
there’s the Dog, down below— 
the faithful dog, 
who stands by 
Tyltyl through 
thick and thin. 
And at the right 
is Fire one can’t 
play with him, you 
know; he’s a dan- 
gerous fellow. 




















3—On the way to the Palace of Night. “The first place 
you must search for the Blue Bird of Happiness is the Un- 
derground Palace of Night, where I may not enter,”’ says 
Light. The Cat goes on ahead to warn the Queen of 
Night that the Live Children are coming to hunt for the 
Blue Bird. The Dog, you see, has the cage all ready for it. 
























2—The first place the children visit is the 
Fairy Berylune’s own Palace —a beautiful 














place where they see many strange things. 

Besides the Fairy and Tyltyl and Myrtyl 

there is Light--radiant and kind, who 

is to accompany them all through their 
journey. 












4—The children, with their faithful friend the Dog, approach the 
Palace of Night. Mytyl is a bit frightened at the place, but Tyltyl 
is not afraid;—why, later on he faces bravely the terrible Wars, 
and the Sicknesses, and the Ghosts which the Queen of Night 

keeps locked up inside her Palace. 








5—This is the Queen of Night with her twin 
children, Sleep and Death. 
consents to Tyltyl searching for the Blue Bird 
in her Palace; and to his joy, he finds not one 
more than he can carry! 


Blue Bird, 





but.many 


The Queen finally 








6—The children leave the Palace 
of Night, and rejoin Light. They 
show her all the birds they caught 


but Light tells them that these birds are dead. They were only the blue birds of 


the dreams that live on the rays of the moon and die as soon as they set eyes 
on the sun. 

















7—Light and the children in the Enchanted 
Forest, which they next visit. When Tyltyl 
turns his diamond, the trees come to life, 
and try to do harm to the children because 
their father is a wood-cutter, the enemy of 
all trees. But Tyltyl turns the diamond 
again and the trees become Things again. 




















8—Tryltyl and Mytyl then visit the 
Graveyard of the Happy Dead. 
At the stroke of midnight, the 
gates swing open. Mytyl is afraid, 
and wants to run away; tut Tyltyl 
comforts her, and together they 
go in. 














9—After Tyltyl has 
turned the diamond, 
the graves of the 
Happy Dead open. 
To the surprise of the 
children, the graveyard 
is blooming with flow- 
ers. They look about 
them for the tombs; 
there are none, only 
flowers. ‘“* Where are 
the dead?” asks Mytyl. 
“There are no dead,” 
Tyltyl replies. All 
this, without findin« 


the Blue Bird. 











10—The two children return home. Bread, Fire, Water, and Milk have 
returned to their old forms. The Dog and the Cat have lost their tongues. 
Light, of course, is with them; but they do not always see her. Then Mytyl 
takes from it’s cage a bird which they have owned, to give it to a little 
neighbor who is ill-—-and to their joy the children discover it is blue! After 
all their searching—to find the Blue Bird— Happiness—at home. They 
hadn’t noticed the bird was blue, before. Funnier yet, their mother said 
they'd been dreaming—thet they had never been away from home at all! 
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Facts and Near-Facts About the Great and Near-Great of Filmland 


EMEMBER Eileen Percy’ otler to 

the first American soldier who wrote 
to her from France care PHOTOPLAY? 
The lucky man who received the scarf 
that Eileen knitted all by herself. the 
personal letter and autographed photo, is 
E. A. Gould, of Co. A, 20th Eng., A. E. F. 


She other day Billie Burke sent her 
check tor lorly dollars to the Red 
Cross. That wasnt the largest check 
she sent in by any means; but it meant 
the most. It represented the amount ol 
money sent to her in very small 
from 10 cents to $1.00, by persons, mostiy 
children, who have written her in the 
few weeks for autographed photographs. 
She figured that she received trom 
twenty-five to thirty requests each day, 
and in returning the pictures enclosed a 
little note asking that the recipient send 
her such a sum as he or she could spare 
to devote to the Red One little 
virl in Lincoln, Neb., sent twenty-five 
two-cent stamps and a two-weeks  allow- 
ance from her father. A little boy sent 
ten pennies in an they 
were so heavy it cost nearly that to send 
them—but of course he never thought 
of changing them to the 
ten, as there must have been a sacrifice 
in every penny. Miss 


sums 


nact 
pa ‘ 


Cross 


eny elope —and 


one plece lor 
Burke received a 
splendid letter from the Red Cross thank- 
ing the kiddies through her: and as she 
want to spend any otf the 
n writing the children, she asks 
thank them for her 


O' R little act of kindness for 
month will hereafter be a Helpt 
Hints-to-Press-Agents paragraph. Here 
are some old gags that should be reviv 
—they haven't tor a whol 
month now: The Vamp trom the Pyra 
mids of the Sahara (all our near-vamp- 
for some time have hailed 
Russia); the daughter of an 
fambly going into pitchers as an 
girl: the popular Blank star who in the 
“fight the professional 
heavyweight so hard he was unconscious 
for ten minutes. More next month 


doesn t noney 


' sicecd 
been used 


now trom 
old Chicags 
extry 


scene : walloped 


ior 
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By CAL YORK 


HE Essanay company is no longer 

active. The Chicago studio sus- 
pended operations recently and released 
its two remaining stars. Little Mary Mc- 
Alister and Taylor Holmes. Essanay will 
make only an occasional photoplay, with 
specially engaged plavers. 
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The gateman of the Paralta studios knows 

Bessie Love -aimost as well as he knows his 

“Absolutely no one admitted 

without orders,” he is telling the little star. 

So she has fished down in her bag for her 

credentials—-and everybody’s agreeable and 
happy once more. 


| ofs of people think nothing Charlie 
Chaplin could do is quite as funny 
is the line he was careful to have in- 
serted in his contract, to the effect that 
he was not to be required to do anything 
that would detract from his dignity as an 
artist. 


instructions. 





J A. BERST has resigned as head of 
* the Pathe company. No reason has 
been given. Berst was for many years 
the vice-president and general manager of 
Pathe Freres in this country. Paul 
Brunet, who has been comptroller of the 
big concern, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Berst in both executive positions. 


ENNETH McGAFFEY, who is said 

to be the handsomest publicity man 
in the motion picture business, reports 
that Miss Lucile Zintheo, the winner of 
the PHoTopLay MaGaztne’s Beauty and 
Brains Contest. is appearing in important 
parts in the production “Missing.” which 
is being directed by Commodore J. Stuart 
Blackton and James Young, and in “The 
Firefly of France.” with Wallace Reid. 


ILLIAM HINCKLEY, who died the 

latter part of March in New York 
was very well-known to screen followers 
He was a Chicago man, born in 1894. and 
educated at Northwestern University 
He made his stage debut at 15 in a 
Denver stock company. and later ap- 
peared in stock at St. Louis. During his 
stage career he supported Charlotte 
Walker, Amelia Bingham, Marie Doro. 
Hattie Williams, and other stars. Hinck- 
ley deserted to the movies and played 
in many of the old Majestic and Re- 
liance photoplays. with Dorothy Gish 
he had important parts in the Fine Arts 
productions. “The Lily and the Rose.” 
with Lillian Gish. and “The Children in 
the House.” with Norma Talmadge 
Later he did “The Amazons,” with Mar- 
guerite Clark, for Famous Players. 


AMES YOUNG is back in the harness 

on the West Coast. He re-en 
gaged by Jesse Lasky to direct Sessue 
Hayakawa in one production and follow- 
ing that directed another under the super- 
vision of J. Stuart Blackton. Mr. Young 
has long been regarded as one of the most 
irtistic directors in the business 
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RVING CUMMINGS is now a 
He says he’s glad because it’s 


father 
a boy. 
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Douglas Fairbanks seldom has a minute to himself. Gosh! he can’t even bathe in privacy! 


Here he is listening to Director Alan Dwan read- 
ing a new scenario. 


Time: just after a busy, mussy day at the studio. 











pemetioes COURTLEIGH, JR., died 
recently in New York, a victim ol 
pneumonia. He was playing at the time 
in Lou Tellegen’s “Blind Youth,” The 
last film in which he appeared was Norma 
Talmadge’s “By Right of Purchase.” He 
had appeared in Famous Players films 
with Marguerite Clark. He is survived 
by his wife, known professionally as Ethel 
Fleming. 


c— — 


Plays and Players 


HE other day Montagu Love was 

reminiscencing on the days when he 
was an artist on the London Sketch, and 
he told this story of a time when he was 
tempted. He was assigned to interview 
the leading lady of a melodrama which 
was playing the provinces. Of an age 


near the half-century mark. the honor 
of being feminine lead had just about 
been 


turned her head. Mr. 


Love had 











“__and then you've got to jump off that rock,” advised director Neilan. 
jump? 


The rest of the story isn’t told. You'll have to s2e “M’Liss” to find out. 


And did Mary 
This 


picture was snapped near Mount Lowe. 


B: this time you have probably heard 
of Bill Hart’s Red Cross Hat. It 
is to be autographed by the President, 
and the Vice-President, and Cabinet 
members, and everybody else in Wash- 


ington; then it will be sent abroad for 
the signatures of King George, Lloyd 


George, Poincare, Jofire. Pershing. and 
every one of the Allied leaders. When it 
comes back, Bill himself will sign it. and 
it will be auctioned off to the Red Cross. 
Well, it’s a good story, anyhow. 


ARSHALL NEILAN, after compiet- 
ing the Pickford picture *M/‘Liss,” 
journeyed to New York, where he will 


lirect George M. Cohan, and later on 
other Artcraft stars. William D. Taylor 


is Mary’s new director. 


D W. GRIFFITH tried out his 

¢ warplay lately and found it not 
wanting. The production was taken to Po- 
mona, a thriving fruit metropolis thirty 
miles from Los Angeles. and shown at a 
picture theatre without any announce- 
ment. Guards were stationed at the en- 
trance to keep out spies from rival camps 
who might have “got next” to the 
maneuver, and only the villagers were 


new 


allowed to enter. According to the re- 
port next day the production was a 
“riot.” than which there is no more en- 


thusiastic word in the showman’s lexicon. 
It has since been shown to the public. 
and is reviewed elsewhere in this maga- 
zine. 


ERE’S a new Fox press story.  Vir- 

ginia Pearson was making a war pic- 
ture and had to wear a German uniform 
She was about to mount a horse for the 
“wild ride” after the papers. when the 
horse saw her German uniform and 
bolted. 


talking to her some time when she said, 
“I’m afraid youll be thinking me very 
in’ospitable for not offering you a bite. 
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And with a grande dame air, she walkeJ 


to the stairs and shouted, “Teresa, 
Teresa! <Ain’t them two beers come as 
yet?” Mr. Love doesn’t say whether or 


not he remained for the repast. 


ILES WELCH. the good looking 

young juvenile who has been seen in 
the support of many stars, is playing 
opposite Mary Pickford for the first time. 
He was shipped west to play the chief 
male role in “How Could You jean?” 
and will probably remain tor another pic- 
ture with Miss Pickford. which, inci- 
dentally. will be her last under her present 
contract. 


ORD has been 


received trom Cap- 

tain Robert Warwick, now. over 

there with the U. S. forces. A cablegram 

from him contained just one word, 
“Safe.” 


ILLIAN WALKER is going to have 


her own company again. 


BFORGE LOAN TUCKER is no 

longer with the Goldwyn company 
He severed his directorial connections 
and responsibilities and paid his own real 
money to announce the fact in very large 
type in the motion picture trade-journals 
This announcement is gratis. At this 
writing his future plans have not been 
announced. Tucker made most of the 
few good Goldwyn films released. Re- 
cently that company announced Was 
to be director-general. but the arrange- 
ment seems not have been particularly 


uccessful,. 








SHE LIVES IN THE DARK 


Hetty Gray Baker passes her life in the dark, scrutinizing and editing Fox pictures, and yet she 
is a merry lady with a fine sense of humor. What Fox pictures would be without her delicate 


touch, goshonly knows. 


She is the supreme authority, once the film is put into her hands, 


responsible only to Fox himself. How does one become a film editor? Well, you are born 
in Hartford, and work in a Public Library, and try Boston and don’t. like it, go back to 
Hartford and study law and don’t like it, decide to write scenarios and succeed through 
persistence, and make the grand tour to California and meet Griffith and everything. And 
then Fox has a row with Herbert Brenon and needs some one with intelligence to edit “A 
Daughter of the Gods,” and if your name is Hetty Gray Baker he sends for you to come 


from the Coast where you had a job in his studio, and there you are. 


Quite simple. 
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ACK CONWAY, the Triangle 


who is now making a 


Photoplay Magazine 


OSCOE ARBUCKLE doesn’t have to 
go to war. He was rejected by the 


director 
film version of 


“The Servant in the House.” insists on examining board because of—yes, that’s 
music for all his scenes. It was neces- it—overweight. 


sary that his private orchestra play hymns 


for some of the church scenes in the XTRY—EXTRY! Eileen Percy is 
classic. The orchestra was playing, “On- married! Her husband is Otto 
ward Christian Soldiers,” when Conway Busch of the family made famous by the 
raised his hand as a signal and said: Amheuser-Busch beverage. Will Eileen 
“Now, let’s have something betokening retire from the screen? Maybe so; 

maybe not. 

em — — — 

OU may never have heard of an 
Antony Byrd (colored) in moving 
pictures, but he’s a great actor. Re- 


cently he went down to Florida to take 
part in a picture. A citizen, amazed 
at the dignity of the cinema actor, ques- 
tioned him as to his importance in this 
film and the industry in general. “Now, 
my dear sir, may I ask what part you are 


“Colored, sir, just colored,” answered An- 
tony. Byrd, just as blandly. 


HEN Olive Thomas left New 
York for California and moving 
pictures, Wallace McDonald, of Vita- 


graph, was among those of her friends 
who came down to see her off. ‘“Good- 
bye, Wally,” cried Olive; “you’d better 
come out and be my leading-man.” Wal- 
lace agreed, laughing; and the train pulled 
out. Now Triangle has announced Olive’s 
new picture, with Wallace McDonald, 
new Triangle leading-man, in the sup- 
porting male role. 











After a screen career whose sparkle was just 
reaching the dazzling point, William Hinckley 


died in New York. Born in 1894, Mr. 
Hinckley had been a “professional” from the 
age of fifteen years on. He did splendid 
work with Norma Talmadge, Lillian Gish 


ond Mansueto Clack. LLA NAZIMOVA has returned to 


the stage and Bert Lytell will come 
back to the screen to stay. Lytell made 
several subjects for Herbert Brenon. 


deep and holy love.” The orchestra had 
exhausted all its knowledge of sacred 
music, but it obligingly struck up, “They 
Go Wild Over Me.” 


This time he has signed a contract with 
Metro to star alone. 

















playing?” blandly inquired the native son. ! 






























































Ann Pennington’s forgotten she was ever the petted darling of Ziegfeld’s Follies and Frolics, 
and has become an alley chee-ild~-on the screen. Director Giblyn is telling Ann and the 
kiddies how to do this scene of squalor for “Calvary Alley.” 
























It was while playing in Lou Tellegen’s “Blind 

Youth” in New York City that William 

Courtleigh died from pnuemonia. His last 

screen appearance was with Norma Talmadge 
in “By Right of Purchase.” 


ARGARET MAYO has resigned 

from the Goldwyn company. She 
says her year with Goldwyn in the sce- 
nario department was the most strenuous 
of her life. 


ONTE M. KATTERJOHN: “T had 

just finished a scenario when my 
sister’s little boy got hold of it and tore 
it up.” 

RHEA MITCHELL: “Is that so? 
Why, 1 didn’t know your sister had a 
little boy who was old enough to read.” 
(They call her Ginger.) 


AM MAYER is the “location man” 

for World pictures. What the ivory 
hunter is to baseball, the “location man” 
to movies. They pick locations for 
pictures, and everything. Well, Sam 
was to get a Southern farm-house with 
cotton fields on either side and a bunch 
of flowers in front. Mayer saw the very 
place he wanted when he got off the train 
at a small Kentucky hamlet, and he went 
up to the owner and asked him to let 
the company use his front yard as a loca- 
tion. “What fur?” the farmer asked 
suspiciously. “We want to take some 
moving pictures here,’ replied Mayer. 
“Moving pitchers—what’s them?” asked 
the farmer. Mayer nearly collapsed; but 
recovered sufficiently to tell the man that 
they are photographs that move and are 
shown in theatres. “Theatres” was 
enough. “You clear out o’ here,” yelled 
the farmer; “or I'll sick the dog on ye!” 
Mayer moved; but it was some time be- 
fore he found a similar location. 


is 





ICTURE studios continue to be 
robbed of their players who are of 
military age. Rex Ingram who directed 
several of the Henry Walthall Paralta 
photoplays has joined the Canadian fly- 
ing corps. Freddie Goodwins, another 
British subject who has played with 
Chaplin, Fairbanks and Mary Pickford 
during the last year in comedy roles, has 
joined the colors. In addition to the 
players, many cameramen have joined the 
photographic section of the signal corps. 
(Continued on page 102) 
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{s an Australian Rabbit Vendor Would Put It 

Deer Mister Photoplay, 
I SEEN you're a-looking fur truble in these ‘ere movies, 

axin’ “‘Why does they do it?”—-Gawd knows but ‘ere’s 
my dinkum views. There’s that pretty-boy ’Arold Lock- 
wood. Me missus and me ’as taken a shine to ‘im. We 
likes ‘is actin’ and he spoons as pretty as a bloke cud 
wish wiv all them nifty skirts. He’s all there when the 
scrappin’ is on and kin do ’is bit nice an’ proper wiv ’is 
mitts, but Gorstruth mister, I’m arskin’ yer, why dont ’e 
rump!e ‘is blanky ’air a bit arter a box-on wiv the villun? 
Strike me ’e cums out as eemaculate as "Erb Rawlinson 
at a tony hash-foundry. Never aint no tear in ‘is pants 
nor ‘is neck-tie swivelled an’ blimme it aint true ter nature, 
leastways I aint never bin able ter do it. This is all I 
got ter gnash me gums over just now but I’m willin’ to 
push me barrer in anytime I sees sum uver bloke or tart 
makin’ foolish breaks. The missus ‘as jist brought in me 
beer so ‘eres lookin’ at yer old sport. Yours trooly 

Wive-Rassit Ep. (E. H. W.). 


St. Peters, Adelaide, S. Australia. 


Can’t Prove It by Us 

HAPPEN to be a signalman in the R. A. Navy, and 

was forcibly impressed by the following: The heroine 
in “Captain Sunlight” uses a small vanity mirror as a 
heliograph. Very ingenious, I admit, but it is far from 
practicable. A heliograph requires very careful adjust- 
ment, and an excited woman’s hand is anything but a 
steady support for the mirror. Then again, the heliograph 
is read by flashes from the mirror to the observer’s eve; 
not from the mirror to some object. Let anyone who 
doubts the veracity of my statements experiment with a 
small mirror and see if they can obtain a clear reflection 
on any object, even 50 yards away. 

ALBERT DEANE, Svdney. Australia. 
Scenario Editors Please Note 
. E’RE goin’ to give a party fo’ Carolyn and would 
like to have yo’ all come.”—‘Southern Justice.” 

Bluebird. The above is a sample of hundreds of its kind 
which we see flashed upon the screen as subtitles. There 
ire four words only in this subtitle that may be given 
provincial enunciation. They are, “are, party, for, Caro- 
lyn.” A “stab” is made at the word “for” but the attempt 
is not even good “darky lingo,” while all the others are 
left to take care of themselves. “You all” is not a pro- 
vincialism; but ‘yo’ all” is not heard anywhere outside 
the scenario editor’s sanctums. “Yoeh” is heard in enun- 
ciation, as a Southern provincialism, in the possessive pro- 
noun “your” but never in the personal nominative “you.” 
Why attempt flings at the culture and intelligence of the 
southern people? Did such editors live in the South they 
perhaps would receive the treatment threatened the villain 
in “Southern Justice.” Poor Carolyn lived in the 19th cen- 
tury but wore a 2oth century costume as late as ’17 and 
rode in a roth century phaeton while her lover, a banker, 
drove a Ford and the villain sported a Packard. Gee! 


G. W. Guyer, Clayton, N. M. 


Vhy-Do “Shey |, 
Lo-f ~~ 


Ts is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 
What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlife- ; 
like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your i 
remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. 
Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on \ 
the part of the actor, author or director. ! ] 








Maxine’s Superb Poise 


N the picture “Fighting Odds” Maxine Elliott is put 

into an air tight vault by the villain and locked in. 
About twenty minutes later, she is rescued by the valet, 
who so suddenly turned against his master that we don’t 
know yet why it happened. Anyway, when Miss Elliott 
was finally rescued, she walked out as composed as if she 
had just stepped in from a balcony refreshed by balmy 
breezes. ‘Funny isn't it!” 

Mrs. T. A. S., Peoria, Il. 


Tom Sawver’s Perject Manicure 

ACK PICKFORD 

gave us an excellent 
characterization of 
Tom Sawyer in the 
photoplay of that 
ea name; so real, that 
i] one feels almost 
ashamed to criticize it. 
He was Tom, the 
slouchy, careless, un- 


kempt boy of Mark 

| Twain’s story, in all 

| but one detail, and 

that was the condition 

of his finger nails. 

| Fancy Tom with clean 

| nails, filed and _pol- 

| ished. Isn’t it too ab- 

, surd? Now I don’t 





mean that Jack should 


have neglected his 
nails to accurately portray the role—certainly not. But 


it should be an easy matter to camouflage a perfect mani- 
cure and it would have made his portrayal more con- 
vincing. D. C., Mason City, Ia. 


The Old Novel Modernized 


7 OMAN AND WIFE,” adapted from the story of 

“Jane Eyre,” is neither one thing nor the other. 
The novel, due to its style, perhaps, was intensely fasci- 
nating to read. Modernized and changed, it lacks distinc- 
tion, and results in—just another play. Alice Brady is 
too utterly contemporaneous and sophisticated a type to 
fit into our conception of the demurely subtle Jane Eyre. 
If the story, as it is held in our minds, cannot be made 
into a play that visualizes our imagination, the undertak- 
ing seems hardly worth while. Modern novels, founded 
on our present-day psychology, can be transferred readily, 
and without serious deviation, to the screen. But un'ess 
the atmosphere of a story of a previous generation can 
be preserved, and some suggestion of its quaintness be 
conveyed, the time might be better employed in dealing 
with different phases of our up-to-date problems, many 


- of which have been scarcely hinted at. 


Lizzie C. Warp, Denver. Colo. 
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No Shadow Within! 


N the Petrova fim, “The Light Within,” shown re- 

cently at the Rialto Theatre, there is a scene where 
the husband, supposed to be dead, stands outside a win- 
dow and sees on the curtain the shadows of his wife and 
of the man who is in love with her. She is almost in his 
arms, and the shadows are very strongly and clearly de- 
fined. Yet in the parts of the scene shown inside the 
room, though the tender little love scene takes place di- 
rectly in front of the window shade, at no moment does 
either one cast the vestige of a shadow on it! I know, for I 
watched! A. DUNBAR, New York City. 


Lost—A _ Little 
“Package” 


N “The Awakening” 

Montagu Love is {| 
seen staggering home : 
from a saloon on (/ 
Christmas Eve —a 
beautiful little Christ- _ 
mas ‘‘package,”’ I °| 
should say. On his 
way he encounters 
Dorothy Kelly, the 
heroine, lying on the 
church steps covered —) 
with snow, and nearly 
frozen. The pitiful 
sight so touches Monty 
that he becomes sober 
instanter, and _ bears _f 
his burden home in 
true hero fashion. 


EMMA CLARKE, 
Pitman, N. J. 


“News-Weekly” Inserts 


HY do they insert scenes from pictoral news week- 

lies in movie plays? In “Under False Colors,” 
released by Pathe, an ocean liner was torpedoed and they 
inserted a picture of a wrecked coal-ship or collier to 
represent the torpedoed liner. In Fox’s “Pride of New 
York,” George Walsh as “Jim Keeley” spoke to French, 
Russian and German soldiers and all of them understood 
him. J. B., Portsmouth, Va. 


Xmas 





The Brand, Essanay; Made in Chicago 

fo “The Killjoy” I noticed that the villain went to sleep 
without extinguishing the candle and when he awoke 

the next morning the candle was still burning, and as long 

as before. Where do they make ’em, and what is the 

brand ? E. Jackson, South Bend, Ind. 


I’m a-Coming Bill 
OW Bill Hart, ’'d walk ten miles to see one of your 
pictures, I’m for you, and everything, and it isn’t 
often we sharp-shooting fans are able to get one on you, 
Bill, and I’m a piker to go a criticizing trifles; but Bill, 
in “Wolves of the Rail” those assistant directors of yours, 
or maybe the cutter, or the supervisor—or someone— 
should have noticed that when that engine started to run 
wild it was emitting steam, but after it was going awhile 
on its crazy, dam-fool way, it began to throw out thick 
clouds of black smoke (meaning someone was in the cab 
heaving coal into the firebox). Bill I didn’t mind myself; 
but a lot of those rough railroad fellers began to snicker, 
and I asked them to drop in next door and see Francis 
Bushman or Charlie Chaplin and have a real laugh. Re- 
member Bill, I’m for you. 
AN Erte Conpuctor, Newark, N. J. 


Photoplay Magazine 








It Happens in the Best Studios 


N “Broken Ties” Mrs. Fieming went to the apartment 
of Arnold Curtis expecting to find her dauhter-in-law. 
There, she came upon the body of Arnold’s uncle who 
had beet. stabbed. She leaned over him, unconsciously 
placing her hand 01 his pblood-soaked clothing, and shocked 
on discovering that the man had been murdered she with- 
drew and in someway the imprint of her bloody hand was 
transferred to her light-colored coat. The next morning 
seeking to destroy the evidence of her guilt she took a 
black coat to the basement and put it in the furnace. 
LesTER C. WILLARD, Yonkers, N. Y. 


“Select” English 

N one of the scenes of “The House of Glass” Clara 

Kimball Young picks up a newspaper, on the front 
page of which are headlines printed in very large letters 
across the entire page. She sees an article and imme- 
diately starts to read it. A “close-up” of the article shows 
it to be printed at the top of the front page. The “close- 
up” then fades into the next scene, which is the same as 
the one preceding, and the same large headlines are still 
in view. I am wondering where the article she read really 
was, as there was apparently no room for it at the top 
of the page where the “c'ose-up” showed it to be. 

My understanding has always been that verbs must 
agree with their subjects in number. Corliss Giles told 
Miss Young that “The Board of Directors are going to 
elect me General Manager.” As “Board” is the subject 
of the sentence, and singular number as well, why not 
“is” instead of “are?” 

Yours truly, 
A. S$. Eaton, Cambridge, Ohio. 


Edith Hooverizes on Hats 


N “The Captain of the Grey Horse Troop,” Edith Storey 
leaves the little western village to return to the east. 
She wears a close-fitting straw hat with large cherries all 
around it. Three years later she comes back to the town 
and, wonder of wonders, she is wearing the same hat! Re- 
markable economy in these days of constantly changing 
modes. 


E. W., Calumet, Mich. 





For the Love of Allah! 
ILL some one kindly tell us where Thomas Santschi 
and Helen Ware procured the furniture shown in 
the tent scenes in “The Garden of Allah?” They were 
traveling by caravan through the'Sahara Desert and had 
two couches (one a heavy leather one), a table, a large 
mirror and a dressing tab'e with them. Also whoever 
heard of a caravan leaving a village and entering the desert 
when a sand storm was at its worst? 
“The Heart of a Lion,” featuring Wm. Farnum, though 
a good picture, had a very perceptible mistake, two letters 
from Brother Dick, each in a different handwriting. 
Mrs. C. J. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 






























































A Gentleman and a Scholar 


Milton Sills wanted to be a philosopher -—and came pretty close to it. 


By Alison Smith 


KNOW a leading man, famous for his suave, dress-suit 

roles, who was once determined to end his days driving 

a locomotive; a sweet old character woman con- 

fessed to me that she had always wanted to own a 
cattle-ranch, and a frail little ingenue has for years nursed 
a secret longing to join the woman’s police force, insisting 
that she may get there yet if the stage or screen ever fail 
her. But there is something particularly characteristic 
and illuminating in the youthful aspirations of Milton Sills 
which he revealed to me quite as an incidental part of a 
wholly incidental interview. 

Milton Sills wanted to be a university professor. 

You begin to suspect something of the kind when you 
first enter his spacious, dimly lighted apartment on River- 
side Drive, which is, appropriately, just around the corner 
from Columbia University. It is put together in simple, 
unobtrusive lines that serve as an ideal background for 
study and contemplation. The chairs are the sort that 
you could sink into and solve any problem of the universe 


and there is no possibility of distraction from the few quiet 
prints about the room. The walls are literally lined with 
books from floor to ceiling. It is the type of library which 
has been lovingly gathered together instead of being or- 
dered by the square foot through a conscientious interior 
director. The books are obviously in daily contact with 
the life of their owner and have been taken from the 
shelves and replaced without regard for the card cata- 
logue. Thus you find several little scarlet volumes of 
I'rench tales propped against a brown set of Kantian phi- 
losophy much like John Knox supporting Madame Du 
Barry. This library dominates the room; you feel that 
all the rest was built about it and that the whole belongs 
to a scholar and a gentleman. 

Mr. Sills stretched his long legs before the fire and 
beamed hospitably over a volume of Lord Dunsany. He 
showed a strong disposition to talk about the rise of the 
one-act play when I tried to make him ta!k about himself; 
but I finally managed to steer the conversation into more 


$/ 











88 Photoplay 
personal channels. His biography. when it is written, will 
probably be entitled “Campus versus Green Room, or 
From Teaching Fellow to Leading Man.” He began his 
academic career at the University of Chicago when he won 
a scholarship with philosophy as his major subject. In 
his lighter moments, he amused himself with the college 
theatricals, playing everything from leading man to “a 
crash without.” An actor from one of the Chicago com- 
panies who was giving a series of Ibsen lectures at the 
University, was attracted by the natural distinction of the 
voung senior which stood out far beyond the level of under- 
graduate talent. After much discussion over the collegiate 
steins, he finally persuaded the budding professor to leave 
with his company, on the understanding that he could 
come back later for additional degrees. 

The Clyde Fitch comedies were then at the height of 
their vogue and Mr. Sills was soon so absorbed in plays 
like the “Happy Marriage” that he forgot ali about the 
extra letters which were to be added to his name. After 
a season with Belasco in ‘The Governor’s Lady” he began 
his screen work in “The Deep Purple.” apparently without 
any of the misgivings that torment legitimate actors when 
they leave the stage for the screen. 

He seems always to have had the 
the films that comes from 


serene contidence in 





Magazine 


hanging by his toes from a cliff, rescuing the heroine with 
one arm while strangling a boa-constrictor with the other. 
It seems to offer the necessary antidote to the effort of 
reading Aeschylus in the original. 

We discussed **The Honor System” as an example of the 
sort of play that can drive a message home without an 
obvious sermon either in its action or sub-titles. He seemed 
to forget, modestly, that much of the sincerity of that play 
ciepended on the Jeadirg man, who might have made a 
melodramatic martyr of the principal role instead of the 
victim of society that the author intended. 

All this talk of theatrical shop was punctuated by sud- 
den allusions to the books which were scattered over the 
tables and chairs and all but under our feet. Most of 
them he has picked up himself in his ramblings about the 
country and he seems to remember the exact circumstances 
of their discovery as he handles them with the careless 
affection of the true booklover. Without making odious 
comparisons, I couldn’t help recalling the type of leading 
man I have seen on the screen, who picks up a book as 
if it were some strange bit of stage property. moistens his 
fingers to turn the leaves and gives the impression gen- 
erally of reading it upside down. 

He also brought forward with much pride a fabulously 

expensive microscope 





in abstract view of the 
work in relation to other 
forms of the profession. 
He did not talk about the 
banality of the scenario 
writers or the crudity of 


the directors or the com- 
mercial instincts of film 
producers. Not once did 


he mention the infancy of 
the moving picture indus 
try. Beneath his reserved, 
almost laconic review of 
his own work, I could sense 
a deep satisfaction in the 
new art and a realization 
of its possibilities which 
transcended the petty flaws 
that still remain within it. 

“Shakespeare was 
scorned as playing to the 
gallery, you remember,” he 
said. (I didn’t remember. 
but recalling my early 
bluffs in English classes, I 
tried to agree intelligent- 
iv.) “Almost everything 
that has been said against 
the moving picture was 
originally said against him 
because he appealed to the 








= which he had bought to 
teach a young lady botany. 
As near as I could gather 
from her snap-shots, the 
young lady is about three- 
going-on-four. and she is 
known to Mr. Sills as “my 
kiddie.” “She thinks it is 
a game,” he told me as a 
great joke on the kiddie. 
“T intend that she shall al- 
ways think study is the 





inost fascinating game in 
the world. So at least we 
may have one Phi Beta 


Kappa in the iamily after 
all.” 

On my way home over 
the campus, I found myself 
musing on the possib!e con- 
sequences if the Ibsen lec- 
turer had not come to Chi- 
cago University and 
induced Mr. Sills to come 
out of the class-room. | 
had a vision of a class of 
eager, impressionab’e co- 
eds awaiting the instructor 
who is about to direct their 
young minds in a course on 
the “Critique of Pure Rea- 











masses. Always there is 
that vanguard of conserv- 
atism, working on the prin- 
ciple that because a thing 
is popular it cannot have real merit. There are some 
authors even now who would have apoplexy if you asked 
them to write a scenario. I believe however that their 
number is growing less and less with every excellent pro- 
duction.” 

He confessed to a boyish delight in the thrillers. “I 
had a good time in ‘Patria. he admitted. almost shyly. 
Evidently when a high-brow has a taste for melodrama he 
feels it more intensely than the most rabid gallery-god 
It is significant that another leading character in this serial 
was Warner Oland, an authority on Strindberg transla- 
‘ions and one of the most scholarly men in film work 
Pcssibly your learned man finds a certain relaxation in 


He confessed to a boyish delight in the thrillers. 
‘Patria,’ he admitted, almost shyly. 


son.” They are expecting 
naturally, the usual near- 
sighted pedagogue. we} 
past fifty, with a few 
straggling grey hairs on his ciassical ferehead*® and ene 
shoulder slightly higher than the other. Enter Professor 
Sills through the class-room door, looking taller and keener 
than ever in his cap and gown. Surely one could not fail 
to note the picturesqueness of the actor, violating—against 
all resistance—the attempted stolidity of one who wou!d 
hope to be deemed a mere professor. I would not venture 


“T had a good time in 


to state off-hand what the effect would be, but I can con‘- 
dent'y say that the general result would not be academic. 
\fter all, perhaps it is just as well for the peace an«l 
comfort of feminine higher education that Milton Si!'s 
turned to the stage instead of the lecture platform for 
his life work. 
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Remove discolorations 
from underneath the 
nai’s with Cutex Nail 
White 





(Photo by White Studio 
Ethel Clayton, beloved 
by motion picture 
** fans’’ everuwhere, 
says: ** Cutex keeps my 
nails looking so beau- 
tifully, my friends 
oftenremark it.” 


(Photo wy 
Victor Georg, Chicago 
Mary Nash, whose 
beautiful hands are 


one of her greatest 
charms, says: *‘Cutex 
makes my nails look 





so much better’’ 


Send 15c¢ for this 
Manicure Set 
today 
































VAY 
SI 
F 
Cutex Cake Polish 
gives the nails a 
bril rant, water 
proof finish 
4. 
N &., j After the first Cutex manicure, examine your 


nails. You will be amazed at the improvement! 


If you have been cutting 
your cuticle, 


read this 


Skin specialists and doctors everywhere say that cuticle- 
cutting is ruinous! Learn how to give your nails the most 
wonderful manicure you ever had, without cutting the cuticle 


HEN neglected, the cuticle grows tough- 

er, coarser and drier. It breaks and 

causes hangnails. Over and over, skin 
specialists and doctors repeat: ‘‘ Do not trim 
the cuticle.”’ 


The Cutex method is the one simple, scien- 
tific way to care for the cuticle. 

The chemist who prepared it, impressed with 
the great need for a harmless cuticle remover, 
worked month after month—studied, analyzed 
and experimented until the formula for Cutex 
was produced. 


How to use it 


Cutex is absolutely harmiess. It removes sur- 
plus cuticle without cutting — does away with 
tiresome soaking of the nails. 

Send today for the complete Cutex Midget 
Manicure Set offered below. In the package 
you will find an orange stick and absorbent cot- 
ton. Wrap some of the cotton around the end 
of the stick and dip it into the Cutex bottle. 
Work the stick around the base of the nail, 
gently pushing back the cuticle. Almost at 
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once you will find that you are able to wipe 
off the deadsurpluscuticle. ‘Then rinse the fin- 
gers in clear water. 

After a few applications, no matter how muti- 
lated and unattractive cuticle-cutting may have 
made your nails, Cutex will restore the firm, 
smooth outline at the base of the nail. All your 
nail troubles will quickly disappear. ‘Try it. 
See for yourself. 

You can secure Cutex at drug and department 
stores everywhere. ‘The cuticle remover comes 
in 30c, 60c and $1.25 bottles. Cutex Nail 
White is 30c. Cutex Nail Polish in cake, 
paste, powder, liquid or stick form is also 30c. 
Cutex Cuticle Comfort, for sore or tender cuti- 
cle is only 30c. If your favorite store has not 
secured its stock, order direct. 


Get this complete manicure set 


Send us 15c (10c for the set and Sc for postage) and we will 
send you a complete Cutex Midget Manicure Set containing 
trial sizes of the Cutex manicure preparations—enough for at 
least six manicures. Send for it today. Address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 706, 114 W. 17th Street, New York City. 


If vou live in Canada, send 15¢ to MacLean, Benn& Nelson, 
Limited., Dept. 706, 489 St. Paul S:. West, Montreal, for 
your sample set and get Canadian prices. 


MAIL COUPON WITH 15ce TODAY 








| NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 706, 114 West 17th St., New York City 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


PICTURED NAMES PUZZLE 


Each Picture Illustrates a Photoplayer’s “Name 


FIRST PRIZE $10.00 SECOND PRIZE $5.00 


THIRD PRIZE $3.00 


FOURTH PRIZE $ 






TEN PRIZES EACH $1.00 


2.00 


These awards (all in cash, without any string to them) are for the correct, or nearest correct, answers to the nine pictures here shown—accompanied by a 


suggestion from you for similarly picturizing some popular photoplayer’s name. 


know your preferences. 








This being our readers’ remunerative recreation department, we want to 
Whose name would you like to see illustrated and how would you suggest doing it? 


Your suggestion may help you win a prize. 























1916 MAY 1916 


3 @ 5S 6 
10 15 13 
17 18 20 
24 25 27 
31 









































JULY 


4 83 6 7? 

it 12 13 14 15 

18 19 20 21 22 
1 25 26 27 26 29 








DIRECTIONS 


HE actor's name is really a description of the picture that goes 

with it; for example—*Ro-e might be represented by a 
rose and a rock or stone. 

As the names of most of these movie people have appeared many, 


WINNERS OF THE MARCH PUZZLES CONTEST 


First Prize, $10—Merrill de Maris, 52 Benson St., Bloomfield, N. J. Second 
Prize, $5—Ernest M. Thul, 1430 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Third 
Prize, $3—William Jordan, Jr., 126 Atlantic Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Fourth Prize, $2—Jain Wood, 2012 Raymond Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 
One Dollar Prizes to Marjorie Hume, 207 14th Avenue, West, Calgary, Al- 
berta, Canada, Mrs. Sherman P. Congdon, 230142 Forest Ave., Zanesville, 
Ohio, Naomi Pratt, 812 E. Ash Street, Salina, Kansas, Mrs. D. D. Meredity, 
274 Nineteenth Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Mrs. Lenore Robinson, 748 
West North Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland, Sara E. Kephart, 261 South 53rd 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Ann . Galloway. 702 East Fourth Avenue, Win- 
field, Kansas, Dorothy Hoover, 7301 Harvard Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
Harry T. Plumer, 5239 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Mrs. W- B. Aspley, 
Glasgow, Kentucky. 


CORRECT ANSWERS TO MARCH PUZZLES 


1—Ethel Barrymore. 2—Harry Hilliard. 3—Virginia Pearson. 
Phillins. 5—George Fawcett. 6—Mary Garden. 
8—Kitty Gordon. 9-—Billie Rhodes. 


”) 


Stone” 


4—Carmen 
7—George Beban. 
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Washed the modern way—the Lux 


way—pure suds and no 


rubbing 


won't stand the 


old way of washing 


Remember the dreadful things we used to wear? 
Sturdy wash waists, heavy enough to stand hard 
scrubbing. Or else dark silks and plaids that were 
never tubbed at all! Heavy muslin underwear. ‘‘Dark’’ 
petticoats. Cotton stockings. 


But now—look at the things women wear even for 


every day. Handkerchief linen. Crepe de Chine. 
Georgette. Chiffon. Dainty colors. Shimmering 
textures. Silk and lace under- 

wear. Fine silk hosiery. The — 


Now there’s a better way—the Lux way, that keeps 
the daintiest things new—cleanses them tenderly with 
never a bit of rubbing. 


Delicate as the very things it launders 


Lux comes in light, transparent, fluffy, white flakes 
—they dissolve instantly in hot water, and whisk up 
into a wonderful lather. 


You don’t rub! You simply dip 
your blouse up and down in the rich, 





daintier the better. 


The 


. | | ) 
old-fashioned rub-rub- Flannels 





Lux is unequalled for— 


Children’s white Washable Satin 


warm suds, squeezing the suds again 
and again through the fabric. 

Lux dissolves so absolutely that 
three rinsings of clear lukewarm 
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thoroughly, and out they 
come just like new—not 
a thread shrunken 
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fectly. Geta package of Lux to- 
day at your grocer’s, druggist’sor 
department store—Lever Bros. 
Co.,Dept .G-4, Cambridge,Mass. 


Don't keep your finest 
linens laid away in @ 
drawer. Now you can 
use them every day and 
launder them often the 
Lux way without a dit 
of injury to them 
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bunko man who provides a mourning 
parent with a long-lost daughter is given 
a new twist that sends you away with a 
chuckle. 


BY RIGHT OF PURCHASE—Select 


It isn’t so much originality of plot that 
counts, as manner of treatment. We are 
all quite familiar with the girl who mar- 
ries because the family needs the money, 
with the understanding that it is to be a 
“name only” marriage until her husband 
wins her love. But when the bride is 
Norma Talmadge and the husband is Eu- 
gene O’Brien, and the other man is Wil- 
liam Courtleigh Jr., and the other girl is 
Florence B. Billings, the result could not 
be banal. 


THREE FROM O. HENRY 


General 


With so many elaborate productions, 
well acted in beautiful settings, of stories 
that are ancient and rusty, it is madden- 
ing to see the productions of the O. Henry 
classics occasionally drop to the lowest 
level of careless direction and scenario 
writing. “By Injunction,’ “The Raths- 
keller and the Rose,” and “The Song and 
the Sergeant” fall far short. This is a 
capital offense in a day when producers 
are scurrying for original material. The 
one bright spot in these three pictures is 
Alice Terry in the role of a peppery ac- 
tress, in “The Song and the Sergeant.” 


WHO KILLED WALTON?—Triangle 


“Who Killed Walton?” is a mystery 
story in which the mystery does not ap- 
pear until the fourth reel. Personally it 
would have mattered little to me had the 
entire cast been killed off in the second 
reel, so little value is imparted to the peo- 
ple involved. 


INNOCENT’S PROGRESS —Triangle 


“Innocent’s Progress,’ beginning with 
the unpromising situation of an oppressed 
orphan running away to the city to be- 
come a great actress, suddenly develops 
a theme of such nobility of purpose and 
action that it dignifies picturedom. Pau- 
line Starke, as the waif, and Lillian West, 
provide vigorous, human portraits. 


OVER THE TOP- Vitagraph 


Since it is almost impossible to say 
anything new about war and war condi- 
tions in pictures, the interest in “Over 
the Top” centers in Arthur Guy Empey, 
who has won much prominence through 
his book, by the same name, and his lec- 
tures. Empey is not an actor, but he 
knows it and therefore he is a remark- 
ably good actor in the scenes of action, 
though he is a sorry figure in the occa- 
sional drawing-room scenes. He seems 
to typify the average soldier, in his 
bearing, to which is added a certain in- 
tensity of determination which makes the 
extraordinary soldier. While the story 
of “Over the Top” is a series of dis- 
connected incidents, I believe it gives 
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(Continued from page 51) 
a clearer idea of war from the viewpoint 
of the soldier himself than anything pre- 


viously done. Betty Blythe is the most 
fascinating figure in the picture, from 
the dramatic viewpoint, playing the part 
of a French artistocrat who voluntarily 
allows herself to become the victim of a 
German officer, in order that she may 
gain information of value to her coun- 
try. With a name less suggestive of 
curls and pouts, this statuesque young 
woman would seem to be headed toward 
real stardom. James Morrison, Lois 
Meredith, Arthur Donaldson, “Mother” 
Maurice and Nellie Anderson are all en- 
titled to high commendation. 


THE LIE—Artcraft 


Elsie Ferguson in a Henry Arthur Jones 
play—a symphony orchestra playing Irv- 
ing Berlin's latest—Michael Angelo paint- 
ing the portrait of a week-old infant— 
Goethals making mud pies—John D. 
Rockefeller selling soda-water. Sir Henry 
said all he had to say when he wrote the 
great scene in “Mrs. Dane’s Defense,” a 
scene which, unfortunately, was badly 
done on the screen. “The Lie” is a repeti- 
tion of an artificial situation, which needs 
eavesdropping and coincidence to give it 
the least semblance of a story. It is the 
tale of a woman who is believed guilty of 
her sister's unfortunate love affair—yes, 
as old as that. Miss Ferguson does 
wonders with the hand-made scenes, and 
makes them live. Higher praise than this 
I cannot give her. John L. Shine as the 
tipsy father is a joy. David Powell has 
a part that makes him as nearly a durn 
fool as so clever a man as he can seem. 
This production is not up to the Artcraft 
standard, except for its beautiful scenery. 





THE BRASS CHECK—Metro 


For sheer entertainment there is noth- 
ing to compare with farce melodrama, 
and in this form of entertainment Fran- 
cis X. Bushman and Beverly Bayne seem 
to have discovered their real forte. The 
entire production—direction, titles, and 
all—is made in a merry mood. The only 
other B. & B. picture I like as well is 
“Red, White and Blue Blood.” 


MACK SENNETT COMEDIES— 


Paramount 


The pie is going out of the Sennett 
comedies and Teddy the dog and Pep the 
cat are coming in. “Those Athletic 
Girls” and “Friend Husband” are notable 
instances. A fat woman next to me said 
the first named was silly. She was right. 
But not the way she meant. 


THE FINGER OF JUSTICE— 
Independent 


Take any picture showing how girls 
are victimized in a great city, add several 
hundred feet of sermon, and you have 
“The Finger of Justice.’ It emanated 
from San Francisco, when that city 
cleaned up the Barbary Coast. It is fine 





for prayer meetings, but should be kept 
out of the Sunday School. Crane Wilbur 
is the star. The only player to be remem- 
bered is a young woman, Jane O’Roark, 
who is now unknown to the screen, but 
should be “discovered” through this pic- 
ture. 


WOMAN AND THE LAW—Fox 


Many good but unthinking people will 
be deceived by the platitudinous praise 
of motherhood in “Woman and the Law,” 
into thinking this picture was produced 
with a high moral motive. Motherhood is 
an estate too highly venerated by the 
masses of mankind to need bolstering up 
by Mr. Fox’s salacious story, which he 
brazenly announces is based upon a recent 
tragedy in fashionable society. 


THE CLAIM— Metro 


Edith Storey is at her best when she 
is at one of the extremes of impersona- 
tion—extreme gaiety or extreme stern- 
ness. It is long since Miss Storey has 
been permitted to be gay, as in “Mr. 
Aladdin From Broadway,” but she is, in 
“The Claim,” as stern as her greatest ad- 
mirer could wish. The story of the pic- 
ture will be found in another part of this 
number of PHOTOPLAY. 


THE ANSWER—Triangle . 


Now and then Mr. H. O. Davis of Tri- 
angle sends out a picture which, in a 
measure upsets his favorite theory, with 
which I partly agree, that the story’s the 
thing. With all respect to the Triangle 
policy, it is Alma Rubens who makes this 
picture what it is—one of the best from 
Culver City this year. 


CARMEN OF THE KLONDIKE— 


Selexart 


How Clara Williams keeps off the 
screen for so long at a time is a mystery. 
In “Carmen of the Klondike,’ an inde- 
pendent production directed by Reginald 
Barker, she returns brilliantly. Her 
beauty and keen dramatic instinct never 
had a finer medium than that of the 
courageous girl who smiles her way 
through the perils of an Alaskan dance 
hall. A fight in rain and mud between 
Herschell Mayall and Ed Coxen is fero- 
ciously thrilling. It is unfortunate that 
the producer saw fit to introduce an 
offensive scene showing a struggle be- 
tween a man and a woman. 


THE HILLCREST MYSTERY — Pathe 


Without any pretense, “The Hillcrest 
Mystery” is a mystery melodrama, con- 
taining two murders. But since it was 
produced by George Fitzmaurice, it has 
a flavor of luxury that is not customary 
in such entertainment. This is a real 
production, without the serial flavor that 
is expected of the picture thriller. Irene 


Castle is charming as ever, though I am 
anxious to see this clever young woman 
given more opportunities for acting in 
roles which are not subordinate to plot. 
(Continued on page 94) 
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SOCIAL HYPOCRITES— Metro 


May Allison makes her first appear- 
ance as a star in “Social Hypocrites.” It 
is a drama of English society, well cal- 
culated to bring out the personal charm 
of Miss Allison, but lacking in the keener 
qualities of photoplay art. Yet the in- 
volved plot is redeemed, in a large meas- 
ure, by the presence of such artists as 
Joseph Kilgour, almost unrecognizable be- 
hind his luxuriant moustache, Henry 
Kolker and Marie Wainwright. There is 
real aristocracy in the impersonations of 
aristocrats, a welcome fact that so many 
producers consider a full dress suit in 
itself sufficient to suggest society. Miss 
Allison is pleasing, but she will make a 
stronger impression in a more closely- 
knit story. 


THE HOUSE OF HATE—Pathe 


Serials are seldom interesting to the 
more discriminating audience because 
they are so unattractive in appearance, 
and therefore, “The House of Hate’ is 
entitled to a line of commendation. It is 
done in handsome style, and with a cast 
containing Pearl White, Antonio Moreno, 
Paul Clerget and John Webb Dillion it 
can never be stupid, no matter how strong 
a demand it makes upon the credulity 


HUMDRUM BROWN —Paralta 


“Humdrum Brown” is a tale of homely 
folk in a quiet town, with a melodrama 
at the finish. It is an interesting story, 
but the most important character is a 
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(Continued from page 92) 


high-grade crook, whose activities keep all 
the others going, but always just a few 
jumps behind him. Henry Walthall has 
the role of Humdrum himself, and while 
he humanizes it he cannot make it dom- 
inate, and therefore it fails of essential 
drama. So this is not a picture to see 
when you want a thrill, but for a quiet 
evening when you would be content with 
some such book as “Cranford.” Occasion- 
ally the comedy verges on the burlesque, 
but for the most part it is of the variety 
known as “close to the soil.” 


THE SPLENDID SINNER—Goldwyn 


Having made a botch of “Thais,” 
Goldwyn apparently decided to do it all 
over again in new garb. This time it is 
modern, and called “The Splendid Sin- 
ner.” There is little other difference. It 
is the story of the courtesan who re- 
forms and dies. Mary Garden confirms 
the early suspicion that it is harder for 
Billy West to be original than for an 
operatic singer to succeed as a screen 
actress. Between her incessant posing 
and the inept handling of the story, the 
picture is just another movie. And while 
the wages of sin is shown to be death, the 
world is a bit weary of stories of fallen 
women. 


INSIDE THE LINES— Independent 


“Inside the Lines” is a screen version 
of the story and play by Earl Derr Big- 
gers. Like most scenarios dealing with 
spy plots, written by men whose princi- 
pal knowledge of the clan comes from 





MY FOUR YEARS IN GERMANY 


— Independent 


“My Four Years in Germany” is a 
forceful example of the relations of the 
films to contemporary history. It is a 
faithful and impressive transcript of 
Ambassador Gerard’s book, screened with- 
out the slightest suggestion of melo- 
dramatic “punch” or straining after ef- 
fect. The result is a consistent indict- 
ment of the German policy beginning with 
the Zabern incident and leading to our 
own declaration of war. In the midst of 
the massing of troops and clashing of 
armies, there are sudden, poignant flashes 
of stricken Belgium, which are all the 
more impressive for their briefness and 
simplicity. The entire production stands 
apart from the eagle-screaming variety of 
war films, which are only too common 
in these martial times. Its value in the 
interests of sincere, determined patriot- 
ism cannot be exaggerated. William Nigh 
is the genius of the production—a com- 
bination of fine direction and remarkable 
assembling and editing. 


THE BUSINESS OF LIFE —Vitagraph 


When Robert W. Chambers wrote “The 
Business of Life,” he knew exactly how 
picturesque the combination of an antique 
shop and a beautiful girl could be. We 
have the hero reforming his lurid past 


eating Northern Spy apples there are nu- 
merous inconsistencies. But this is melo- 
drama, so no matter. As a contribution 
to wartime anthology it is unimportant, 
but as entertainment it is entirely satis- 
factory. 


RUGGLES OF RED GAP—Essanay 


There is material in “Ruggles of Red 
Gap,” the Harry Leon Wilson satirical 
novel, for a dozen excellent pictures. The 
Essanay production attempts to cover the 
entire tale from the game of “drawing 
poker” to the marriage of the Earl. The 
result is a series of photographic illustra- 
tions of the story. The portraits, how- 
ever, are well done, by Taylor Holmes 
as Ruggles, by Frederick Burton as 
Cousin Egbert, by Lawrance D’Orsay as 
The Honorable George, and by Virginia 
Valli as the Widow Judson. 


THE LIFE MASK—McClure 


“The Life Mask” is the third pic- 
ture made by Petrova under the Mc- 
Clure management. While it lends a 
certain variety to the Petrova list, it is 
not the sort of-story in which this clever 
woman is at her best. The woman of the 
play is buffeted by circumstance, virtu- 
ally forced into a marriage with a man 
she dislikes while in love with another, 
is suspected of the murder of her hus- 
band, and only by the confession of the 
real slayer convinced that she may not 
actually have poisoned the man while 
sleep- walking. Much can be forgiven, 
because of the beauty of the staging. 





By Staff Reviewers 


as soon as he meets the divinity of the 
antiques and immediately breaking off his 
other affairs, of which he had as many as 


the celebrated Anatol. The screen ver- 
sion has caught all that is clever and de- 
lightful in the novel and has added a 
vivid quality of its own. 


SUNSHINE NAN—Paramount 


In “Sunshine Nan,” Ann Pennington 
forgets that she was ever in the “Follies” 
and becomes entirely a screen actress. 
She plays the little girl who rises from 
rags and alley fights to flapper frocks and 
a happy marriage through her own vig- 
crous efforts. 


A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE — Fox 


“A Daughter of France” begins with 
three reels of outrages upon women by 
drunken German soldiers. In the fourth 
reel, the film begins to show symptoms 
of a plot and by the fifth we know all. 
The “big scene’ comes when a German 
officer who has been annoying a French 
girl in a particularly offensive manner, is 
revealed as a spy operating for the Al- 
lies, which makes everything all right. 
Virginia Pearson, as the French girl, re- 
pulses her numerous assailants with fiery 
scorn and looks handsome in a series of 
gowns, most of which are torn violently 


from her shoulders. If the play were 
stripped of its disgusting scenes there 
would hardly be enough action for one 
reel. This is a salacious thing, done in 
the belief that any attack upon Germany 
will “get by,” and make money, no mat- 
ter how foul. 


WITHIN THE CUP—Paralta 


Bessie Barriscale’s remarkable acting as 
Thisbe Lorraine, the woman who would 
defy the laws of life and of love, lifts 
“Within the Cup” into the first class. 
Miss Barriscale has done some excellent 
acting during her career on the screen but 
seldow so deep, so full of power and feel- 
ing, as her role in “Within ine Cup” re- 
veals. 


THE KAISER— Universal 


“The Kaiser” is less a photoplay than 
a dramatic presentation of the crimes of 
Germany dominated by the Satanic sneer 
of her leader. It shows the invasion of 
Belgium, the wreck of the Lusitania and 
the attempted drive toward Paris all 
guided by a fiend in a royal helmet and 
spiked moustache who does everything 
but snort fire. Rupert Julian imper- 
sonates this master-villain so successfully 
that his entrance is greeted with spon- 
taneous hisses. 
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Also other LaTausca necklaces up to Three Hundred Dollars. 
i 


Waite be booklet * ” The (form of the Pons. aTausca Pearls, Providence, R. I. 
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Wlen you write to advertisers ple2se mention PHOTOTLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Ingranis 
Milkiveed 


To every woman there is promise of greater 
loveliness in each jar of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream. Noskin however beautifulis entirely im- 
pervious to the blemishing effects of sun, wind, 
flying dirt, and quite often natural causes, too. 


Constant use of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is sure to help you 
toward that soft, smooth skin, that alluring, colorful complexion, 
that you desire so much. It combines with gently softening and 
cleansing properties the exclusive ability to give life and love- 
liness and health to the tissues of the skin. 

It is this health-giving effect upon the skin itself that makes 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream so necessary for the complexion. A 
few days’ use will prove to you how superior it is to the ordinary 
emollient lotions that are merely softening and cleansing. Specify 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. Get a jar tonight. 


Buy It in Either 50c or $1.00 Size 


Ingram's Ingram'’s 
vtola ; I, UGE 


OWVETAIIE 
FACE POWDER 

“Just to show a proper glow” use 
a touch of Ingratn’s Rouge on the 


A complexion powder espec- 

ially distinguished by the fact cheeks. A safe preparation for 

that it stays on. Furthermore delicately heightening the natural 

a powder unexcelled deli- color. Thecoloring matterisnot ab- 

cacy of texture and refinement sorbed by the skin. Delicately per- 
fumed. Solid cake. Three shades 


of perfume. Fourtints-—-White, ; ¢ 
Pink, Flesh and Brunette—50c. —Light, Medium and Dark,—50c. 
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Established 1885 
Windsor, Canada 
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FREDERICK F. INGRAM Co. 
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in big scene from ey 
**Seventeen’’ ] 

Famous Players Photoplay 1] 
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Hollywood, Calif., Dec. 1 


FP. INGRAM CO.: 


My opinion of Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream is best reflected in tlie 
fact that I use it solely. Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream possesses the dis- 
tinctive merit of giving health to 
the skin as well as cleansing and 
softening it. I would not give up 
ils use. 
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Send us a dime for our 
Guest Room Package con- 
taining Ingram’s Face 
Powder and Rouge in novel 
purse packets, and Milk- 
weed Cream, Zodenta Tooth 
Powder and Perfume in 
Guest Room sizes. 
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A. G., Cuicaco.—Yes, Bill Hart told us he 


shook hands with you. He thinks you're a 
nawfully nice gal. Harry Watson (Musty 
Suffer) isn’t that bad looking in real life. 
He is a native of West Bay City, Mich., and 
traveled with a circus before going into 
vaudeville. Elmer Clifton is at Universal 
City, Vivian Martin at Morosco’s; Harrison 
Ford at Lasky’s and William S. Hart with 
his own company in Los Angeles, Cal. 





F. M., St. PAuL, Minn.—We thank you 
for the snapshot of yourself. You look as 
though you may be Pavlowa’s own rival, 
just as you say you are. But who ever 
saw Mme. Anna trying to look graceful in 
tennis slippers and a middy blouse? About 
a likeness of ourself; the only time we pass 
out those is on the thirtieth day of February, 
every leap year. Get your order in early. 
Quit your crowdin’. 

J. J., Sr. Paut, Minn.—Broncho Billy 
is filming a wild and woolly production 
which is heralded as being the greatest 
western picture ever made. It is to be 
called “The Naked Hands.” G. K. Spoor 
has gone to court and is trying to barr 
Mr. Anderson from using the title of 
Broncho Billy in his new pictures. Mr. 
Anderson has been producing stage plays 
for a year or two. Eddie Polo is with 
Universal. 


BAMA, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—Rudolph 
Cameron possessed grit and sand. And for 
that won Anita’s heart and hand. And 
upon her third finger placed a platinum 
band. One of the luckiest men in the land. 
Sometimes we just have to burst into verse. 


Some of the best known Griffith pictures 
have been “The Avenging Conscience,” 
“Ghosts,” “The Battle of the Sexes,” “The 


Escape,” “The Birth of a Nation” and 
“Intolerance.” 

ELTINGE ADMIRER, KANsas City, Mo.— 
You got a perfectly wonderful photo of 


Julian Eltinge? May Allison is five feet five 
inches tall; Anita Stewart and Enid Bennett 
are the same. Did you know that Miss 
Bennett was recently married to Fred Niblo? 
Naomi Childers is playing on the legitimate 
stage with H. B. Warner in “Among Those 
Present.”” Miss Childers is five feet five and 
one-half inches tall and weighs one hundred 
and thirty-five pounds. She was born in 
St Louis, Mo., on the rsth of Nov., 1804. 
Violet Mersereau was born in 1899. 
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OU do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay Megazine 
to get questions answered in this Department. It is only 
required that you avoid questions which would call tor unduly 
long answers, such as synopses of plays, or casts of more than 
one play. Do not ask questions touching religion, 
scenario writing or studio employment. Studio addresses 
will not be given in this Department, because a complete list 
of them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full name 
and address; only initials will be published if requested. It 
you desire a personal reply, enclose self-addressed, stamped \~ 
envelope. Write to Questions and Answers, Photoplay 
Magazine, Chicago. 


G. B., Etcry, ILt.—June Caprice is eigh- 
teen. Mary Miles Minter is most charitable 
and we're quite sure she wont’ mind send- 
ing you a photo even though you do live 
in Elgin. You might sorta break it to her 


gentle like. Tell her all your ancestors 
weren’t reared there, etc. We wouldn't feel 
sO sensitive about that if we were you. 


Why, we once had a great aunt (or was it 
an aunt?) who lived in Kankakee and 
we know you're not going to believe it but 
it’s the truth nevertheless—we’ve outgrown 
it wonderfully. No, all the actresses haven’t 
curly hair, but it does seem to help one a 
lot if nature, irons or rags have endowed 
them with marcelled locks. 





THEY’RE ALL 
MARRIED 


By James Clyde Bailey 





“She’s married too,” 
Says Answer Man; I think he’s 
mean. 
“She’s married, too,” 
He lightly knocks my dreams 
askew; 
Ana when again I search the 
screen 
And find myself another queen — 


“She’s married, too!” 











D. F. K., LetHsrince, ALtTa.—You 
don't like Douglas Fairbanks because he is 
a handsome heartbreaking hero with a 
pompadour and a smile and you don’t think 
Mary Pickford is too sweet for words? We 
really haven't the heart to tell Doug and 
Mary. We really think though, that you 
are modest. That simply because you are 
told you are Mary’s double, only better 
looking, you hesitate to say you think Mary 
sweet. 


AvusTPALIA.—“‘Stars of the 
sells at fifty cents, all mailing 
charges prepaid. Send remittance in the 
form of -n International Coupon or a 
Postal Note. 
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F,. W., Camp Grant, Itt.—E. A. Gould, 
a private in the 29th Engineers, A. E. F., 
won the photograph of Eileen Percy and the 
scarf knitted by her. 


ONTARIO.— 
contract 
love to 


NIAGARA FALLs, 
Mocre recently signed a 
will enable him to make 
Madge Kennedy, Mae Marsh, and Mabel 
Normand during the next twelve months 
at the Goldwyn studios. Maurice Costello 
isn’t. That is he isn’t appearing in pictures 
at present and we haven't any information 
about him. 


Miss C 
Tom 
which 


CANADA, 


G. R. WENDELL, J—Bill Hart really 


truly isn’t married. He told us so him- 
self. Address Willum in care of Artcraft, 
Hollywood. Juliet Shelby is the name that 


used to was Mary Miles Minter. 

F., San Francisco, CAL.—Kate Lester 
Mrs. Farrington in 
to make a pro- 
Ticket.” 


W. 
was the elderly widow, 
“Today.” Pathe is going 
duction of “The Yellow 

B. S., MONTREAL, CANADA.—We are sorry 
that you miss the city and we are sorrier 
that you don’t like the country and we are 


sorriest that you burnt your finger. Mighty 
tough being in a strange land trying to 
learn French with a burnt finger. One con- 


solation: it won’t last forever—the burnt 
finger. Address Mahlon Hamilton and Ar- 
line Pretty in care of Pathe. 


CaRMEL Myers’ ApbMIRER, DETROIT, 
Micu.—Mary Miles Minter was sixteen on 
the first day of April, this year. Harold 
Lockwood is fourteen years older than 
Mary and Olive Thomas ten years younger 
than Harold. Francelia Billington played 
opposite Bill Russell in “New York Luck.” 
Chicago is the birthplace of Clara K. 
Young. Barbara Tennant has only ap- 
peared in pictures occasionally in the past 
two years. There is a Mrs. Harold Lock- 


wood. 
O. B., OcpENsBuRG, N. Y.—Blanche Sweet 
hasn’t made a picture in over a _ year. 


There have been many rumors of her re- 
turn, but as yet no definite arrangements 
have been made. Watch Puortoptay, for if 
she does come back you will find an an- 
nouncement of it between the covers of 
said magazine. Oh ves we always have the 
very first news. Address Miss Sweet in care 
of Lasky studio, Hollywood, Cal. Her com- 
munications are forwarded from there. 
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F. Y¥., Cuicaco, ILt.—Lottie Pickford is 
the one you refer to. Mary hasn't any 
children. We haven't heard of any re- 
formed coal miners becoming picture stars, 


but we'll inquire for you. 


Hitpa, Newark, N. J.—Gosh, all that 
to wunst. Now that you ask us to enlarge 
the magazine every month and promise to 
love us more if we do how could we 
help but try and make it better than ever, 
though that seems impossible. What do you 
mean Hilda about us keeping out of mis- 
chief? We haven't played any Kelly pool 
or listened to a Jazz band for a month of 
Mondays (heatless ones Irene Fenwick 
was last on the stage in “Mary’s Ankle.” 
Surely she will come back to pictures. 
They all do. Charlie Gunn wont tell his 
age. 


SO, 


Bittie & Bossie, SALT LAKE City, UTAH. 
—Well, you wanted to know all about Alice 
Howell, so here She was born in 
New York in 18092. Just subtract four 
hundred years from the number of years 
ago that Columbus arrived and you'll have 
the age of Alice. Perfectly simple Miss 
Howell was educated in New York and 
started her stage career there in 1907. She 
was in musical comedy, then burlesque for 
five years, then with Howell and Howell, 
vaudeville team for three years and in 1914 
she splashed into pictures She has been 
with Keystone and L-Ko 


goes: 


L. D., New Yorx City.—How can we go 
out and ask Mary Miles Minter what brand 
of hair curler she uses? We think her hair 
is honestly naturally curly and even though 
you do represent the very best hair curler 
in the world, we're not going to tell Mary 
about it 


H. L., Tutsa, OKLA.—Now don't you go 
and jump on us about “The Secret Game.” 
We didn’t have anything to say about that 
production and if it was pro-German, we 
canna help it. Besides we’ve had any num- 
ber of letters about it and every one of 
them have been kicks and from the tone 
of your note we can’t be lead to believe 
thet you love the kaiser any more for hav- 
ing seen it. So if it didn’t make the country 
in any way sympathize with Bill, what's 
the difference ? 

L. M. D., Momence, Itt.—Douglas Fair- 
banks is married to Betty Sully and he is 
seventy inches tall and he weighs one hun- 
dred and sixty pounds and he is an Artcraft 
star and he is very popular. You aren't 
married and are five feet three inches tall 
and weigh one hundred and _ forty-one 
pounds and you want to become a star 
right away quick and do we think you can 
and is it hard work and don’t we think you 
are just as clever as “Doug.” You'll have 
to decide that trying question yourself, L 
M. D. Quite sure, however, handicapped 
as you are, Vivian Martin will send you a 
photo if you write and ask her for one. 
Inclose twenty-five cents to cover 
mailing. 


cost of 


F. F PITTSBURG, 
wrong and lose the bet. Mary Miles Min- 
ter was not a chorus girl. She was born 
in Louisiana on the first day of April, 1902. 


Pa—Nope, you are 


A FAN, PorTLAND, Ore—That was David. 
not Frank Powell in “Her Sister.” Address 
David Powell at 22 E. 33rd St., New York 
City. Yes, we think he'll come across with 
a picture if you tell him you'd like one. 


H. M., San Francisco, Cat.—Haven’t any 
record of a Sue Clements. Sorry. 


Photoplay Magazine 


Questions and Answers 
( Continued ) 


R. E. L., Green Bay, Wis.—That was 
Jack Sherrill in “The Witching Hour.” 
Haven't noticed the slightest resemblance be- 
tween Mr. Sherrill and Theda Bara. You 
think they vamp alike? Jack’s' never 
vamped us a mite and we've seen him often. 
You say, “I nearly died laffing.” You actu- 
ally laughted at a he-vampire? How could 
you do it? We should have cringed with 
fright. We always do when we see Theda, 
or Louise or Sonia or Virginia. George 
Chesebro is the one you adored so in “Broad- 
way Arizona.” He's with Triangle. Roland 
Bottomley is in France. No, no, no, he 
didn’t play The Shielding Shadow in “The 
Neglected Wife.” He appeared in that pro- 
duction though. Grace Darmond is with 
Vitagraph. Better go to the Home for the 
Incurables if you are “movie struck” for 
there is absolutely no cure. 
New BeEprort, 
Dorothy Phillips at 


B. Fa Mass.—Address 
Universal City, Cal. 
Annette Kellerman’s last picture is a Fox 
production. Olive Thomas spent sometime 
in the East during the early part of the 
year. Just now she may be reached at 
Culver City, Cal., Triangle studios. Maurie 
Walcamp is serialing at Universal City, 


Cal. 


Preccy, HANNIBAL, Mo.—We’'re quite sure 
Mrs. De Wolf Hopper won’t mind your 
inquiring about her husband. De Wolf was 
born in New York City. He is the son 
of John Hopper and of Rosalie De Wolf 
Hopper. De Wolf Hopper is his non as 
well as professional name. Like it? 


J. A. G., Detroit, Micu.—You needn't 
be all puffed up about us saying Detroit is 
built by with and for speed. The very best 
of things aren't built in that way you 
know. Of course you are handicapped for 
you are always associated with a four legged 
animal made by and with, but not for speed. 
Goldwyn studio, Fort Lee, N. J., is the 
address of Mae Marsh. Did you know 
her sister Marguerite Marsh played in 
“Fields of Honor?” 


En1ip BENNETT ADMIRER, WARREN, R. I.— 
Mighty sorry, but you just put in your 
application too late. Fred Niblo beat you 
to it and is now Mr. Enid Bennett. Edna 
Purviance played opposite Charley Chaplin 
in “The Adventurer.’ Miss Purviance is to 
be leading lady for Charles Spencer Chaplin 
in his new company. 


A. Sttva, Triniwap, CoLto.—Pack all your 
troubles in an old tin can and can the worry. 
Write Billie Burke at Famous Players studio. 
Florenz Ziegfelled, Jr., wont object to a 
strange young man writing to his wife 
He’s used to it. Your letter didn’t arrive 
in time to be answered in the April issue. 


M. P., INpIANApoLIs, INpD.—Arthur Ash is 
the real name of Arthur Ashley. Mrs. Arthur 
Ash a non-professional and he, are separated. 
He’s directing for Goldwyn now. Did vou 
know that? Oh yas, we remember “Our 
Mutual Girl.” She was Norma Phillips and 
her last appearance was on the legitimate 
stage in New York. We'll see what we can 
do to induce her to come back into pic- 
tures. We'll plead with the lady and tell 
her you are most anxious to have her “come 


back.” 


7, A. de 
Willis was 
Buster.” 
tin to 
young 


San ANTONIO, TeExaAs.—Paul 
“Blackie” in “The Trouble 
Nope, we couldn’t get Vivian Mar- 
tell when she was born. She’s too 
to have learned yet. 


Z. K., Crannoon, Wis.—Creighton Hale is 
25 and married. Eyes, blue; height, five ten. 
With Pathe yet. Cast of “Poor Little Rich 
Girl”: Gwendolyn, Mary Pickford; her 
mother, Madeline Traverse; her father, 
Charles Wellesley; Jane, the nurse, Gladys 
Fairbanks; the plumber, Frank McGlynn; 
the organ grinder, Emile LaCroix; Miss 
Royle, Marcia Harris; Thomas, Charles 
Craig; Potter, Frank Andrews; the doctor, 
Herbert Prior; Johnny Blake, George Ger- 
non; Susie May Squiggs, Maxine Hicks. 


CHATTERBOX, Fort Wortu, TEx.—Mar'a, 
the maid who escaped in “The Woman Cod 
Forgot” was Olga Grey. You may recall 
her as the Magdalen in “Intolerance.” Flcr- 
ence Turner is again abroad. Can’t say as 
we have indulged in any wild hankerin’ to 
see your old friend R. F. back on the screen 


Nancy, Fr. Smitu, ArK.—Bessie Barris- 
cale lives in Los Angeles. She has one 
young son. Her hair is light, as you may 


have suspected and her eyes are brown 
Henry Walthall has no children. 
Ray is married to a nonprofessional. 


Charles 


FRANCIS, CINCINNATI.—Blanche Sweet is 
taking life easy in California but che ex- 
pects to return to the screen soon. Kitty 
Gordon and Julia Swayne Gordon are not 
related. 


Mivprep, Miners Mitts, Pa.—Sorry, Mi!- 
lie, but it’s kinda outa our line to make ac- 
tors outa our inquisitive friends. Try to 
content yourself with seeing ‘em on the 
screen. 


F. G., Oak Biurrs, Mass.—Pauline Fred- 
erick is married to Willard Mack. Margaret 
Loomis was the girl opposite Hayakawa in 
“The Bottle Imp.” Jay Belasco has been 
playing opposite Billie Rhodes. He’s in the 
army now. Some of Jack Pickford’s re- 
cent pictures are “Tom Sawyer,” “Huck and 
Tom,” “The Spirit of ’17,” and “The Fur- 
ther Adventures of Tomy Sawyer.” The 
cast of “Little Miss Optimist”: Maizie, Viv- 
ian Martin; Deal Hendrie, Tom Moore; Ben 
Carden, Charles West; John West, Ernest 
Joy; Samuel Winter, Charles Gerrard; Belle 
Laurie, Helen Bray. 


L. G. B., Los ANGELEs, CaL.—The irl in 
the picture you send for identification is 
Mildred Harris, now starring with the Lois 
Weber company. 


L. M., SHENANDOAH, Pa.—Thc battle 
scenes in “For France” were taken in and 
around a place in New York state called 
Brooklyn. Edward Earle is married; Theda 
is not; Harold is; Gladys Brockwell was; 
Vera Sisson is and Anita King just was. 


MADELINE, Quincy, Itt.—Helen Were is 
back on the stage. Sidney Mason played 
opposite Violet Mersereau in “The Honor of 
Mary Blake.” Frank Borzage is now direct- 
ing for Triangle. It’s hard enough, child, to 
give you the dope on ’em without trying to 
guess which you’ve gotta a case on. Havea 
little mercy. Shirley Mason is Edison’s most 
luminous star at present. 


E. C., SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Eugene O’Brien 
played opposite Mary Pickford in “Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm.” Miss Pickford will 
send you a photograph free gratis for noth- 
ing but if you enclose the twenty-five cents it 
goes to her orphan fund. Mary Miles Min- 
ter is at Santa Barbara, Cal., and Harold 
Lockwood in New York. 
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.ook, Nell—this coupon ! 
in to Scranton? 


“Here’s Where We Got Our Start” 





Remember the night you urged me to send it 
Then how happy we were when I came home with the news 


of my first promotion? We owe it all, Nell, my place as Manager, our home, 


our comforts—to this coupon.” 


Thousands upon thousands of men now know the joy of happy, prosperous 
homes because they let the International Correspondence Schools prepare them 
in their spare time for bigger work. You will find them in city, town and 
country—in office, factory, shop, store, mine and mill, on farms and on railroads. 
There are clerks who became Advertising Managers, Salesmen and Executives; 
carpenters who became Architects and Contractors; mechanics who became 
Engineers and Electrical Experts; men and boys who rose from nothing at all 


to splendid responsible positions. 


There are such men as Jesse G. Vincent, who advanced 
from toolmaker’s apprentice to Vice President of Engi- 
neering of the Packard Motor Car Company. Such 
men as H. E. Gardner, who won through I. C. S. spare 
time study the training that equipped him to build the 
oreat Equitable Building. These are but examples. 
They have proved what men with ambition can do. 


More than a million men and women in the last 26 
years have advanced themselves in position and salary 
through I. C.S. help. Over 100,000 are studying right 
now. You can join them and get in line for promotion. 








The first step to success in the I. C. S. way is to choose 
your career from this list and mail this coupon here 
and now. 









When you write to advertisers please mention 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


TEAR OUT HERC 


NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


X 6485 SCRAN 
Explain, a _. obligating me, how + can pdt for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


CJELECTRICAL ENGINEER 

()} Electric Lighting 

|) Electric Railways 

{_) Electric Wiring 

() Telegraph Engineer 

() Telephone Work 

{| ]) MECHANIOAL ENGINEER 

() Mechanical Draftsman 

{_| Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 

{| Surveying and Mapping 

{| MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 

C) Metallurgist or Prospector 

C | STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
}) ARCHITECT 

{_] Contractor and Builder 

LJ Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 

_) Structural Engineer 

[) PLUMBING AND HEATING 

[}) Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 

() CHEMIST 


Name ____ 
Present 
Occupation 


Street 
and No. 


City 





"} SALESMANSHIP 
_}) ADVERTISING 
| Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
SILLUSTRATING 
) Cartooning 
. BOOKKEEPER 
_} Stenographer and Typist 
[ ) Cert. Public Accountant 
q rRAFFIC MANAGER 
_} Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 
Common Schoo! Subjects 
Mathematics 
CIVIL SERVICE 
ioe Mail Clerk 


aes 


AUTOMOBILE OF ERATING 
Auto Repairing Spanish 
Oe jerman 
_] French 


a) mealies Raising {_) Italian 
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Har- Color Restorer 


PLEASES 
DAINTY 
WOMEN 


It is not acrude dye, greasy 
and repulsive, but a clean, 
colorless liquid that dainty 
women like to use. 


Acts like magic on those 
first gray streaks. 
Restores the orig- 
inal color in from 
~ 4 to 8 days no 
= matter how gray 
the hair. 

Applied by comb- 
ing through the 
hair, which it 
leaves soft and 
fluffy. Doesn't 
interfere with 
shampooing, 
waving and 
dressing. To 
prove this we| 
offer a Trial 
Bottle FREE. 
Send for free 
trial bottle with | 
special comb 











| 






































and test it on 
a a lock of 
— = hair. Say 
7" in your 
letter whether your 
hair is naturally black, 
dark brown, medium 
brownorlight brown. If 
possible, enclosea lock. 
When you want the | 
full-size bottle you can | 
get it direct from us if 
you prefer not to buy 
of your druggist. 


Mary T. Goldman 
784 Goldman Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Established 
50 Years 

































You have never seen 
anything like this before 

The fragrance of thousands of 
blossoms in a vial 2 inches high. 
The most exquisite perfume ever 
produced. Send only 20c for regular 
25c trial bottle. 






TUAOT MARM RECISTERED 
. 


Flower Drops 


$1.00 an ounce at dealers or by 
check, stamps, money order Od 
the Valley, Rose 
Me back if not please 

Iver or stamps for large trial] 


1 
Toney 


Send 
(regular I 


PAUL RIEGER, 249 First St.,San Francisco 


PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
Carden Queen and Mon Amour are the latest 
odors. Send for a bottle of, each 


Send $1.00 Souvenir Box, 5 odor 


Special: 
, 25¢ Bottle 


Exact Size 25c Bottle 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 





| to hear from you often. 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continucd from page 98) 


HELEN, BROOKLINE, Mass.—Anita Stewart 
is now Mrs. Rudolph Cameron. She is to 
come back to the screen via Vitagraph 
unless the court makes another decision. We 
are quite sure that if she asked you to write 
her again she meant it. If your letters to 
her are as interesting as the ones you write 
us, we can readily understand why she wants 
Mrs. Stewart lives 
in New York. 

V. E., Sypney, N. S. W.—That mysterious 
food that you see in EVERY American made 
picture composed of fruit served in a large 
wine glass is a fruit cocktail. Really a polite 
word for fruit hash. Yep, it’s very good 
and we United Staters of America like it 
very much. She isn’t Mr. Delight Evans. 
He is Miss Delight Evans. She writes free 
verse and prose and poetry and is right 
smart. The stories you like of hers with 
“one two or three words on each line and 
with some big and other small lines” are 
free verse. Sure we know an awful lot. 


STURGEON 


CuRIOsITY, Bay, Wuis.—One, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten—control. We see—we see—we_ see 


Ethel Clayton. The dark haired man who 
you inquire about—the one who has been 
playing leads in so many of Miss Clayton’s 


recent pictures is vague Ah, he becomes 
clearer. And still clearer. We see him. His 
name—his name—his name is J-J-John— 
John Bowers. Control, control, control. 


Edward Earle was the hero in “For France.” 


H., Boston, Mass.—Wallace Reid 


mm. Be 
was born on the 15th of April, 1890. 
“Doug” Fairbanks, Jr., is eight years old. 


| His father may be addressed in care of Art- 





| you a photo, we believe. 


Geraldine 
She 


craft studio, Hollywood, Cal. 
Farrar is with Goldwyn company now. 


may be reached there. Quite sure you'll 
get the pictures if you write for them. 
Some people are sending a War Saving 
Stamp now when asking for a photo in 
place of inclosing the customary twenty- 
five cents. 


N. S., SANTA BarBara—We’s taken heed 
of your plea for the Bill Hart and Lina 
Cavalieri stories. It’s up to the editor now. 


PATERSON, N. J.—Kenneth Harlan 
is playing with Kathleen Clifford. Address 
him at Balboa studio, Long Beach, Cal. Mr. 
Harlan has applied for an appointment in 
the aviation branch of the service and by 
the time this is circulated Kenneth may be a 
“high flier.” Write Sessue Hayakawa at the 
Lasky studio, Hollywood, Cal. 


Jerry, 


Everyspopy’s Fan, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
—Some undertaking of yours. Everybody’s 
Fan? You'll have nervous prostrations or 
St. Vitus Dance or the mumps before the 
year is out unless you decide to fan for not 
more than half a dozen persons. Wallie 
claimed temporary exemption. He’ll send 
We haven't been 
corresponding with Mr. Fairbanks so can’t 
say whether his signature is faked or not. 
We're quite sure though that it is the real 
thing, so worry not! 


E. A. J., Mempnis, Tenn.—Address 
George Ovey in care of Horsley studio, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Billie Burke, Lasky, New 
York. Her last release was “Eve’s Daugh- 
ter” picturized from the play of that name 
that ran in New York the early part of this 
year. “Something for nothing is usually 
worth little.’ What did you mean by that? 
Weren’t insinuating were you? Guess you 
couldn’t have been, for we get paid for 
giving information. 


‘Ford says 1883 is his birth year. 


R. A. B., Riversipe, CaL.—King Baggot 
will soon be seen in a Hoffman-Foursquare 
production “The Eagle’s Eye.” William Clif- 
ford is fair, fat and forty and admits it. 
Tom Powers was Bob in “The Auction 
Block.” He’s in France now, driving an am- 
bulance. Pedro de Cordoba was Benchaalal 
in “Barbary Sheep,’ with Elsie Ferguson. 
Pictures are shown in practically every nook 
and corner in the world. There are more 
theaters in America than in any other 
country and more films are manufactured 
here. The American made pictures are the 
most popular productions. We occasionally 
see a film of foreign make on this side. 
From time to time a Russian, an Italian, an 
English or a French production will creep 
in. That is not the case with American 
subjects in other countries. Our stars are 
recognized and our films are sought wher- 
ever pictures are in vogue. “Limousine 
Life” is an Olive Thomas production. That 
was Pauline Curley in “A Square Deceiver.” 
Virginia Rappae was Marcia Van Wyck in 
“Paradise Garden.” 


E. A. R., BRooktyn, N. ¥Y.—The only way 
for your brother to do is to apply at some 
studio and see if he can secure work. Liv- 
ing in Brooklyn you will not find it out 
of your way to make a personal application, 
for there are studios galore in and around 
your city. 


S. H. T., FRANKLIN, TENN.—Lucille Sat- 
thewaite, Lucille Zintheo, Mildred Lee, 
Alatia Marton, Florence Gray, Estelle Judy, 
Peggy Bloom, Helen Arnold, Phyllis Curl, 
Vivian Suckling and Lois Butler Lee were 
the eleven fortunates in the PHoTopLay 
MAGAzINE “Beauty & Brains” contest. Ad- 
dress Marguerite Clark in care of Famous 
Players studio; Vivian Martin, Morosco 
studio and Charles Gunn, Triangle studio. 


H. S. B., Santa Rosa, 
Kosloff is a very famous Russian dancer. 
He appeared for the first time upon the 
screen in “The Woman God Forgot.” Mr. 
Kosloff has brown hair and eyes and is 
about five feet ten inches tall. The title 
of the first Geraldine Farrar-Goldwyn pic- 
ture has not been announced as yet. 


Ca_.—Theodore 


H. B., .OAKLAND, Cat.—Alice Marvin 
played the part of Mary, Tom’s cousin in 


“Tom Sawyer.” 


Your CROSS-EYED, BOW-LEGGED ADMIRER, 
Puita., Pa—Our name aint Herman and it 
aint agona be Herman so quit callin us that 
or we'll be mad. We like the name and all 
that, but we won’t be accused of stealing 
anything that doesn’t belong to us and all 
the Hermans hereabouts might object, so 
lay off it. Richard Barthlemess is the one 
you refer to in “Bab’s Burglar.” Regina 
Quinn with George Walsh in “The Pride of 
New Yori.” Lillian Cook was Alicia and 
Edward Burns, Dick Christie, the lover of 
Alicia in “Her Hour.” Juliette Day, not 
Julia Sanderson in “The Rainbow Girl.” 


Epna, Kansas City, Mo.—Harold Lloyd 
was born in 1893—about twenty-five years 
old. Pearl White is twenty-nine; Bebe 
Daniels will soon be eighteen and Francis 
Pearl 
White is not married. Elsie Ford is Mrs. 
Francis Ford. Earle Foxe is married to 
Betty Scott of the New York musicale stage. 


R. P., Avcusta, Me.—Address Marguer- 
ite Clark in care of Famous Players studio. 
She is not married. 


(Continued on page 118) 
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This is a day of big opportunities for men 
Frequent promo- 
tions—generous salary increases—unfilled execu- 
tive positions paying large salaries—all are typical 
of the accounting field to-day, and evidence the un- 
usual possibilities offered men seeking to get ahead. 
The War has intensified the demand for Accountants—new Income 
and Excess Profit taxes have brought home to literally thousands 
of firms the necessity of accurate records. 
in every community for auditors, comptrollers, cost accountants, 
credit men and Public Accountants at incomes ranging from $2,500 
Fit yourself for this most profitable 
of professions and you can almost dictate your own salary. 


Study Accountancy 


trained in Accountancy. 


to $12,000 and even higher. 


The Need for Higher 


Accountants is Urgent 


Look ahead. Whether your salary 
limit will be $1,000 to $2,500 yearly, 
or $2,500 to $10,000 and upwards— 
depends upon the field of future 
work you choose NOW. Higher Ac- 
countancy is a field in which the 
income possibilities are boundless. 
Just in the past few months the U. 
S. Government has raised the Civil 
Service salary limit and is now 
holding Examinations for account- 
ancy positions paying $2,400 
to $6,000 per year. Let us help 
ycu to qualify. Through the new 
Tanner-Gilman Elective Course in 
Advanced Accounting you can se- 
cure the most thorough and prac- 
tical training. Previous accounting 
experience while valuable, is not 
necessary. Just the gritty deter- 
mination to make good—plus a few 
hours of conscientious spare-time 
study a week in your own home—is all 
you need with this course to fit yourself 
for a higher salaried positior as trained 
Accountant. 


AreBeing Won- 


Positions are now open 














How Bigger Jobs 






















From Clerk to Comptroller 
**At the time of oqmetetion your 


Course, | was chief clerk_in our Ac- 
counting Departtnent Since May, 
1907, however, my position has been 
that of Comptroller of the Company. 


The foundation of my success I attri- 
bute to the very instructive work in 
connection with your Course.” 

SP Thompson, 
Comptroller, Allis-Chnalmers Mfg. Co, 





Incomes Range From 


$2,500 to $10,000 Yearly 


Every member of our faculty is a 
Certified Public Accountant ac- 
tively engaged in the practice of 
his profession, with extensive and 
successful experience in the teach- 
ing of Accounting. New and orig- 
inal teaching methods are employed 
insuring a rapidity in progress al- 
mcost beyond belief. A fifteen-year 
successful record backs up the 
school—among our graduates are 
over fifty Certified Public Account- 
ants. Read at the right the state- 
ments of four students who have 
made good—stories typical of the 
success of the hundreds of others. 
Surely you can do what these men 
men have done—and with the in-' 
creased opportunities offered in the 
accountancy field to-day your 
chance for success is even greater. 
The coupon below is your oppor- 
tunity — mail it to-day. 


Get This 64-Page 


























































how hundreds of others have won 
bigger jobs—tells how you, too, 
can fit yourself for a bigger job. 
The evidence in this book will cer- 
tainly convince you. 


Success Book— TODAY 


Get this book—at once. 
in a simple, straight-forward way the 
opportunities in Higher Accountancy 
to-day—contains letters showing | THE TANNER-GILMAN SCHOOLS, Inc. 

Dept. 679, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


It describes 





150% Increase in Salary 
**Since completing your course, my 
salary has been increased 150 per 
cent. Ithas given me a measure of 
confidence in the line of work which 
I feel I never could have had other- 
wise. It has taught me to initiate 
rather than follow.’’ 

Wm. J. Bockhoff 











A Godsend to the Man 


in a Rut 
**I can truthfully sav that I Have 
benefited a hundred times the price 
of the Course. It surely is a God- 
send to the man in a rut but who 
has a apark of ambition left.’" 


obn Chynoweth 














Completed Course in 
5 Months 
**I completed your Course in abou 
five months. Now have a tam 
tion as an Accountant, and my earn-: 
cent. 
James C. Bruce 


ings have increased over 100 per. 











Please mail me at once your book, ‘‘Stories of Success’’, and full 
particulars of the new Tanner-Gilman Elective Course in Ad- 
venced Accounting. 








International Accountants’ Society Division et 
Tanner-Gilman Schools, Incorporated 
Dept. 679, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. | Address 
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with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 





| 
UY 


Apply a few drops of Freezone 
upon a tender, aching corn or a 
callus. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn or callus 
loosens and can be lifted off with- 
out a twinge of pain. 


Freezone removes hard corns, 
soft corns, also corns between 
the toes and hardened calluses. 
Freezone does not irritate the sur- 
rounding skin. You feel no pain 
when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 


Freezone on your dresser and 
never let a corn ache twice. 











Please Try Freezone 


Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 


KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 
HIDES LARGE JOINTS 
k 









i For | ' f 10 | 
| MEN | J | DAYS | 
OR | | FREE | 





WOMEN | TRIAL | 


I 


Fiscnllye crop 


A ffords instant relief for bunions and large joints, hides irregu- 
larities of foot form. ‘orn in any shoe; no larger size re- 
quired. Over one-half million in use. Ask your shoe dealer 
or druggist. Write today for special free trial offer. No pay 
if no relief. State size of shoes and if for right or left foot. 


The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 
First National Bank Bldg., Dept. 35, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NTT TELIA omy Bal 


We write music and guarantee publisher’s accept- 

ance, Submit poems on war, love or any subject. 
R MUSIC COMPANY 

QUESTER Suite ~# CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Every advertisement 
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Lift Corns out | 


OBERT ANDERSEN, a star in Grif- 

fith’s new picture, “Hearts of the 
World,” was a thirty-dollar-a-week actor, 
it is said. It is now up to some thicker- 
headed producer to induce him to leave 
the man who made him, for a lot of 
money. Griffith’s stars are never bor- 
rowed celebrities. They are flexible, pli- 
able young people whose minds and bod- 
ies are entirely open to the expression of 
the Griffith idea. 


ARGUERITE CLARK passed the 

first part of April enjoying an attack 
of mumps. Honest! She’s been piaying 
kid parts so long that when she has an 
illness it must be one that seldom occurs 
to any person older than ten years. 


ANDA PETTIT is the latter no 

more. That is, she has assumed her 
honest-to-goodness name which is Wanda 
Hawley. The change came about when 
the blonde lady quit the William Fox 
concern for the Douglas Fairbanks cor- 
poration. Allan Dwan, the director, 
didn’t like the Pettit part—said it wasn’t 
euphonious, or something, so Wanda had 
it deleted without a murmur. 


K. LINCOLN, long absent from 
* moving pictures (his last venture 
was with Goldwyn) has left for the 


West, where he will appear in a new pho- 
toplay. 


HE income tax has hit some of the 

young actors in I. A. in an unusual 
manner. Owing to the sudden drop in 
production a number of people who for- 
merly earned large salaries are now out 
of employment and in most cases with- 
out funds. Several men who during 1917 
earned an average salary of $300 a week 
have been drawing practically no salary 
at all during 1918. Unfortunately these 
same men saved little money during their 
period of affluence and even in cases 
where they did they exhausted these sav- 
ings in their “at liberty” period. It will, 
however, be imperative that these people 
in some manner obtain the money neces- 
sary for paying their tax. 


CCORDING to a press agent story, 

Billy West has received a love letter, 
and the missive is published, with the 
name of the misguided girl who wrote it. 
Perhaps this was such an event in the 
life of this shameless imitator of Chap- 
lin that it was considered worth record- 
ing publicly. It is the first case on 
record, so far as we know where any 
actor has been such a cad. But then, 
perhaps it is just another example of the 
Billy West idea of humor. 


ARL LAEMMLE is now introduced 

as a purist in language, and has or- 
dered his publicity and producing de- 
partments—so the printed tale goes—to 
discontinue using the words camouflage, 
intensive, psychology, and others. We 
agree with Professor Laemmle when he 
bans “hit of the season” from the ad- 
vertising of Universal production, but we 
feel that he is flattering his own erudi- 
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tion when he says the word “psychology” 
is used “by so many persons who seek 
to appear learned that it has lost its effec- 
tiveness.” We shall continue to use it a 
while longer, and leave to Professor 
Laemmle such kindergarten substitutes as 
“the convolutions of mental processes 
dissociated from purely physical reac- 
tions.” 


HO would have believed that such 

a classic as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
had been overlooked this long by pro- 
ducers? The discovery was made by 
Paramount, and Marguerite Clark will 
be seen before long as Little Eva. 


yy eaeo ALLEN participated in 
a romance which is more thrilling 


than any picture in which she ever 
starred. She married Lieut. Lawrence 
Sperry recently while out for a ride 


with him in his airplane. They were 
engaged and expected to be married be- 
fore Lieut. Sperry sailed for France, but 
the wedding was hastened when the bride- 
groom suggested that they alight and get 
a minister. The minister and the Sperry 
family were corraled and after the cere- 
mony the bride and groom flew away, 
the groom to report for duty and the 
bride to wait for his return from war. 
Miss Allen’s last picture was “From Two 
to Six’; and she had previously appeared 
in “The Man who Made Good,” and 
other Alan Dwan-Triangle pictures. 


HARLES RICHMAN is again before 

the footlights, in a vaudeville play- 
let. This is his first appearance on the 
stage for three years, during which time 
he was with Vitagraph and an independ- 
ent organization. 


ETRO has organized a new concern 

to produce big features. It is known 
as Screen Classics, Inc., and will handle 
all special productions, some with big 
stars and some without. 


ABEL VAN BUREN, well-known 

film actress, and the wife of Ernest 
Joy, didn’t altogether want to have her 
daughter go on the stage or on the screen. 
The daughter, Miss Kate Charlton, has 
accordingly done both. She is a member 
of the “Peter Ibbetson” company with 
John Barrymore and Constance Collier, 
and as to her film work—well, let her 
mother tell it. “I went into a picture 
theatre the other night,” said Miss Van 
Buren; “to see a Lasky play in which I 
appeared. The comedy came on first— 
one of the O. Henry stories. I looked 
up listlessly as the heroine entered the 
room—and if it wasn’t my own daughter! 
She hadn’t told me she was doing any 
picture work at all.” 


fe DWARD J. LANGFORD is now a 
corporal in Co. K of the ro7th in- 
fantry, stationed at Camp Wadsworth, 
S.C. He was a prominent member of the 
World Film Co. He says he finds the 
work very interesting and is eager to 
get a chance to do his bit in France. 


in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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A” now comes a real government 
picture. The first of a series to 
be made by and for our own country. 
It is a propaganda, the action of which 
begins a generation ago and leads up to 
the present day. Edwin Hollywood has 
been chosen to direct this first govern- 
ment film from beginning to end. Mr. 
Hollywood directed “Polly of the Circus” 
and “One Hour” and assisted in the di- 
rection of all the pictures made by James 
Young for World and Lasky. He was 
art director for Mary Pickford when 
“Less than the Dust” and “The Pride 
of the Clan” were made and is well qual- 
ified to make this great spectacular pro- 
duction, which he promises will have more 
heart interest than any previous propa- 
ganda film. The working title of this 
feature is “The Immigrant.” The first 
showing was to be some time in May in 


Washington before President Wilson and | 
his cabinet. The exterior scenes are be- | 
ing “shot” in the south and the interiors 


in Chicago at the court of Judge Landis 
and at the Rothacker studios. 


AY ALLISON has come back, but 

not with Harold Lockwood. She is 
an independent star for Metro and her 
first vehicle is “Social Hypocrites.” 


ORA BAYES has made up her mind | 


—she’s ready to  go-into-pictures. 
Through her business manager, Miss 
Bayes has announced that she will con- 
sider no offers but those from the biggest 
producers of the film industry. She has 
a story all ready for her screen debut. 
Inasmuch as she has had no cinema ex- 
perience, and many experienced and popu- 
lar players are at present unoccupied, 
Miss Nora Bayes’ announcement has not 
created a pronounced furore. 


OHNNY HINES has signed a long- 

term contract with World. His first 
will be a co-starring appearance with little 
Madge Evans. Hines can do heavy 
things, but prefers comedy. 


CCORDING to dispatches received 

from the Western front somewhere 
in Hollywood, Antony and Cleopatra 
have just had another row.. Antony suf- 
fered severe casualties and had to be 
rushed to the hospital. The engagement 
occurred on the lawn of Louise Glaum’s 
Hollywood home, the parties concerned 
being the star’s pet peacocks. The 
feathers removed by Cleopatra from An- 
tony’s armor will be used by the star for 
hat trimmings. Incidentally it is re- 
marked that Miss Glaum is known also 
as “The Lady of the Peacocks.” 


|? happened at the box-office of a Chi- 

cago outlying theatre. Our famous 
Answer Man stepped up to the ticket girl 
and inquired in his most ingratiating 
fashion, “Are you going to have ‘The 
Price of a Good Time?’” The split- 
pint soubrette who makes the change 
glanced at the neat little piles of silver 
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about. “Wait a minute,” quoth she, 
“wait a minute, and I’ll see.” 
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Best-Fed Boys 


Get 5-Cent Breakfasts 


So with all folks—men and women. 


The basis is a dish of Quaker Oats with garnishings. 
Then a dish of fruit and a cup of some hot drink. 

The oat is the supreme food. In energy units it yields 
1810 calories per pound —twice as much as round steak, 
more than twice as much as eggs. 


It is the recognized food for growth. It is rich in min- 
erals. All needed elements are in it and in the right pro- 
portions. It has a wondrous flavor. 

At this writing, Quaker Oats costs but 
one-seventh what meats or eggs cost—on 
the average—for the same nutrition. 

Seven abundant meals can thus be served 
at the cost of one average meat meal. 


_ Reduce the cost of living by using more Quaker Oats. Make it the 
entire breakfast. Mix it with your flour foods. A multiplied cost can 
buy no such nutrition, no such delights, without it. 


Quaker Oats 


Flaked from Queen Grains Only 


In Quaker Oats you get all the ing the small, insipid grains we 
oat nutrition, plus exquisite flavor. get but ten pounds from a 
And without extra price. bushel. 


They are flaked from queen All oat foods are doubly wel- 
grains only—just the rich, come when you make them with 
plump, flavory oats. By discard- Quaker Oats. 


13c and 32c Per Package 


Except in Far West and South 
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how clean and fresh you feel. 
Ypooing—makes the hair fluffy and glossy . 
and you'll always prefer it. Sold by most good dealers. 


JAF ROSE 


Put Roses in Tour Cheeks 


A pretty skin—evidence of cleanliness and 
glowing health—distinguishes all who use 


its delightful effect on 
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The Eagle’s Eye 





| exploded as the men entered the hold of 


the vessel—and caught them in their flare 
and smoke. 

At Bernstorfi's rooms, Dr. Albert al- 
most burst in the door and told the story 
of the loss of his portfolio. The Ambas- 
sador snapped quick orders. 

“The Secret Service may have gotten 
that portfolio,” he began. “We must find 
out. Von Papen and Boy-Ed, get out 
the Long Island wireless outfit and catch 
all outgoing messages from Sayville. I'll 
phone von Lertz to get Wolf von Igel 
and accompany you. Rintelen, you must 
leave the country. You are not an ac- 
credited member of the Embassy. They 
can cause you trouble.” 

“Yes, your Excellency.” 

Rintelen bowed and hurried away to 
make preparations for the flight that was 
to end for him at Falmouth, England, 
and have its sequel in an American prison, 
where he is today. Boy-Ed and von 
Papen waited while Bernstorff phoned von 
Lertz, little knowing that the telephone 
girl below was connecting the call also 
with Dixie Mason of the Secret Service. 

Out the door and down the back 
way went Dixie disguised as an auto racer, 
to catch the trail of von Papen, Boy-Ed, 
von Lertz and Wolf von Igel, while from 
the Customs House rushed Secret Service 
men previously summoned, to meet her 
on the Long Island road and accept her 
instructions, as Dixie followed the trail 
of the wireless operators and prepared for 
the signal that would send the Secret 
Service men scurrying after them. 

Down at the Cragside, Harrison Grant 
ind his men had been rescued by the 
five department and now were aiding in 
the fight against the fire. 


Out on Long Island the 
come. On an eminence 
oi the German embassy were 
wireless waves of Amerca’s great aerial 
Dixie gave the signal. Out shot 
the car containing the Secret Service men. 

It was von Lertz who first saw them 
and gave the warning. A scramble fol- 
lowed, in which von Lertz’s machine was 
loaded first and away, the wireless ma- 
chine following as rapidly as it could. 

Von Lertz’s machine sped on, only to 
stop at a sound from behind—the sound 
of grinding brakebands. of crashing steel. 
The wireless machine had overturned, 
pinioning Wolf von Igel. 

Safe in her disguise as a racer, Dixie 
Mason shot through the flame—strewn 
bridge and approached the car of Hein- 
rich von Lertz. Von Papen spoke. 

“Take von Igel to a hospital: I'll get 
this fellow to run me into town—I'll work 
the Fifth avenue wireless! 

Into the city swerved Dixie Mason and 
toward Fifth avenue von Papen 
shouted directions above the rush of the 
wind and the sound of the engine. There 
he leaped forth, pushed a bill into Dixie’s 
gloved hand and hurried toward one of 
the fashionable houses which lined the 
avenue. Dixie pulled her car out of 
sight, then hurried to watch. A moment 


moment had 
the members 
tapping the 


as 


(Continued from page 47) 


outfit issuing slowly from 

Failing on Long Island, they would 
catch America’s messages from another 
depot! Dixie ran quickly toward her car 
and a moment later was speeding toward 
the Criminology Club. 

Inside the Fifth Avenue 
amidst wireless equipment, 
was snapping orders. 

“Catch everything that goes out from 
Sayville!” he ordered the wireless oper- 
ator. “We've got to find out who got 
those Albert papers—and get them back.” 

“Yes, your Excellency,” came the an- 
swer. 

As for Dixie, she had pulled her ma- 
chine to the curbing of the Criminology 
Club, had sent for Harrison Grant, shown 
her star, though concealing its number, 
and had given the secret sign of the 
Secret Service. Then she sped toward 
the Fifth avenue residence with Grant 
and the best men the Criminology Club 
afforded. 


“In that house,” 
disguising her voice. 
the wireless!” 

Grant leaped to the sidewalk. Quickly 
he assigned his men. A rushing raid, the 
quick zest of a hand-to-hand fight as the 
detectives scurried through the rooms of 
the big house, and it all was over. One 
by one the workers had been subdued. 
Harrison Grant turned toward the doors 
vay with his prisoners. 

“Good man—that Secret Service agent 
who brought us here.” he mused as he 
started forth to the veranda. “I'll have 
to ask him some questions about himself, 


a chimney. 


residence, 
Von Papen 


Dixie said, 
They're 


gruffly, 
working 


He deserves a special mention to the 
Chief. I—.” 

Then he stopped and stared. For 
where the racer occupied by the Secret 
Service “man” had been, was now only 
vacancy. The mysterious informant was 
gone 

CHAPTER VIII 


“THE CASE OF ROBERT FAY” 


It was some weeks after the chase by 
Dixie Mason that a queer-eyed, high- 
cheeked man entered the office of Franz 
von Papen, at 60 Wall Street, New York, 
and handed him a letter bearing the seal 
of Imperial Germany. With Karl Boy-Ed, 
von Papen read the letter, then extended 
a welcoming hand to Lieut. Robert Fay. 
expert German bombthrower, sent to 
America to perfect a style of bomb in- 
tended to rid the ocean of shipping within 
six months. 

“We will give you every assistance.” 
said von Papen. “Only, you must under- 
stand, that if you are captured, we must 
repudiate you.” 

“Of course,” answered Fay. 
stand perfectly.” 

Thus it was that strange things began 
happening in a supposed garage in Wee- 
hawken—in reality, the workshop of Rob- 
ert Fay. Thus it was also that after a 
few weeks had passed, Harrison Grant 
purloined a letter from the apartment of 
Madame Stephan, chief of Germany’s 


“T under- 


later, she saw the antennae of a wireless 
- advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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STUDIO DIRECTORY 


For the convenience of our readers who 
may desire the addresses of film com- 
panies we give the principal ones below. 
The first is the business office; (s) indi 
cates a studio; in some cases both are 
at one address, 

AMERICAN FILM Mra. Co., 6227 Broad- 
way, Chicago; Santa Barbara, Cal. (s). 

ARTCRAFT Pictures Corp., 485 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City; 516 W. 54th St., 
New York City (s); Fort Lee, N. J. (s); 
Hlollywood, Cal. (s). 

BALBOA AMUSEMENT ProptcinG Co., 
Long Beach, Cal. (s). 

BreENON, HERBERT, PrRoD., 509 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City ; Hudson Heights, N. 
a. (8. 

CHRISTIE FILM Corp., Sunset Blvd. and 
Gower St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Epison, Tuomas, Inec., 2826 Decatur 








Ave., New York City. (s). ir Ue} 
NAA 

ESsANAY Firm Mre. Co., 13338 Argyle i=) 
St., Chicago. (s). | ‘ 

Famous PLAYERS FiumM Co., 485 Fifth 12) 
Ave., New York City; 128 W. 56th St., « 
New York City. (s). Ee 

Fox Firm Corp., 130 W. 46th St.. New ES 
York City; 1401 Western Ave., Los Anyeles 8) 
(s); Fort Lee, N. J. (s). = 

GOLDWYN FILM Corp., 16 E. 42nd St., Ee 
New York City; Ft. Lee, N. J. (s). ted! 

Horsey Strupio, Main and Washing- E 
ton, Los Angeles. = 

THOMAS INCE Stupi0, Culver City, Cal. ‘ 

KEYSTONE FILM Co., Culver City, Cal. ES 

KLEINE, GEORGE, 166 N. State St., Chi- ) 
cago. «| 

, 

Lasky Freaturp Pray Co., 485 Fifth . ; WAYRELL 
Ave., New York City; 6284 Selma Ave., E Mae Murray, LAKOI kal TORIES 
Hollywood, Cal. (8). | IES Famous CHIC. / ie 

Metro Pictures Corp., 1476 Broadway, || |Ef pp emery 

; , : y otopla , 
New York City; 3 W. 61st St. New || |E¢ St — ale oo ie 
York City (s); 1025 Lillian Way, Los ES -_ er aed pees maces 
Angeles, Cal. ES Recommends t recommending it to everyone, i 
; pe . _ , : ane " i Te? very nadersutd teed \ 

,, orosco PHorortay Co. 222 W. 42d { Lash-Brow-Ine Sincerely, MAE MURRAY. '@ 
St., New York City; 201 Occidental Bivd., Si eI 
Los Angeles, Cal. (s). E i 


MvuTUAL FILM Corp., Consumers Bldg., 
Chieago, 


BRING OUT THAT HIDDEN : 
PARALTA PLAY INC., 729 Seventh Ave., 


New York City; 5300 Melrose Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal. (s). 
PATHB EXCHANGE, IND., 25 W. 45th 


St., New York City ; ASTRA FILM CoRP., 
cocce ieee wa aa. can ae FI Ei B othing will gi so much cl one’s attractiveness as long, thick, 
LOLI? YI) O., Me i ornia r1Gs., 


Los Angeles, Cal. (s); PARALTA STUDIO, & silky eyelashes and well formed eyebrows that are really natural. 


2800 Melrose “Ave. Los Angeles, Cal. (8). |) E} They give the eyes a fascinating charm that is envied by all. 
2TROVA *ICTURE ‘OMPANY 2 

; a , ; s 
44th St.. New York City. = 
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{ If your eyebrows and lashes are short, thin and uneven, you can 
Rewuacuee Wei Mec. Ce. 1800 teen : greatly assist nature in increasing the length and thickness by simply applying a little 
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sey Varkway, Chicago, Ill. (s). , S| 
SeELecr Pictures Corp., 729 Seventh ( 5 

Ave., New York City. ‘ | 
SELIG PoLyscore Co., Garland Bldg., « aan es 
Chicago; Western and Irving Park Blvd., | >) 
Chicago (s); 3800 Mission Road, Los An } EC K 


nightly. It will nourish and stimulate them in a natural manner. After a short ies 
time you will be delightfully surprised at the noticeable improvement shown in ie] 


geles, Cal. (s). 
SELZNICK, Lewis J., ENTERPRISES INC, 
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729 Seve nth Ave... New York City. 4 your facial expression. 4) 
SIGNAL Fitm Corp., 4560 Pasadena | ( el 


Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. (s). E) LASH-BROW-INE is a - “2 Soak eee bel] 
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; $ s been Beauty Booklet, prepaid ie 
TALMADGE, Norm A, 729 Seventh Ave., % Vv note under plain cover, | Remit by | 
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(s). ‘ i sured orprice refunded. Avoid 6 
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TRIANGLE COMPANY, 1457 Broadway, New CUT HERE ee eee ae 
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VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, E. 4 
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The One Flaw 
In Your Beauty | 


Everybody always notices 
that superfluous hair on your 
face, neck or arms. Why be 
annoyed by it any longer? 


X BAZIN Depilatory Powder 
will relieve you of it in five 
minutes. Compounded fifty 
years ago by the famous 
French chemist of that name. 
Simple, sure, painless. Eff- 
caciously removes hair un- 
cer the arms. Endorsed by 
physicians and _ hospitals. 
Used by society women 
everywhere. 

All druggists and department stores, 
50c and $1. If your druggist hasn’t 
it, we will mail direct, delivery guar- 
anteed, on receipt of price. 


HALL & RUCKEL 


215 Washington St., N. Y. City 


X BAZIN 


Depilatory Powder 


DERMA VIVA 


Whitens _— Skin at Once or Money Back 


Is used in place of y 
der. Has the same effe t. 
s but do not show \ bso- 
lutely harmless 
\ Red, Brown or Dark 
\ Face, Neck, Arms or 
Hands madea beautiful 
| white at once or money 
cheerfully refunded. 
y When ente rtaining or 
being ent a l, ou 
will tind exauiait satis 
y faction in having ur 
skin so beautiful. Accept 
ho substitute 












Try Derma Viva Rouce also, purely vegetable. Tn 
mirrored box, Either article sold at every toilet 
counter or sent prepaid upon receipt of 50 cents, 





DERMA VIVA CO., 818 Transporiation Bidg., Chicago, nal 


WOMEN— ote SON TION | ! 
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ONE DOLLAR COMPLETE POSTPAID 


(A saving to you of $9) 
G.™M H says —** Your course has made a 
new sfmet’’ Mi F. write I not 
oie eek te t look 20 year ger than be- 
fi sre lollowing your ir 
MY GL ARANTEE—Pro ve in yourown 
: , I guarantee re fund 


of or ‘ata yt ve 
dissatistied. Send for your course NOW, 
Complete in one book, handsomel 

trated with my personal poses, $1 postpaid. 





VERA ROEHM, 820F, St. James ames Bidg., N.Y. bp Mae City 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M_D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
q 1 00 What every young husband and 
e Every young wife should know 
Postpaid What every parent should know 
Mailed in plain Cloth binding — 320 pages — many illustrations 
wrapper Table of contents and commendations on request 


American Pub. Co., 630 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 
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The Eagle’s Eye 


(Continued from page 104) 


America, a letter which 
interested a. pooner an 


“Dear Madame: 

Regarding your query, 1 have ordered 
150 pounds of T. N. T. to be delivered to 
Fay through Mr. Marshall of the Blasting 
Explosives Co. 

“Sincerely 
ae oe 


“Bring this man in,” ordered Grant of 
an operative and an hour later, the white 
faced Mr. Marshall faced the president of 
the Criminology Club. 

“I’m glad you called me,” he said. “I 
was told this explosive was to be used for 
experimental purposes. I’m an Amer- 
ican! 

A conference. 
the two men. 

The next afternoon the explosives were 
delivered to Fay’s boathouse in Weehaw- 
ken, where he had moved from his “ga- 
rage” overnight. And delivered by a man 
whose card bore the watermark of 
Imperial Germany. but the card had 
come from the collection in the posses- 
sion of the Criminology Club—and the 
man was Harrison Grant! 

Day after day Grant, 
of a workman, 


A smile passed between 


in the character 
remained in the old boat- 


house while Fay described plan after 
plan to him. 

“You see,’ said the bomb plotter one 
day as he stood by the model of a stern 


of a ship. “This bomb will hold abou 
60 pounds of T. N. T. or trinitrate of 
toluol, the most powerful explosive known. 
Chat is enough to tear any ship to pieces. 
Now, Ill attach the bomb to the rudder 
post of vessels. When the ship goes to 
sea, the action of the rudder will wind 
up the springs. Then, when the time 
comes, the main spring will release a 
plunger that will fire off two cartridges 
into the explosive. The result will be—.” 

There was a knock at the door. A 
message which Fay read. Then the bomb 
plotter turned: 

*Bernstortfi 
once,” he 
means—’ 

“That you are 


strike at 
“that 


must 
quickly, 


says we 
announced 


came the 
as he dis- 
commission. 


under arrest!” 
Harrison Grant. 
Secret Service 


of 
played his 
“Come on!” 
An hour later Fay was making his con- 
fession, while von Papen, Boy-Ed, von 
Lertz, Madame Stephan and Dixie Ma- 
son—for she had obtained an invitation— 


were hurrying to the Ice Frolic at Lake 
Cayuga until the storm blew over. 
Strangely enough, Harrison Grant was 


speeding to Cayuga also—to investigate 
| certain slips Fay had made regarding a 
| lighthouse in which bomb plotters were 
watching the aeroplane works near the 
lake and plotting for their destruction. 

But Grant had been watched. Madame 
Stephan had attended to that. Also she 
had made arrangements so that when Har- 
rison Grant entered the lighthouse he 


| would be covered by a German spy. 


| had arrived at the Ice Frolic, 


But meanwhile also, Madame Stephan 
just in time 











to stop Heinric von Lertz as he was fol- 
lowing Dixie Mason into the shelter house. 


“So this is my reward for trapping 
Grant in the lighthouse!” she broke forth. 
“Sh-h-h-h!” Von Lertz placed a hand 


over her mouth. But Dixie Mason, stand- 
ing over by the table, had heard. 

The daring little Secret Service 
wavered slightly. Grant trapped 
lighthouse! Laughing and chatting 
walked forth with them to the Frolic 
her heart was heavy within her. 

Then a great light of hope! Before her 
was a man she recognized as being from 
Chief Flynn's office. Quickly she signalled 
with her eyes in the Morse code: 
“Get to Grant quick. He’s in danger— 
at the lighthouse!” 

Then she turned back to von Lertz and 


girl 
the 
she 
, but 


Madame Stephan. The Secret Service 
man hurried away. A moment more and 
he, with companions, was speeding to 


Grant's rescue in an automobile. 

As for Grant, he rushed to the little 
ladder of the light room, climbed it, then 
tumbled to the floor. The spy above had 
thrown his revolver whose impotent click 
Grant had heard—and the gun had struck 
Grant in the temple. 

Down the ladder the spy ran, leaped 
over Grant, started out, then with an 
afterthought, threw a match into a pile 
of excelsior near a box of high explosives 
and sped from the building, just in time 
to meet three other conspirators who 
were waiting with an iceboat to aid him 
in his escape. 


But the hurrying Secret Service men 
had seen. They divided, half to pursue 
on a second iceboat, the others to rush 


to Grant’s rescue. 

With a great spurt, the machine con- 
taining the Secret Service men shot down 
the pier toward the lighthouse, just as the 
fire in the room where Grant lay uncon- 
scious began to eat at a box containing 
high explosives. Forms leaped from thi 
machine and ran into the blazing struc- 
ture. A moment later they struggled 
forth with Grant, hurriedly placed him 
in the machine and sped it forward—just 
in time. For with a great roar, the ex- 
plosives flared in the air, shattering the 
lighthouse throwing debris almost into the 
very tonneau of the rushing automobile. 

Down in the big rooms of the Imperial 
German Embassy at Washington, Count 
Johann von Bernstorff was rubbing his 
hands in happiness as he schemed and 
plotted. 

“It will be the greatest achievement 
Germany has made in America,” he was 
saying to the group of aides. 


Grant, in his club again, still weak. was 


listening to the story of the operative 
who had saved him. 

“A girl with von Lertz gave me the 
tip,” the operative had said. 

A girl with von Lertz! Could it have 
been Dixie Mason? Harrison Crani 
rubbed his dull, aching eyes. And if it 
had been she, what did it mean? That 
she was after all, above reproach? Or 


that she had allowed kindness to intervene 
in a plot that would have meant his death? 


(To be Continued) 
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My Lady o’ Dreams 


(Continued from page 25) 


him little points about the part as it was 
played in the London company. Then | 
noticed how quickly he picked up ideas, 
and that he was really a very remarkable 
actor. I decided I would like to do a 
good deal for him, and then—well, when 
a woman begins to feel like that about a 
nan, she’s gone.” 

The chapter which should appear at 
this point in the chronicle of Miss Doro’s 
career was told so well by Mr. Dexter 
himself in PHoropLay last month, that it 
wou!d never do to paraphrase it. 

To the great number of inquiries that 
keep arriving from screen friends want- 
ing to know where Miss Dore has disap- 
peared to, and why, the answer is, obvi- 
ously, that she has not disappeared. But 
she is noi satisfied with any of her pic- 
tures, though she feels that “The Morals 
ef Marcus’, “The Wood Nymph” and 
“The White Pearl” approximated her 
ideals in a measure. 

“I do not want to make any more pic- 
tures,’ she says, “until 1 can have some 
guarantee that they will be done in a way 
of which I can be proud. Until then I shall 
stay with the stage. But I believe that 
the public is far in advance of the ma- 
jority of the producers. I believe that 
there is a splendid opportunity for pro- 
ductions of the very highest type. But 
this calls for faith and vision. The busi- 
ness element rules so arbitrarily that the 
idealist has little opportunity. However. 
there are splendid things being done—the 
sort of things I should like to have a part 
in. For instance, Revelation’ is a mag- 
nificent achievement, fascinating, wonder- 
ful. and Nazimova is superb. It is fun- 
damentally right in every respect. It 
could not be an accident, the making of 
such a picture. And creations such as 
this elevate standards very quickly. 

“J am anxious to appear in pictures, 
not because they are easy, but because 
they are hard. Acting before the cam- 
era must be much more subtle than acting 
for an audience. In the theatre the voice 
takes so much attention away from the 
action, that you: do not have to guard 
every slight movement so carefully. But 
with the camera watching, the least turn 
of the head may make or unmake a 
scene.” 

So. this Marie Doro, our lady o 
dreams, very real though not a whit the 
less charming, and with a quick intelli- 
gence in her dreaming that explains her 
success, a success known to two conti- 
nents, ranging frora the sartorially per- 
lect society girl in “Diplomacy” to ragged 
little “Oliver Twist.” 


u 





Interference Fever 

Albert Capeliani was directing scenes 
for May Allison's new Metro, when an 
assistant manager of productions was 
seized with an attack of interference fever. 
Re stood off the set and waved wildly to 
attract Capellani’s aftention. The French- 
man didn't notice him until some sym- 
pathetic soul said, “What does he want? 
What's the matter with him. waving lile 
that?” Capellani paused long enough to 
say. “Oh. never mind him—you get that 


way in pictures.” 
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Stains — odor — that won’t come out 
The cleaner’s bill itself is bad enough, but how 
wretched to find your very prettiest waist still 
has the marks of perspiration on it! And even 
an odor that just won't comeout! Odorsnowould 
have prevented even the tintest odor or stain 


Another way to economize 
and yet be daintier than ever 


¥ dresses, blouses, coats can be kept as dainty, as 
unspoiled by any mark or odor of perspiration as on 
the day you bought them. 


The excessive perspiration—that spoils your clothes, that 
causes so many embarrassments—is not healthy. Odorono, < 
toilet water formulated by a physician, corrects this condi- 
tion completely. Used twice or three times a week, it keeps 
the underarms, feet, hands or forehead always dry and 
sweet. And daily baths affect it not at all. 


Use Odorono tonight—the directions are so simple! Pat 
it on—it dries—use cold cream—-do not rub the skin for a 
while. You are free from perspiration troubles for days! 
At all toilet counters in the United States and Canada, 50¢ and 


$1.00. ‘Trial size, 30e. By math, postpaid, if your dealer hasn't it. 
Address ‘Ihe Odoronoe Co., 509 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address mail orders or requests for booklets 
to The Arthur Sales Co., 29 Colborne St., loronto, Ont. 

Write for our booklet. “The Appealing Charm of Daintiness**— 
to know more about perspiration and how to relieve it. Suggest to 


the men in your family that they write for “The Assurance of 
Perfect Grooming.” 


DO-RO-NO 


The toilet water for excessive perspiration 
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It was Maude’s turn to take the tele- 
| gram, and they all exclaimed in unison: 
| “But where shall we get $5,000?” 

With distress in her face, Enid turned 
_to George. He went to the window and 
| pulled back the curtains. “Hock your 

car,” he whispered. “It cost three times 
as much.” 

“But it really belongs to her,” 

pered Enid. 
| “She’ll never know the difference,” said 
George. “Come, we'll have to hurry.” 

Back in the Hoskins jail, Billy, un- 
shaven and negligee, devoured with relish 
the breakfast the sheriff had brought him. 
He was in high spirits, having received a 
telegram from Frayne that he was coming 
to his rescue. Pollit, the convict, whose 
sentence had expired, came forward to 
shake hands in good-by. - Billy swallowed 
the last of a doughnut and stuck his hands 
through the bars. 

“Goodbye, Pollit. I like you. When 
I get out of here I’ll give you a job if 
| you'll go straight.” 

“All I want’s a chance,” 
dip. “Just try me and see.” 

“All right. Maybe the sheriff will loan 
us a pencil, so I can give you my ad- 
dress. Here it is. Now don’t forget.” 

They shook hands again and parted. 
The whistle of an incoming train was 
heard. Ten minutes later Enid, Maude 
and George swooped down on the jail. 

There was much laughter and many 
explanations, and presently Enid managed 
to whisper her news through the bars of 
Billy’s cell. “Billy, Ive lost all my 
money! My aunt wasn’t dead. Isn’t it 
grand?” 

“Honest to Goodness!” exploded Billy, 
a great load slipping from his shoulders. 

She nodded shyly. Regardless of on- 
lookers Billy thrust his arms through the 
bars of his cell and Enid nestled into 
them. There was a loud “Ahem!” and 
the sheriff approached with a strange man 
in tow. “This here’s the city detective,” 
he explained, “and he’s got a picture of 
the Reverend that did the embezzlin’ and 
it ain’t you at all. You can go! 

“Thanks,” murmured Billy, turning 
exultingly to Enid. “All I’ve got to do is 
to get shaved, and then we'll be married. 
I’m not going to take any more chances.” 

“Yes; for some other aunt might die 
and I'd lose you again. But first, will 
you see my dragon aunt about the prop- 
erty? I’m going to appoint you my law- 
yer, my very own lawyer.” 

So a day or two later there was an- 
other meeting in the office of the president 
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~ JAB RUSE 
Talcum Powder 


There is nothing sosmooth, 


so velvety soft, . so cooling, 
so absolutely pure and so delight- 
fully refreshing. Its “true rose 
odor” is a constant pleasure. 


Triat Offer: Send 20 cents for an attractive 
Week-End Packaze containing four Jap Rose 
miniatures, consisting of one each of Taleum 
Powder, Soap, ColdCream and Toilet Water, 


JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY 
693 E. Austin Avenue, Chicago 
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Easy 
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EARNS BIG PROFITS 


This attractive, sanitary machine draws 






the trade and makes money fast —in 
stores, on street corners, in theater or 
hotel lobbies, near picture shows, baseball 
parks, amusement resorts, etc. 


Bartholomew 
Pop-Corn and Peanut Machine 


is coining money for thousands of men and 
women. You can make money, too—right in 
your own town, with this wonderful machine. 


Write Quick for Free Book 
Low Prices—Easy Payment Plan 


It fully describes our complete line of Bartholomew 
Pop-Corn Machines and Peanut Roasters for store 
and street use. 


BARTHOLOMEW CO., 1000 Heights St., Peoria, Ill. 







































Men and Women Wanted to Sell 


PERFECTO 
KEROSENE IRONS 


experience 
Ri pr ofits velit 


$30n% 












“ ‘catigfac- 





de il r ” 
aa Euarantood irons Easy’ of Clayton’s bank. An ancient automobile 
veamesatis- | Carried Billy's party there—the $5,000 
Absolutely safe = . . . 
rodor. Getfacts | had been returned to Miss Parr. The 
' a. & —— : ‘ a cesseamnt a , 
ow to obtain Free Samele | chauffeur was Pollit, a rejuvenated, and 
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“ Annexing Bill” 


(Continued from page 70) 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


jaw stuck forward in an ugly manner, 
walked into the bank. 

Billy had risen to Enid’s defense. The 
door opened and the new chauffeur stood 
before them. The venerable president of 
the bank rose indignantly at this intru- 
sion, but Pollit pointed his finger at Miss 
Parr and exclaimed stridently: 

“So this is your game, is it? Confi- 
dence Annie, staging a nice little sketch!” 

Miss Parr pulled herself up in a fury. 
“This is an insult! Have him arrested!” 

“Is this the woman you told me 
about ?” exclaimed Billy eagerly. 

“It sure is. Pull up her sleeve and 
look at her elbow. She got that scar 
jumpin’ from a train to dodge the po- 
lice.” 

Then there was an uproar. The woman, 
seeing herself cornered, made a break for 
the door. Billy threw himself against 
it. Then Enid came to her rescue, with: 

“Please don’t arrest her. She's the 
nearest relative I ever had anyway, and 
she hasn’t touched my money yet—” 
She stopped miserably as she realized 
what her returned wealth would mean to 
her. 

The supposed Miss Parr took advan- 
tage of the indecision that followed to 
make her escape. 

So George Frayne’s dream of having a 
million dollars to play ‘with came true 
after all, for Billy said the marriage was 
once more off and Enid was determined 
anew to lift the barrier of wealth. Ex- 
cited to madness Fragne plunged into 
the wildest speculation. Meeting Billy 
in a cafe, George poured Enid’s good for- 
tune into his ears: “I’ve made a clear 
three hundred thousand for her today— 
and I'll make more tomorrow!” 

“My God!” exclaimed Billy. 

George took this as a tribute to his 
genius as a financier. ‘Can’t I do some- 
thing for you, Billy? I’ve got the right 
hunch this time.” 

Billy shook his head. A minute later, 
moved by a spirit of recklessness, he in- 
quired of himself, “Why not?” What 
difference did it make. So he handed 
George a check for all he had in the 
world, $20,000. 

The following morning George doubled 
his winnings. Enid’s gloom deepened. 
She sat in her apartment draped in woe, 
a poor, million-dollar heiress, robbed by 
her money of what she most wanted. 

Maude stepped in with the paper. Smil- 
ing, she handed it to Enid. The headline 
read—"Crash on Wall Street. Bottom 
Drops Out of Amalgamated Granite!” 

Enid dropped the paper and rose, her 
eyes like stars, her breath coming quickly. 


“At last! I’m ruined! Oh, thank 
Heaven!” 

She rushed to the telephone. Billy’s 
stenographer informed her that Lawyer 


Dow had left for his home. 

“Come, Maude!” Enid snatched her 
hat and pocketbook. “I’m going to 
hurry to Billy.” 

But Mr. William Dow was enveloped 
in a mantle of gloom even deeper than 
the one she had been wearing. And it 
did not lighten when Enid danced in upon 
him, threw her arms around his neck and 





















































“ Annexing Bill” 


(Continuee ) 


informed him that she was a beggar to be 
had for the taking. 

“Isn't it glorious?” she 
haven't a cent in the world!” 

Billy looked up at her with lack-lustre 
eyes. “Neither have 1. George put every 
cent I had into Amalgamated Granite. 1 
can't ask you to marry me—now.” 

Enid drew back. There was a period 
of silence, then slowly the dismay leit 
her face and her eyes blazed with deter- 
mination. She spoke determinedly. 

“See here, Mr. William Dow, Adam 
and Eve didnt have any money and 
they raised quite a large f family. You're 
going to marry me now.” 

The bell rang. A servant announced, 


urged. “I 


‘The Reverend William Denton.” 
Enid gave an exclamation. Maude 


clapped her hands. “In the nick of time! 
We'll have the ceremony performed right 
away.” 

Then came a voice from the hall, “Is 
Mr. Dow in?” 

“That's George,” 
in one voice, as a 
tered the room. 

“Have you heard the sad news?” 
claimed tragically. 

Maude went up to her husband and 
patted him on the shoulder. “It’s all 
right, old dear. You did just what Enid 
wanted you to. But why did you specu- 
late with Billy’s money?” 

“T didn’t,” said George. “I didn’t have 
time to cash his check.” Slowly he pulled 
a soiled slip of paper from his pocket. 

Billy jumped to his feet. “I've still 
got my twenty thousand!” he exclaimed. 

“Here it is.’ George handed him the 


said Enid and Maude 
woebegone figure en- 


it ex- 


check. 
“You angel!” exclaimed Maude. 
And immediately it seemed to the 


shocked and bewildered Reverend Den- 
ton that his friends had taken leave of 
their senses; such rapturous and appar- 
ently promiscuous demonstrations of af- 
fection he had never seen. But presently 
they made him understand. 


“Helpful Helen” 


(Continued from page 66) 


and George thought he could get along 
without Helpful Helen just this once, so 
another ingenue was engaged for the part. 


Beban and Director William deMille 
labored with her for several days and 
wasted miles of film. Finally the emer- 


gency call was sent out, and Helen was 
hauled away and hurled into the cast of 
“One More American.’ 

Then, there’s another item that proves 
Helen’s helpfulness. When funds in the 
treasury of the Hollywood Studio Club 
were low, Helpful Helen did a major part 


of the two-night presentation of Jokn 
Masefield’s “Tragedy of Nan.” Besides 
playing a leading role, Helen helped 


greatly in the executive affairs of it. 

Miss Eddy is as versatile a character 
person as the wonderful Theodore Rob- 
erts—except that she can’t grow whiskers. 
But whenever a pinch hitter is needed in 
character work, the call is sent out for 
Helpful Helen. 
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VIVIAN REED, Famous 
Movie Star says: 

“Tn pictures tt is essentia 

Jor any woman playiitg 


youthful roles to preserve 
the smooth clearness of 
the skin, This I have 
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writes: 
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ROM the Orient has come some wonderful beauty 

secrets, which American women may now share. 

littleladiesof Japan have always been noted for their 
lovely complexions, and from them have come the won- 
“Princess Tokio” treatments for the beautifying 
Read the letters of grateful appreciation 
which come to us from noted moving picture stars, 
women prominent in society, the season's debutantes and 
others—all of whom are proving for themselves that the 
“Secret of Eternal Youth” is now theirs for the asking. 


The 


The Bloom of Youth 


It is now possible,without trouble 
or discomfort, to be rid of the 
tell-tale signswhich a faulty skin 
reveals. The “Princess Tokio’’ 
treatments c all for no massage, nO 
“plasters,”’ no *‘masks,”’ no “‘rol- 
lers,” no exercise—nothing about 
them but what you can easily use 
in the privacy of your chamber. 
Just a few minutes attention each 
night forawhileandthen— A Won- 
derful Transformation! You will 
experience the joys of that 
greatly to-be-desired possession- 


A Skin Like Velvet 


The testimonials of the charming 
movie stars which are given 
here, are sufficient proof that the 
“Princess Tokio’ preparations do 
all that we claim for them. Every 
maid and matron in America 
should read the Princess Tokio 
Beauty Book and follow its in- 
valuable rules for that priceless 
boon— A Faultless Skin—the rosy 
flush of youth, which 
preparations insure. 


Binding Guarantee 


We do not ask anyone to take our 
statements on faith. We back 
them up with the only guarantee 
that really guarantees, viz., entire 
sutisfaction—your satisfaction— 
or your money back. All we ask 
is a fair trial. Pimples, 10ugh 
skin, wrinkles, age lines, and 
other facial blemishes, which 
come stealthily will be quickly 
banished. We promise it. and 
back up that promise. as shown 
above, with a strong guarantee. 


FRE PRINCESS TOKIO 


BEAUTY BOOK 


Downbelow is a coupon, (use it if conveni- 
ent) for our free book of beauty secrets. 
It will tell you how you can have a com- 
plexion that will rival those of the dainty 
maids of Japan. Address as follows: 


these 


PRINCESS TOKIO CO., 159 N. State St., Suite 632, CHICAGO 
we 
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PRINCESS TOKIO CO. 
159 N. State St., Suite 632, Chicago 


Please send me free and without any obligation 
on my part, Princess Tokio Beauty Book ir 
sealed envelop: 
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MUSIC trourteme 


the Oldest and Most Reliable Ory of PAusic 


in America — Established 18 


FREE 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, “Banjo, Etc. 








With this _ country entering its second year in the 


“World War” it is doubtful if the song which will be 


known as the ‘‘Hit of the War.’ has as yet made its 
appearance. While it is true that such War Songs as 
“Over There” and ‘Liberty Bell’? have made some im- 
pression, have Our Boys adopted another “It’s A Long 
Way To Tipnerary,”” which has been the great favorite 
With the ‘“Enzlish Tommies’?? Inasmuch as_ several 
Commanders of our training cantonments have requested 
boys in the service to write such a song, it appears to 
be still wanting. 

Have you an idea which you think might be used as 
the subject for a Patriotic or War Song? If so, you 
may secure some valuable information and assistance by 
Writing for a Free Cony of our new booklet entitled 
“SONG WRITERS’ MANUAL AND GUIDE.” We 
revise song-poems. compose and arrange music, secure 


copyright ane facilitate free publication or outs tht sale. 


ems submitted examined FR 





KNICKERBOCKER STUDIOS 86Gaiety Bldg. N. Y. C. 
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am 


Beginners or advanced players. One lesson weekly. Hus 
trations make everything plain. Only expense about 2 
per day to cover cost of postage and music used Write 
for Free booklet which explains everything in full 


American School of Music, 68 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago 


DELATONE 


BEAUTY specialists recommend 
DEL-A-TONE for quick, safe 

and sure removal of hair from 

arms, neck or face. At druggists; 

or mailed to your address for $1.00. 
SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 

339 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, tI. 

Dept. GA , 





please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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LIONEL STRONGFORT 


The world’s strongest and most per- 
fect athlete, whose unaccepted chal- 
lenge of competition to the greatest 
living “strong men”’ still stands. 


Get in line with the men worth while. 


see your little ones playing around y 


world loves manly men; women look 


the 


took you to write me 








ou 


you possibly could, to bring them into the world physically perfect. 


other hand I will give you solid fear 


FREE CONSULTATION COUPON 
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HE man who deliberately marries 


a good, pure, wholesome woman, 

knowing in his heart of hearts that he is 
not 100% perfect, that he has abused Nature 
and is otherwise unfit to be the father of those 
innocent souls he is about to bring into the 
world, is unworthy the name of Man—unworthy 
to be a Citizen of this great Nation—unworthy 
of happiness or financial success. He actually 
commits the worst crime known to Civilization, 
because he abuses the love and confidence of 
the woman he pretends to love and who confides 
in him and places her future in his hands—be- 
cause it is the progeny of just such beasts that 
are filling our hospitals, our jails and our asy- 
lums—don’t do it, my brother. Don’t do it— 
come to me, confide in me and I will make you 
worthy of the best woman in the world—worthy 
of the deepest respect of your fellow man. I will 
build you up so that you can look the whole world 
in the face and say, ‘‘I am a man—100% man.’’ 


To Err Is Human and To Cor- 
rect These Errors Is Manly 


The man who admits he has physical defects 
has taken his first step toward manhood and 
honesty, but he must not stop there; he must 
see to it that he gets good, competent advice 
and attention, and to do this he must go to the 
one who can prove by his own physical condi- 
tion that he is able to really give him that 
health, strength and physique he desires—go to 
a man who practices what he preaches—I am 
that man; I built myself up first, I experimented with my 
own body, until I made myself what I am today, what those 
competent to judge say I am, “The living illustration of the 
perfection of the human form, according to the highest 
standard,.”’ I don’t care a rap what has caused your present 
unfitness, whether you have been brought to your rundown, 
physically unfit condition by your own indiscretions, your 
own folly, or whether it has been caused by circumstances 
over which you have no control. I will rebuild you. I will 
make a man of you, not a 50° man, but a Man—a 100% 
man. I! accomplish all this in Nature’s own way. No drug- 
ging, no medicines, no fads of any kind. Simple scientific 
instructions added to the proper method of living; and 
what's more I care not who your physician has been, for I 
guarantee you that I will accomplish all I undertake and I 
won't undertake what I cannot accomplish. 


The Strongfort Course of Instructions 


will in no way interfere with your occupation or plans. You 
may follow your daily calling, no matter what that calling 
may be; evenif you attend school or college my instructions 
will not interfere with your studies in any way whatsoever. 
And what is more, you can follow to the letter the Strong- 
fort Svstem in the privacy of your own home, without the 
knowledge of anyoneinitand without theaid of a gymnasium. 


Now Be Honest With Yourself 


Make work and living a pleasure, not a bore. Confidentially 


mark on coupon below your physical troubles and believe me I will tell you frankly just what you 
should do, just what I can do, so that you can honestly face the world as a man, so that when you 


r fireside, you can proudly feel that you did everything 
Don't ever forget, all the 
up to and truly love them — men admire them. 


Did vou ever see a thin emaciated fellow —one who shakes hands with you as though his wrist 
were broken. Did you ever see such a man amount to anything ? Now get busy—Do not delay one single day, 
Remember by writine to me you in no way obligate yourself to accept my instructions, while on 


advice that will be many times worth the few minutes it 

Without another moment's hesitation cross the 
free consultation coupon herewith opposite what 
you consider to be your main ailment, sign and 























Mr. Lionel Strongfort, Newark, N. J Pile 
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TION OF HEALTH, STRENGTH AND MENTAL 
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mail. You will hear from me at once and you will 
hear something well worth while. 


Get This Book — It’s Free! 


xe send 
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ents in 

ect in ! 

on | If you will send me six cents in stamps to cover 
mailing expenses I will forward free my book 

| “Promotion and Conservation of Health, Strength 
and Mental Energy.”” You should not be with- 

| out it It contains many truthful facts and help- 

| ful hints. 

| 
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LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 


505 Park Bldg.. NEWARK, N. J. 


Personal consultation by appointment only 


When Marriage Is a Crime! 


“Wandering With Wally” 


(Continued from page 60) 


Wally got a big reception in Denver on 
Saturday afternoon and evening. Bright 
and early Sunday morning Hi Henry 
called in his open roadster to show us the 
town, including Inspiration Point. 

So far the going had been grand—three 
or four appearances a day and plenty of 
time to send postcards to our friends. 

We struck Kansas City with all the pep 
in the world. A delegation of genial and 
mild-mannered citizens met us at the 
city gates with badges, cameras and auto- 
mobiles. We were escorted to a luncheon 
given by the local exhibitors to the cele- 
brated pen and ink artist. After the 
luncheon it started. Four appearances, 
and an hour selling Red Cross subscrip- 
tions in a crowded store. 

Two limp and weary fragments of 
humanity crawled into the train at mid- 
night. All their pep had been strewn 
around K. C. Chicago wasn’t so bad. 
We called on our editor at. PHorop.ay, 
smoked a lot of his best cigars and made 
a few personal appearances. 

It was at Chicago we began to strike 
the big and beautitul photoplay theatres. 
Standing on the stage and looking out 
over the sea of faces, one of them looked 
as big as Lake Michigan. 

Pittsburgh was another round of hurry, 
lunches, appearances, blizzards, dinner 
and a mad dash for the train. We were 
routed out of the sleeper at seven-thirty, 
went over to the hotel to bed and re- 
mained there all day Sunday. Monday 
in Philadelphia and then an early train 
next morning for Washington and out of 
there that night for Baltimore. 

The next morning about dawn, or per- 
haps nine o'clock, the telephone rang and 
| a masculine voice announced, “Two re- 
| porters to see Mr. Reid.” 
| “Send them up” was the sleepy order. 

I went into the next room and blasted 
| the Howard Chandler Christy of the 
flickering celluloid into a sitting position 
in bed and was looking through his coat 
pockets for a cigarette, when in walked 
two beautiful young ladies. One yell 
and they stopped spellbound at the door. 
| I hastily slipped a dressing gown over my 

willowy but pajama-clad figure and 
Wally went out of sight under the bed 
clothes. The handsome star didn’t even 
have his hair brushed. I didn’t even have 
mine on, but then I don’t capitalize my 
beauty so it did not matter. 

The two girls kidded Reid for about a 
' column in each of their papers but it was 
days before either he or I could look a 
woman in the face without blushing. 

From then on until dewy eve we were 
/ on the jump. Wally sold Red Cross sub- 





scriptions in the street until his feet 
froze and then moved into a store. That 
night after a wonderful banquet we 


crawled onto the train for little old New 
York. 

Wally proved throughout the journey 
that his popularity was universal. He 
made a hit with everyone he met and act- 
ing natural, instead of pulling a lot of 
chest, proved that he was a regular fellow. 
It was a great trip and we had a wonder- 
ful time, but if it had lasted much longer 











| we would have been killed with kindness. 
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Hearts of the World 


(Continued from page 48) 

that; the Little Disturber, demoiselle 
whose practical philosophy is that if she 
can’t get what she wants to want what she 
can get; 
Gallic rube; 
Douglas. 

When the horde of the Potsdam At- 
tila strikes, it is with throat a bit tight- 
ened that we see Marie put away the 
wedding clothes she had “sewed with 
white thread and whiter thoughts;” ob- 
serve the grotesque ends of the girl’s 
mother and grandfather, and Hamilton’s 
father; witness the enslaving of Marie; 
the decline and pitiful death “of Douglas’ 
mother; the destruction of the village we 
have learned to love, and the all-but- 
death of Douglas Hamilton himself. 
When the French retake these stone- 
heaps—once homes in which we saw love 
and laughter—it is as personal as if 
someone had saved the relics of our own 
kome town after a German uprising. 

The two most significant portrayals are 
Robert Harron’s, as Douglas Hamilton; 
and Dorothy Gish’s, as “The Little Dis- 
‘turber.”. Young Mr. Harron has come 
to mature stature in acting without losing 
a whit of his lovable, boyish personality. 
He makes Hamilton the prototype of the 
liberty-loving young man of the world 
today—gentle, tender, yet an implacable 
and ferocious soldier when his loved ones 
are menaced. Dorothy Gish, as a little 
twelve-o’clock girl in a nine-o’clock town, 
jumps clear out of all Gish tradition. 
Saucy and startling, bewitching inspite 
of her pertness, she and her swing-walk 
(descendant of the Mountain Girl’s 
stride?) are to be seen rather than de- 
scribed. Lillian Gish, as Marie, is called 
upon for possibly the hardest and most 


the idolizing wee brother of 


continuous work of the piece, and, for 
the first time in her career, is drafted 
for the most extreme emotions. ‘The in- 


telligence ‘and sincerity she manifests 
throughout remark her misfortune in not 
having the magnetic personality of her 
younger sister—who gets much bigger 
effects with a minimum of endeavor. Rob- 
ert Andersen seems to be the Griffith find 
of the year, playing that glorious fool, 
M’sieur Cuckoo, the town boob of comic 
love and grand heroism. Smaller parts 
fall to that jewel among actors, George 
Fawcett, playing the carpenter; to George 
Siegmann, as Von Strohm; to Ben Alex- 
ander, playing a most lovable little boy. 

The portentous moment of the picture 
(to me, at least) was that episode in 
which Hamilton’s mother, a delicate 
woman forced’ into the hardest sort of 
service by the German occupation, fails 
and finally dies in the cellar she and her 
three little boys inhabit. Whereupon the 
little fellows, sprung from babyhood to 
manhood in a day by the fearful elixir 
of war, resolutely dig her grave in the 
floor of their one-room habitation and lay 
her where they 
ghoul will disturb her rest. This scene. 
simply written, realistically acted 
directed by the hand of genius, is Tolstoy 
literature. 

“Hearts of the World” is the most 
timely photoplay that could possibly be 
devised. It should be a tremendous box- 
office attraction in every country in the 
world—save one. 


the village-carpenter, a lovable | 
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excess oil and dirt. 


It is about three (3) cents a shampoo. 











\ \ JOMEN who consider that beauty is a ee 
have found one of their best assistants is 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO | 


because it is so very easy to use and so effective that it has been for years the 
favorite of all who want to bring out the natural beauty of their hair. Canthrox, 
the hair beautifying shampoo, rapidly softens and entirely removes all dandruff, 
Canthrox gives such massy fluffiness that the hair appears 
much heavier than it is, while each strand is left with a silky brightness and 
softness that makes doing up the hair a pleasure. 


For Sale at All Druggists 


No good hair wash costs less; nore is more easily used. 
A few minutes is all that is needed for your complete shampoo. 


Free Trial Offer—To show the merits of Canthrox and prove that it is in all ways the most effective hair 
wash, we send one perfect shampoo free to any address on receipt of three (3) cents for postage. 


H. S. Peterson & Co., Dept. 226, 214 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
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“T Would Not Part 
with it for $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify 
over 100,000 people who have 
worn it. Conserve your body 
and life first. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of 
WOMEN AND MEN. 
Develops erect, graceful figure. 

Brings restful relief, com- 
fort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 


Wear It 30 Days Free at Our Expense 
Does away with the strain and pain of standing and 
walking; replaces and supports misplaced internal 
organs; reducesenlarged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation. 
Comfortable and easy to wear. 

Keep Yourself Fit 
Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement 
blank, etc., and read our very liberal proposition. 


HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 


330 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 












Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE is guaranteed not only 
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Nadine 
Face Powder 
(In Green Boxes Only) 





Keeps The Complexion 
Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. Money 
back if not entirely pleased. 
Nadine is pure and harm- 
less. Adheres until washed off. Prevents 
sunburn and return of discolorations. 
A million delighted users prove its value 
Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White. 
50c. by toilet counters or mail. Dept.C. P. 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A, 


2Price-To Introduce 


To prove to you that our blue- 














white MEXICAN DIAMOND exactly 
resembles the finest genuine 
South African Gem, with same 
dazzling,rainbow- hued brillian- 
cy (Guaranteed), we will send you 


this beautiful, high-grade, 12.kt. 
gold-filled Tiff, Ring set with 
1-kt. gem, regular catalog price 
$4.98, for One-Half Price, $2.50. 
Same gem in Gent's Heavy Tooth 
Belcher Ring, catalog price, $6. 26, 
for $2.10. Wonderful, dazzling 

rainbow brilliance y. Guaranteed 20 





"Only $2.50 


Years. Send $1.00 and wewillship C.O.D. for Free Examina- 


tion. Money back if not pleased. Act quick. State size. 
Offer limited. Only one to acustomer. Cataiog free. Agents Wanted. 
MEXCIAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO., Department C. B., Las Cruces, NEW MEXICO 


(Exclusive Controllers of the Genuine Mexican Diamond ) 
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75% Yearly Inerease Guaranteed 
SPECIAL TERMS — TEN MONTHS’ 


credit on any article selected from the 
SWEET Catalog. No Money in Advance. 
Shipment made for your examination. 
First payment to be made only after you 
have convinced yourself that SWEET 
values cannot be equalled. If not what 
you wish return at our expense. 

Any Diamond 
bought of us may be 
returned for ex- 
change at an ti- 
creased value of7's% 
more than you paid, 





We stand alone in 
this offer. 

No Red Tape 
— No Delay 
Every transaction 

CONFIDENTIAL 

You don't do justice 

to yourself and your 
dollars unless you 

inspect our unusual 
values in Diamonds, 

Watches. Jewelry, 

Silverware, Phono- 

graphs, etc. 

Send TODAY for 

SWEET De Luxe 


Catakg. Write NOW 
THE HOUSE OF QUALITY? 


LWSWEETE& CO, 


= 2-4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK =& 
TMM MTT 


SWEETS CLUSTER; 
7 Fine Diamonds, Set 
in Platinum 


like 


Price *48:5° 


Looks 
$225.00 Solitaire 
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‘T’ll tell you my 
Beauty Secrets’ 


“‘Without cost I will send to any 
woman who writes me 

my beauty secrets. lama 

living example of the art of 

retaining one’s youthful 

appearance. My experience 

during forty years’ stage 


ell 


Lillian Russ 





~ 
~ 


career has taught me valuable ““® 
lessons in beautifying which I 
will gladly reveal if you will 7 


write me.” Ql 
LILLIAN RUSSELL (ir 
2167A Broadway, N. Y. City ; 
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HERMO Beauty Aids 














A In order that women of fashion every 
whe re may become acquainted with 
the distinctive and unusual virtues of 
HERMO ALMOND CREAM which has no equa! for 
cleaning, freshening and invigorating the skin, 
HERMO FACE POWDER, daintily pe rfumed. high- 
t wi b and 
HERMO. COMPACT Rouse, the n. ~ ir n tint whic h adds the 
fiui-hing touch to the complexior ake this attractive 
awilles d stpaid.a full size 
Introductory Offer’ Lange pS meay ong ed oe 
full size 50¢ jar of Hermo Almon ac ream, and a full size 50¢ 
r of Hermo Com act Ro uge with v le r puff and mirror, full 
$ worth f ww $l—only toe Soaeiy. R t 
State shade of 
nd doll ar t da fe 
ited I ar le guara 
be of the best qu 
isfy You are th 
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promptly refunde d if dis i. 


A. HERMO Co. 
542 E. 63a St., CHICAGO 
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Bod. Labels, Programs, Tickets 
— With an Excelsior Press. In- 

creases receipts, Cuts expenses 
hasy to use, printed rules se nt. 
Boy does good work. Small out- 
, pays foritself in short time 
last for years W rite fac- 
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cil. The ‘Hair Root 
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D. 1. \MAHLER, 196 x ‘Mahier ‘Park. Providccn-e, f&. t. 
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Jimmy Stars at Last 


(Continued from page 


The only way the men in our 
trench could tell that he still lived was 
by the moaning, which had never ceased 
throughout the day. He wasn’t mak- 
ing much of a fuss, of course. No 
officer would, if he could help it. nor pri- 
vate either. if he had any pride. But 
no matter what anyone may say, a fellow 
with a bullet through his lungs, fever- 
stricken, and half mad for a drink of 
water can't very well help easing him- 
self a littlke as he breathes. It isn't 
human -nature to do anything else. Most 
of us carry on considerably with nothing 
more than a toothache. 

The rescue party consisted of Norton, 
Jimmy and a non-commissioned officer, 
who was in charge. All of them were 


| stripped clean of equipment, with the ex- 





| the slightest 


| cheer. 
| part at 


| the wounded man was moved, 


ception of automatics, and had their 
hands and faces blackened, by way of 
camouflage. They slipped noiselessly 


over the parapet some time after mid- 
night, and began to work their way, inch 
by inch, across that pock-marked and 
desolate waste. What with sliding in and 
out of shell holes, lying still for minutes 
at a time to avoid flares, bumping into 
dead bodies, tearing their hands open on 
stones, roots, bits of broken equipment 
and shell fragments, they at last managed 
to reach the spot where the lieutenant lay, 
without the enemy having gotten wise to 
what was being done. And all this time 
their companions back in the trench could 
hear the slow, pitiful moaning of the 
wounded man, and nothing else, so noise- 
less were the rescuer’s movements. It 
must have been an uncanny experience, 
waiting there hour after hour, knowing 
what was going on, yet unable to detect 
sound, or, when the star 
shells lit everything up, to see the least 
movement. 

After what must have seemed cen- 
turies, the watchers in the trench heard 
a faint scratching noise along the parapet 
and were pretty well scared for a mo- 
ment. They couldn’t believe it was the 
rescue party returning, both because they 
could still hear the wounded man’s moan- 
ing, far off, just as it had been all day, 
and because only a few moments before 
the Germans had set off a flare and they 
had all clearly seen the lieutenant lying 
against the wires, in the same position 
as before. So naturally they were puz- 
zled, and there were some quick orders 
given, but no shots were fired for fear it 
might be our men. And it was. One 
after the other, Norton, the non-commis- 
sioned officer and Lieutenant Watson, now 
unconscious from the pain of being 
moved, slid noiselessly into the trench. 
But Jimmy wasn’t with the party. And 
still that distant moaning kept up. 

All at once the men in the trench 
understood what had happened, and 
Norton says they almost broke into a 
Jimmy was playing his big star 
last. He had realized. what no 
one else had realized, that the moment 
the Ger- 
mans would know it, either because his 
moaning ceased, or because it would 
sound further away, or because, the first 
time a flare was sent up, it would be seen 
that his position was vacant. At night, 
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in that uncanny silence that lies along 
the trenches. the slightest sound, or ab- 
sence of sound, means something. Men 


in out-posts, their ears glued to delicate 
instruments, are listening — listening. 
every moment throughout the night. Re- 
ceding groans. a cessation of them. would 
at once have made the enemy’s sentries 
suspicious. Result. a brace of star shells, 
followed by hell let loose in the shape 
of machine gun fire that would have swept 
every inch of ground between the lines. 
So Jimmy. who had thought of all this. 
had volunteered to take the wounded 
man’s place and go on groaning until he 
had been safely brought into our lines. 
Then Jimmy was to try to escape him- 
self. But first he had his bit of acting 
to do, a bit, I venture to say, that con- 
tained more real thrills to the square inch 
than all the scenes ever enacted on al! 
the stages of the world put together. He 
was to artistically reduce the volume and 
frequency of his groans until they finally 
petered out altogether—in other words. 
he was to do a death scene, right there 
against the enemy’s entanglements and 
then, when he had finally died, he was to 
crawl away. or try to do so, trusting that 
his acting had been sufficiently realistic 
to fool the enemy and thus save his life. 
For if it hadn't, and they became sus- 
picious and caught him on the return trip, 
the jig was up. They would sweep the 
surface of ‘no man’s land’ with a fine tooth 
comb, its teeth of steel and lead. 

Half the night had been taken up 
with the lieutenant’s rescue, and it was 
getting along towards dawn. The men 
in the trench settled down to await 
Jimmy’s return, discussing what he'd done 
in whispers. I guess a lot of them changed 
their minds about Jimmy Caldwell that 
night. And still the distant moaning 
went on, a trifle fainter and less frequent, 
but still audible. 

Once of twice. during the next hour. 
the enemy became ‘jumpy,’ and let off 
an occasional spurt of fire through the 
darkness, shooting at random, as men do 
in such circumstances, while now and then 
a rattle of machine guns to right or left 
indicated possible raids further up or 
down the line. And then, all of a sudden, 
the men in the trench realized that the 
moaning had ceased. Jimmy had com- 
pleted his amazing bit of acting. His 
big scene was over. He was “dead.” He 
must now, they knew, be on his slow and 
perilous journey toward our lines. Every- 
body shook hands and prepared to wel!- 
come the diminutive hero with open arms. 
saying that he was sure of a decoration 
of some sort, for what he had done. 

Well. They waited. And they kept 
on waiting. There weren’t any more 
groans, or anything. Just the black 
silence, and nothing more. And still 
Jimmy didn't come. The men were not 
saving anything now. Just listening for 
that scratching. scraping noise along the 
parapet that would indicate the expecte’! 
man’s arrival. But they waited in vain 
When at last the sun broke over the hills 
to the east and lit up the tangled. trou- 
bled waste between the trenches, there 
was Jimmy, artistically draped against the 
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Jimmy Stars at Last 
(Continued ) 
wire entanglements just as the wounded 
lieutenant had been, but very very still. 
He’d played his star part at last, plaved 
it like a man, until a stray bullet, com- 
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ing from God knows where, had run down | 


the. curtain for Jimmy Caldwell 
brought his star scene to an end. 
boys brought his body in, 
ing an advance they made. He’d been 
shot through the head. They gave him 
a military funeral, and he’s been men- 
tioned in dispatches. I guess 
sort of an end he’d have preferred. 
After all, one big scene is as much as 
most of us get out of life, and many of 
us don’t get that. 

“Ts that all?” the Chief asked. 

“Ves. That’s all. Except that Norton 


The 


and | 


later on dur- | 


it was the | 


wants me to see his mother and tell her | 


how he died, and take her a letter he'd 
left with the captain of his company that 
night, in case anything happened.” 

I looked at the Chief. His cigar had 
gone out. He seemed to be having trou- 
ble with his glasses. Presently he leaned 
over his desk. 


“What’s her—what’s the mother’s 
name?” he asked. 
“Elizabeth Caldwell,” I said. 


He scribbled for a while, then turned 
and handed me a slip of paper. 

“Take her this,” he said, “with our com- 
pliments. It won’t pay for one of her 
boy’s groans, I know that, but it will let 
his mother know that—that—” the Chief 
hesitated—“ that we’ve heard ’em all the 
way over here, and we’re proud to be 
able to say that her son was once with 
the company. What the devil’s the mat- 
ter with that picture!” 

It was quite a long speech for the Chief. 
He turned away, when he’d finished, and 
looked out the window at the service flag, 
but I’d be willing to bet a million he 
couldn’t see it on account of the tears 
in his eyes. And that, for the head of 
a motion picture concern, is saying a 
good deal. 





More Cameraflage 


HOSE of 

achieved that age at 
birth year not nationally advertised 
will probably be interested in the follow- 
ing biographical note, compiled by a cer- 
tain studio’s publicity writer: 

“Miss was born in Brooklyn. 
She first opened her lustrous eyes on 
the waiting world on September 26, late 
in the nineties.” 

A superb way of putting it. 

“Late” can mean so much. 
mean very late, or just a little late, or 
not quite so late or just plain every day 
late. It tells, in a word, when Miss 

was born without getting down to 
brass tacks. 

In a desire to be both accurate and 
obliging to the lady in question, the 
writer might have remained even more 
securely “on the fence” by saying that 
she was born in “the late present cen- 
tury.” 

You gotta hand it to these press agent 
boys. The world lost some good lawyers 
when the publicity profession was in- 
vented. 
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I consider Nonspi indispensable. 


Clik SLAG 
















Nonspi is a positively dependable 
remedy which harmlessly diverts mois- 
ture from the underarm to other por- 
tions of the body. It has a record of 

many years of honorable service; is used 
by millions of women; recommended by 
physicians, chemists and first-class toilet 
and drug dealers everywhere. 














The Nonspi Company, 2618 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
A No More : No Dress Ir 
~ Gowns <a N Di => Shields I. 
Ruined ; Needed 


So Say Millions of Women 


N® woman can radiate that atmosphere of freshness 
and sweetness, which is her greatest charm, so long as she is 
annoyed by excessive perspiration. 
gowns and continuous embarrassment. 
season; her poise and self assurance are always menaced. 
are such a sufferer, by all means use Nonspi. 


Keeps the Underarms Healthfully 
Dry and Absolutely Odorless 


50c (several months’ supply) of toilet and drug dealers or by mail direct. 
send us 4c for testing sample and what medical authorities say 
about the harmjfulness of excessive armpit perspiration. 


AN ANTISEPTIC LIQUID 






















Neither can she avoid ruined 
For her summer is a dreaded 
If you 





Nonspi is unscented and contains no 
artificial coloring matter whatever. It is 
not intended to appeal to sight or smell 
but consists in its entirety of antiseptic 
and other beneficial ingredients. Daily 
baths do not lessen the effect of Nonspi 
and about two applications a week will 
free you from perspiration worry. 


Or, 
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I WILL GIVE YOU 
Beauty, Figure and Health 


Trrespective of your age or physical condition 
my method of physical culture instruction 
will work wonders. 25 years of successful ex- 
perience is my guar: antes. No hard work—a 
child can unde ‘rstand and follow my instruc- 
tions. You can reduce or gain weight. 

FULL COURSE. $5. Send for particulars, 

MRS. LA RAUS, Physical Culture Expert 

Dept. 8, 825 Broad Street, NEWARK, N. 5. 
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Pick Yours Quick! 


LESS THAN MANUFACTURER’S PRICE 
Speak qu ick —for these rebuilt Un- 
derwoods are getting scarce. U.S. Gov" 
bought 100. 000Underwoo: Is. Genuine Vis- 
ible Underwoods at big saving. 5 Year 
Guarantee, Try it 10 Days’ Free. Rent 
or buy. Write quick for Offer No. 53. 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 





































































34-36 W. Lake Street, CHICAGO 7 — ‘ 














The fatique uniform for civilians and service men 
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Pajamas GJ Night Shirts —7— 
“The NIGHTwear of a Nation!” = 






When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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ONT give up the pleasures and opportunities 

of youth because advancing years have turned 
your hair gray and faded, or streaked it with gray. 
You can easily bring back all its youthful dark color 
and Justre safely and surely by proper treatment with 


HAIR COLOR RESTORER 


( Guaranteed) 





()-ban restures the original color of the hair gradually, uniformly and natur- 
ally. And brings back, too, its youthful softness, lustre and beauty be- 
cause it invigorates both scalp and hair and keeps them healthy. Will 
positively eradicate dandruff. 


Q-ban is not a dye. It will not stain the scalp, rub or wash off, or prevent 
shampooing and waving. Easily and quickly applied. Never makes the hair 
unsightly. To the woman whose hair is gray, streaked with gray or faded, 
Q-BAN HAIR COLOR RESTORER is a toilet 
necessity. Sold by all reliable druggists on 
Money-Back Guarantee. Price 75c. 


Q-ban Hair Tonic 
50c and $1.00 


An antiseptic, hygienic hair dressing as necessary to 
the proper care of the hair as a dentifrice to the teeth. 
Should be used daily by children and adults. Removes 
dandruff keeps the hair soft and promotes its growth. 
Knsures a healthy scalp. Your druggist also has Q-BAN 
LIQUID SHAMPOO, Q-BAN TOILET SOAP and Q-BAN 
ODORLESS DEPILATORY. 


HESSIG-ELLIS DRUG CO. 


Memphis, Tenn. 











Your Hair Can LookYouthful A gain 
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not recognized Belle as the wife of Ted 
Jerome; she had been haggard and wan 
and despairing then; now she was plump 
and hard. ‘Goldie, Goldie!” called Kate 
again.” 

She almost sobbed with relief when a 
little voice called in answer, “Here I is, 
Auntie,” and the dimpled four-year-old 
came running to her arms. Kate hugged 
and kissed her until the child was out of 
breath. “Aunt Kate thought she'd los: 
her little girl,’ was the explanation she 
made to the wondering baby. 

The door opened and John entered, jus: 
as the telephone rang. He answered. 
“Yes; this is Mac Donald. What's that 
Why, the bill is paid. There’s some mis- 
take; wait a minute.” He turned to Kate 
with the receiver in his hand. “It’s Pansy, 
from the El] Dorado store. She says she’s 
in need of money. I thought you'd paid 
that bill a week ago.” 

“Oh, I—no,” stammered Kate. I've 
been too busy. I intended to—” 

John turned to the telephone. “Hello. 
Pansy? I'll send it right down. It’s all 
right. I thought Kate had paid it.” 

Kate was still petting Goldie, too dis- 
tracted to think of store bills or every- 
day things. “John,” she said, appealingly. 
“I want to go away awhile, and take 
Goldie with me. I’m tired-out; it will! 
do us both good. I'd like to take Goldic 
to the Coast.” 

“Why. sure.” John quickly entered an 
amount on the stub of his check book. 
“You can use the money I gave you for 
the store bill. That ought to see vou 
through.” 

The light faded from Kate’s eyes and 
she made no reply. 

“That surely ought to be enough,” said 
John, noting her silence. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered heavily. “I! 
get ready to go—this week. Goldie must 
have some clothes.” 

John looked at his watch; it was time 
for him to go. The sober, settled John 
Mac Donald was dallying with his first 
romance. He had found Belle Jones 
again; she was singing at the El Dorado. 
and there John met her every evening. 
He had been introduced to her, but had 
cautioned the man who gave the intro- 
duction not to let Belle know that he was 
other than John Mack, a poor prospector. 
He meant to ask Belle to be his wife. and 
he wanted to be sure that if she said yes. 
it was because she loved him, not his 
money. And afterward he meant to have 
the exquisite joy of telling her that he was 
wealthy, that she might have the best 
teachers in the world to train that golden 
voice of hers. But not now; not till he 
was sure..... He left his sister with 
his thoughts on pleasant things. 

The week dragged slowly by. Kate 
made a pretense of getting ready for her 
trip but in her heart one question clam- 
ored and would give her no peace. 
Would John pay the twenty thousand dol- 
lars? Would he? He was a man, and 
a man hates to be driven. How much 
did he love Goldie? 

On Saturday, true to her promise, Bell 
came slowly up the hi!l to John’s hom: 


is guaranteed. 











(Continued ) 


Kate saw her from a window. and gasped: 
“Oh, John, there's that terrible woman— 
she comes from Goldie’s mother! Ive 
been afraid to tell you—I gave the store 
money to her. And now she wants twenty 


thousand dollars or shell take Goldie. 
What shall we do2” 
“Twenty thousand nonsense! said 


John. “I'll talk to this blackmailer my- 

self... And then Belle’s knock was heard. 
John threw the door open—and stag- 

gered back. ‘Belle Jones!” he cried. 

‘John Mack!” she echoed. 

“You—you a blackmailer!” 

“I didn’t know you were John Mac 
Donald.” faltered Belle. for a mimute un- 
nerved, for she had learned to care more 
for John Mack than she had realized, till 
then. Then her face hardened. “I don't 
care.” she said recklessly. “I'm through 
with men: they've always given me raw 
deals. Give me the money or Ill take 
the kid. I can do it: she’s my kid. I 
lied to your sister.” 

John, hurt and disillusioned. made a 
gesture of denial. “Oh. give it to her,” 
pleaded Kate, almost distracted. “Give 
it to her' It will kill me to give up 
Goldie!” 

John hesitated. and a slow flush crept 
to his forehead. To be held up in this 
barefaced manner—and by a woman! Oh, 
by the woman! Kate was still pleading. 
“What's money compared to my happi- 
ness, John. And I've had so little!” She 
turned to Belle. 

“Will you go away if we give you the 
money? Promise never to bother us 
again?” 

Belle nodded. 
‘o make an eighteen-carat 
me. Not a poor imitation. 
now.” 

John groaned. If she had only waited 
—if she had not proved unworthy— 

He took out his check book and his 
fountain pen, and slowly wrote. 

“Where is you. Aunty?” came the little, 
silvery voice. ‘An’ where's Uncle John?” 
Little Goldie came dancing into the room. 

Belle gasped. “Is this my kid?” she 
asked in a strange voice. “My kid?” 

“This is the baby you left on the bar 
of the El Dorado,” answered Kate in 
smothered tones. 

Belle continued to gaze at the child as 
if fascinated. “I—don't know much 
about children.” said Belle slowly. “I 
didn't dream—” 

Suddenly she flung the check at John 
Mac Donald’s feet. “You can keep your 
money: I'll keep my little girl.” 

With a sharp cry Kate gathered the 
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“All I want's enough 
singer out of 
like I am 


child to her breast. John stepped for- | 
ward, anxiety in his face. “Now. Belle, 
be sensible,” he urged. “You cant do for 
her what we can. You cant bring up 
a child like her in a music hall.” 

Belle paid no attention to him; she was 
gazing at her child, entranced. “Come 
here. honey.” she urged. “Come kiss your 
mamma, your own mamma.” 

The child approached slowly. “But I 
dont dot a mamma, I dot an auntie.” 

“But you've got a mamma now. And 
she’s going to keep you, always.” She 
snatched the little creature up in her arms 
and kissed her hungrily, and before John 
and Kate could stop her she made a 
dart through the door, carrying the child. | 

The days went by and Belle struggled 
between two desires. The newly awakened | 
mother love in her made her fiercely de- | 





termined to keep her child; at the same | 


time it made her see, relentlessly, the self- 
ishness of her determination. Goldie 
pined and grew pale in the atmosphere of 
the dance halls. And when the child 
came to sob in her sleep for “Aunt Kate,” 
Belle could stand it no longer. She made 
her decision. “Don’t cry, darling.” she 
soothed the little one. ‘Mother was bad 
to take you away; we are going back to 
Aunt Kate tomorrow.” 

It seemed a long climb up the Mac Don- 
ald’s hill that morning, and Belle’s foot- 
steps dragged wearily when she reached 
the summit. But she walked determinedly 
up John’s steps and rang the bell. 

Kate opened the door. With one rap- 
turous cry she gathered Goldie in her 
arms, and both the child and the woman 
wept for joy. “You have brought her 
back to me?” asked Kate, smiling through 
her tears. 

“I have brought her back to you,” 
answered Belle wearily. “John was right 
—I am not fit to take care of her. 
mother, baby, once more.” 

She went wearily down the hill again. 
Suddenly she heard her name called, and 
turned. John Mac Donald was beside her 
and his face was shining. 

“Belle, my girl; did you think I'd let 
you go—now? Im too old a prospector 
not to know good metal when I see it. 
You've proved yourself. I want you, 
Belle. Come to me and forget the old 
life. will you, dear?” 

Belle’s lips were quivering; the mask of 
hardness had slipped from her face. 

“We'll all be happy together,” urged 
John gently. “Will you come?” 

For answer she reached her arms 
slowly around his neck, and for the first 
time in many vears her eyes were filled 
with tears. 
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“And the Elephants Beckoned” 


(Continued from page 33) 


me a place in his stock company, his pro- 
viso being that I be willing to play what 
is called ‘atmosphere-—mobs and _ such, 
you know—for at least two years. Will- 
ing? I was simply choking with tears of 
gladness when I accepted. And that was 
just a year and a half ago.” 

Luck, though, comes in streaks. Grif- 
fith left almost immediately for the East 
to take- up the exploitation of “Intol- 
erance,” and for two months his new re- 
cruit to whom the monster elephants had 
beckoned did little more exciting than 
play small—very small—parts and attend 
the studio school. Think of it!—a lead- 
ing lady in embryo forced to conjugate 
Latin verbs and trace down the elusive x 
through mazes of ys and zs! 

But then—! It was a small part, her 
first, in “The Heiress of Coffee Dan’s,” 
with Bessie Love in the leading role.. By 
the rules of the plot, Miss Bessie made 
her exit from Coffee Dan’s and a new 
waitress, a tough cookie, as it were, gum- 
chewing and sarcastic, took her place. 
This was Miss Carmel. And Miss Car- 
mel, with years of dramatic training be- 
fore audiences of tearfully sympathetic 
playmates behind her, added—with the 
camera grinding and the director shouting 
~——her own exclusive bit of business to the 
scene. 

She pulled her gum! 

She giggled when she told me. “I 
pulled it, then let it fly back,” she said, 
“wondering all the time if the director 
would discharge me for doing it. When 
I heard they let the scene run a few feet 
longer in the finished picture than they 
had intended, just to get in that gum-pull- 
ing, 1 nearly cried from joy. Up to that 
time I had been doing most of my crying 
on the other side of my face, and telling 
Mamma that ‘Nobody wants me. I’m no 
good. I'll never, never, never be an ac- 
tress!” Those two or three feet extra on 
the film, each foot representing just a 
second in time to the audience, gave me 





my great encouragement. 

“Then, of a sudden, three directors 
came for my services, all about at the 
same time. I begged and pleaded to work 
in all three pictures, and at last they con- 
sented. For a week and a half | worked 
night and day. And in one of them I 
was the leading lady, playing opposite 
Wilfred Lucas in ‘A Love Sublime.’ All 
of the time the three directors were 
squabbling over me. 

“After that I was co-starred with Elmo 


| Lincoln in a comedy-drama, ‘Might and 


SAVE 25% to 60%, |. 


Man, and then was told that I was to be 
featured. For a few days I lived in the 
clouds. Then the studio closed down. 
“IT went with Harold Lockwood and 
plaved the leading woman’s part in “The 
Haunted Pajamas,’ and that gave me my 
| first big salary boost. So when I went 
with Universal a year ago I went as a 
star. They hailed me as the ‘baby vamp 

of the screen.’ I resisted strenuously be- 
| ioe compelled to specialize in vampire 


; | parts, and finally swore I wouldn’t be a 
and Catalog | 


saving bargains in 


vampire no matter what. Luck was with 
me after the first picture. They couldn't 
get a vampire story to fit me, and cast 
me in a comedy-drama, ‘The Unmarried 


Wife.’ I succeeded in that, and I’ve been 
doing comedy-drama ever since. I’m in 
ii to stay. 

2K * * * * ok ok * 


“And just the other day came the 
crowning event in my career. Mr. Griffith 
sent for me—actually sent for me and 
ofiered me a part. I thought the Uni- 
versal would lend me to him for a picture 
or two, but— 

“Anyway, I was at home, wearing a 
house-dress and with my hair flying loose 
in curls, when the telephone message from 
the Griffith studio came. I didn’t stop to 
change my dress; I didn’t stop to put up 
my hair; I didn’t run, I flew the few 
blocks between the studio and our home. 
I must have looked about twelve years 
old—and when I arrived I found that Mr. 
Griffith wanted me for a twenty-year-old 
vampire part. 

“Child, he said, ‘you looked ten years 
older the last time I saw you. What’s 
your recipe?’ 

**Well,’ I replied, really too frightened 
to talk, ‘I’m much older than I look, and 
I can look older than I am.’ 

“T skinned my hair back and showed 
him. He gave me the part and we re- 
hearsed three days. At the end of that 
time I got. word from the Universal to 
start to work on one of their pictures. 

“T wanted to work under him so badly 
that I did what I’ve almost gotten over 
doing—I cried. He said it reminded him 
of when I first went with him, and the 
first time I was called upon to cry before 
the camera. ‘Cry,’ the director told me. 
I tried and tried and tried, thought of 
everything sad in the world, screwed up 
my face, bit my lip, pinched myself—and 


not a tear would come. The director 
coaxed and cajoled. No tears! I was 
frantic, almost in hysterics. I ran to 


Mother and threw my arms around her. 
‘Mamma, I just can’t cry, I told her— 
and began to cry! 

“‘Run—quick!’ she directed. ‘Get in 
front of the camera before you stop!’ 

“I did, and I’ve cried quite successfully 
upon demand ever since.” 
* > 7k ok *K *K * Kk 

Miss Carmel has another, what she con- 
siders a still greater, ambition. It is to 
go on the speaking stage. 

“T want to do things heavily dramatic,” 
she says, “like Nazimova. But I won’ 
leave the pictures until I have made a 
great name for myself. I'll not do things 
by halves.” 

Which, after all, is no small-sized job 
for a winsome little girl who is a star and 
a schoolgirl! too—for every night Miss 
Carmel marches home from the studio, 
proceeds to her father’s study, and there, 
with him as her tutor, continues to mull 
over the three R’s. That does rather take 
the kick out of the romance of it all, 
doesn’t it? 


OME directors believe that all dashing young bloods go azound in soup 
and fish, and plug hats from cockcrow to robin’s roost. 
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Centinued 


\Ma‘am-sahib— 
I want to help you. 
is a de- 
tective. He is here to watch. He sus- 
pects somebody of having taken the neck- 
lace.” 

“The girl's eyes grew wider and wider. 

“Oh, but my brother Cuthbert 
wouldn’t—” she began, eagerly. 

The wily Hindu seized upon the name. 

“He suspects Cuthbert.” he whispered 
quickly. “But you and Il—we will save 
Cuthbert. Do as 1 say—and will get the 
necklace once more. Otherwise Cuthbert 
will be arrested—he will be sent to jail.” 

Phyllis speculated. She would do any- 
thing to save Cuthbert. If she could get 
hold of the necklace again and return it; 
she had the word of the owner that no 
arrest would follow. 

Just so would Grayson Blair have done 
anything to have solved the mystery ol 
the blue-eyed girl and the bit of jade. 
He was still pondering on the matter at 
twelve o'clock that night, when he heard 
stealthy sounds in his study and soon a 
slight form rummaging through the draw- 
ers. 

Phyllis whirled about suddenly as she 
heard his step. Her heart thumped so 
violently that she felt suffocated. As she 
turned, her fingers closed involuntarily 
over a pistol that lay in the drawer. She 
faced Blair bravely, the gun extended in 
her hand. 

Blair, in his silken dressing gown, his 
cherished pipe still in his hand, stared at 
her inscrutably. There came a flash—a 
scream—and a vase on the mantel, an 
inch from Blair's head, shattered into 
pieces. 

The pistol on the floor, Phyllis covered 
her face with her hands. Some horrible 
blunder had been made; she knew she 
had not pulled the trigger. Blair was 
calm, and solemn. He reached for the 
phone on the desk. 

“Can you tell me any reason 
should not call in the police?” he 
politely. 

“Don t—don't,” 


“Do not be afraid of me. 
I am your friend. 
That man—yonder—in the lodge 


why I 


asked 


Phyllis begged. “1— 
1 only came to bring back your money. 
“I—I didn’t shoot—intend to shoot.” 

“Was shooting a part of your plan to 
pay the debt?” asked Blair, “or breaking 


into my boathouse, or taking my jade 
necklace?” 

Phyllis’ eyes revealed her embarrass- 
ment. 


Outside Burton, aroused from sleep by 
the crashing of feet in the garden, braveiy 


fired at a form in the garden. It was 
only a scarecrow that he shot: but the 
noise took Blair’s attention for a brief 


second to the window. 

Phyllis was gone. “The 

he murmured ruefully. 
The jade necklace reposed safely in his 


When he turned, 
vanishing lady,” 


pocket, where it had been kept since he 
had found it at the boathouse.  Biair 
would take no more chances on its dis- 


appearance. Nor would he remain at 
Glenhurst. 
Rhi, meeting Phyllis outside. 
proached her for not bringing the jade. 
“Next time I shoot,” he muttered. “the 
bullet will reach its mark. Blair is going 


the 


re- 


W 
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hack to his city apartment but he shall 
not escape me. Nor you, either.” 

Phyllis’ heart beat quickly. 

“It was you, then, who fired that 
shot?” she asked, shrinking back under 
the trees. “You would have killed him 
and let him think it was me?” 

But the Hindu was gone. 
Blair must be saved! 
into her little roadster and 

toward the city—after Blair. 

Timidly she entered Blair's hall. 
courage was waning. 

“Well.” said Blair. smoothly, 
have generally succeeded in timing 
entry in a more dramatic fashion 
this, young woman. May I ask—” 

Phyllis’ eyes froze with horror as she 
looked past him. For framed in the cur- 
tains, gleaming at her with venom and 
command and threats all rolled in one, 
stood the Hindu, Rhi. 

“Behind you,” she 
the Hindu—the knife— 

Blair whirled quickly to meet the on- 
coming Hindu squarely. This time his 
grasp was useless. For the Hindu was on 
him with a bound and bore him to the 


She 
set 


jumped 
its nose 


Her 
“you 


your 
than 


called. 


floor. Higher—higher rose that slender 
brown hand. bearing the thin, wicked, 
waved knife. 

“The Sahib dies,” hissed Rhi. “The Sa- 


hib dies—and so must die those who ces- 
ecrate the sacred jade of the Adored 
One.” 

Phyllis caught a glimpse of the white, 
cold face of Blair. She saw the ascend- 
ing arm. And darting forward, with all 
of her strength she swung her heavy chain 
purse full in the face of the Hindu. The 
pain blinded him for a minute and his 
arm fell. She threw her dainty white 
boot on the hand that lay outstretched 
on the rug with the cruel knife still within 
its grasp. Slowly she rolled the slender 
wrist. bearing down her full weight on 
the crunching bones. The knife was 
loosed. 

Blair, with a mighty thrust, 
ranting Hindu from him. Burton; faith- 
fully lumbering in to inquire into the 
noise, saw his master holding a shrink- 
ing Hindu by the collar, while Phyllis 
standing by, with a wicked looking knife 
in her hand, urged him on. 

“You will oblige me by calling for the 
police, Burton,” ordered Blair, “and then 
by guarding this precious brown scoundrel 
until they arrive.” 

“IT think—if you don’t mind—” 
said in a faint little voice— 
she found herself being set 
in a chair with an attentive 
heside her. 
said: 

“You weren't a detective hunting for 
poor Cuthbert. after all. were you?” mur- 
mured Phyllis. 

“And at the 
“we have not 
necklace came 
} ossession.”’ 

“Only Cuthbert can explain that,” 
Phyllis. ‘Cuthbert can always explain 
everything. Auntie always says so.” 

It was at this moment that Cuthbert 
and Auntie arrived. Auntie had not quite 


threw the 


Phyllis 
and then 
carefully 
young man 
And being comfortable, she 


time,” said Blair, 
out how my jade 
in your brother's 


same 
found 
to be 


said 
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Every 


| expert 


cared for the thought of little Phyllis 
driving away to meet a strange man all 
by herself. At least Auntie had never 
heard of the name on the card Phyllis 
had dropped in the garage and she felt 
sure that she and Cuthbert must follow 
her at once. 

“Yes,” said Blair, rising to face a per- 
turbed young man in a hunting suit and 
an outraged, aristocratic woman. ‘“Per- 
haps Cuthbert can explain how he hap- 
pens to be wearing my overcoat this very 
minute.” 

Cuthbert stared at him rather foolishly. 

“You are such silly boys,” said Phyllis 
quite happily, “and it is such a simple 
explanation now that I see through it. 
For of course, Cuthbert took your over- 
coat in his hurry that day at the cafe. 


And when you were looking for the jade 
necklace, you were looking in his pock- 
ets and not yours. And poor Cuthbert 
never knew that the bit of jade was in 
his pocket at all.” 

“But there is a legend connected with 
the necklace, you know,” said Blair, his 
heart singing, while Auntie and Cuthbert 
pretended to examine the pictures in the 
room. She glanced slyly up at him. Blair 
placed the bit of jade about her throat. 
Then went on gazing deep into the girl’s 
eyes. 

“The legend that they sold me with 
the necklace declares that the man who 
succeeds in placing it around the neck of 
the girl he loves may be sure of winning 
her heart, in return. And I have—placed 
—it—around—your—neck—dear.”’ 








Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 100) 


E. M. B., Zotro Sprincs, FLA—Bessie 
Love’s address is care of Pathe, Los Angeles, 
Cal. Did you know that Miss Love is an 
when it comes to touching the 
strings of a ukelele? June Caprice is with 
Fox at Fort Lee, N. J. We'll speak to 
Robert about changing his name from War- 
wick to Barwick just as soon as he returns 


from “over there.” It is just a matter of 
| taste. Some like a bar better than a war 
and some like a war better than a bar. 


Sherman’s noted lines apply to both. 


I. J., Santa Rosa, Cat.—Mary Miles 
Minter became acquainted with the Klieg 
lights in Sept., 1o15. She’s been doing 
studio work ever since, though for the most 
part of that time she’s had the sun light 
and not the artificial purple-green rays to 
guide her. Haven't the age of Rodney La- 
Rocque. Address him in care of Essanay 
studio, 1333 Argyle St., Chicago. Miss Bara 
is working at the western Fox studio now 
making a big production. It’s to be her 
own version of Salome. Mighty glad to hear 
you know the PHotoptay is the best maga- 
zine you've ever read. Scores of people agree 
with you. 





D. G., BaByton, L. I.—Glad to hear from 
you again. Address Marian Swayne in care 
of Art Dramas; Nell Shipman, Vitagraph; 
Jack Dean was in “Tennessee’s Partner.” 


Florence LaBadie died of injuries received 
in an automobile accident which occurred 
last summer. Write to Miss Shipman and 


ask her for the picture. 


I. H. E., AtBugveRQuE, N. M.—yYes, we 
like Albuquerque. We saw it once on one 
of those things Mr. Rand & McNally draws. 
Looked awfully pretty. All pink and 
everything. We'll surely take heed of your 
postscript and let you know of -our de- 
mise so you can immediately apply for the 


position. 





H. H. P., Jr., Houston, Texas.—Can't 
make out whether you mean Eileen Percy 
or Arline Pretty. They aint no sech screen 
actress as Eileen Pretty, though there are 
numerous pretty Eileens. Address Eileen 
Percy in care of Artcraft, Hollywood, Cal., 
and Arline Pretty in care of Pathe, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Marjortre, Dusveve, IA—Don't expect 
any of the players to “correspond” with you, 
although most of them answer their letters. 
Ruth Roland is married. His name is Kent. 
Just write her at Los Angeles, Cal. 
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C. S., Sr. Louis, Mo.—yYou've got the 
right idea. Stay with it and don’t mind a 
few bumps. We all get them now and then 
and they are more or less good for us— 
usually more. 


M. M., Quesec, CANApDA—Enid Bennett 
became the bride of Fred Niblo in Los An- 
geles in January, according to a report from 
California. They met in Australia several 
years ago. Mr. Niblo’s first wife was the 
late Josephine Cohan, sister of George M. 
Cohan. Joyce Fair was last with Edison. 
Sessue Hayakawa is still with Lasky. Eileen 
Percy, Mollie King and Marguerite Courtot 
are sans husbands. 


LucitLte, Boston.—Mack Sennett wes 
among the earlies of the Biograph players. 
He used to play cops and rube parts. 
Blanche Sweet is 23. George Cooper played 
last in “The Auction Block.” Louise Huff's 
sister is not on the screen now. Sorry you 
cannot take our word about the dimensions 
of the stars. Well, we never took a course 
in astronomy or studied astrology. Your 
handwriting indicates that you would be a 
successful dancer and that you have an ex- 
cellent voice for screen work. The reader 
of the stars’ stars, Ellen Woods, is not a 
professional and does not read stars for a 
living so there’s no chance for you. 


A. G., New York City.—Who are you, 
from Washington Square, to find fault with 
Walthall’s hair? Do you want him to have 
it bobbed and tucked in a la Greenwich Vil- 
lage or pruned close to the scalp. Be a lit- 
tle more specific and we'll see Henry about 
it. 


OAKLAND, 


~ = Pea CaLt.— ‘Barbary 
Sheep” was filmed in Florida and the ex- 
teriors for “The Garden of Allah” were 


filmed in the vicinity of Los Angeles, the 
desert scenes having been staged near Ox- 
nard, Cal. 


G. W., ATHENs, O.—Florence LaBadie 
was injured in an automobile accident and 
died two months later. Paul Kelly is not on 
the screen at present. Harry Fox and Earle 
Foxe are not related. From the different 
spelling you may be able to escertain that 
they are different Foxes. Gladys Brockwell 
has no husband at present. Your questions 
anent Fanny Ward and Grace Cunard have 
to do with a period that’s before our time. 


M. D., Denver, Coro—One of Edward 
Eerle’s latest plays in “For France.” 














Questions and Answers 
( Continued) 


M. W. R., Evansvitte, INp.—Haven’t 
any record of “The Definite Object.” H. 
B. Warner is very much among them in 
“Among Those Present” on the legitimate 
stage. That’s his starring vehicle this year. 


An ADMIRER, AKRON, 
tinge is about five 
weig 


Ou10.—Julian El- 
feet nine inches tall and 
hs one hundred and eighty pounds. 


E. C., Meptna, N. Y.—Here’s the list of 
Marguerite Clark’s photoplays: ‘“Wild- 
flower,” “The Crucible,’ “The Goose Girl,” 
“Gretna Green,’ “Pretty Sister of Jose,” 
“Seven Sisters,’ “Helene of the North,” 
“Still Waters,’ “Prince and the Pauper,” 
“Mice and Men,” “Out of the Drifts,” 
“Molly-Make-Believe,” “Silks and Satins,” 
“Little Lady Eileen,’ “Miss George Wash- 
ington,” “Fortunes of Fifi,’ “Snow White,” 
“The Valentine Girl,’ “The Amazons,” 
“Bab’s Burglar,’. ‘“Bab’s Matinee Idol,” 
“Seven Swans,” and “Prunella.” 


M. S., New YorkK.—Wallie Reid was in 
New York about a month. He surely will 
be sorry that he missed seeing you. Wallie 
Reid right in New York with his wife Mrs 
Wallace 


Reid and you didn’t meet him? 
Strange—and yet they say the world is 
small. “Nan of Music Mountain” was filmed 


in and around Los Angeles. 

BrixieE H., Cuicaco, I1rt.—That was Noah 
Beery in “The Clever Mrs. Carfax.” Wal- 
lace is the one who used to “Sweedie” before 
the camera for Essanay. Alma Rubens, 
Sylvia Bremer and Mildred Harris were the 
girls in “The Cold Deck.” 


Battery E., ANNISTON, ALA—We’re quite 
sure some bonnie lads and lassies will read 
this and that you'll be flooded with corre- 
spondence. Here goes: Three soldier lads 
at Camp McClellan would like to receive 
word from someone (or someones) who in 
turn would like to hear of camp activities. 
Their names are Jerome M. Harris, Bat. E. 
112th H. F. A.; William Baker, 104 Trench 
Mortar Battery and Louis De Goey, Co. F. 
115th Inf. all Camp McClellan, Anniston, 
Ala. Come on, now, all you readers— 
write to the boys! 


J. M., Detroit Silent 
Man” was filmed in California. Marguerite 
Clark is four feet eleven inches tall and is 
thirty-one years old. She stopped growing 
about fifteen years ago. Your pun about 
Mary Pickford’s husband Owen Moore or 
“owing more” as you put it, is of the 1915 
vintage and it’s been so long since we heard 
it that it really seemed quite original. 


, Micu.—*The 


L. S., Epcerton, Wis.—Vitagraph is the 
address of Harry Morey, Mary Anderson and 
Alice Joyce; Frank Keeney Corp., of Eugene 


O’Brien; Dustin Farnum Film Co., Los 
Angeles of Dustin Farnum; Pathe of An- 
tonio Moreno and Lasky of Jack Holt. S. 


Rankin Drew is the one to which you refer 
in “The Girl Philippa.” Eugene Pallette 


is in training to go over and get himself 
a kaiser or two. 


Dop & Dopre, Mason City, Itt.—Norma 
Talmadge was born in 1806—Constance in 
1899. 
in “Scandal,” “The Honeymoon,” 
Studio Girl” and “The Shuttle.” 


J. M., Wrynirec, Can.—You haven’t the 
dope on this man, but you want it, don’t 
you? Well, Donald Hall is forty years old; 
his wife is twenty-six. He is Scotch- Eng- 
lish and Donald Hall is and always has been 
his name. Frankie Mann Hall is the full 
name of Mrs. Donald Hall. 


“The 


When you write to 


Constance Talmadge has been starred | 
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Your Choice! 
Sent on Free Trial 


You can have your choice of over 2000 musical 
instruments for on week’s trial in your own home. 
Then, if you decide to purchase, you can pay the 
rock-bottom price at the rate of a few cents a day. 
If you do not want the instrument, send it back. The 
trial won’t cost you a penny. 


10c a Day 


over 2000 items to choose from. 


We Offer: 


—the best instruments that can be made. 
—rock-bottom manufacturer's prices. 

—one week’s trial at our expense. 

—triple silver-plated cornet for only 10c a day. 
your choice of over 2000 instruments. 


200 years of instrument making : 
Wurlitzer has supplied the ‘atied States 
Government with Trumpets for 55 years 


The name “ Wurlitzer” stamped 0: musical instruments has 
stood for the highest quality for nearly two centuries. 
manufacturers or importers of every known musicalinstrumert, 

every one sold to you at direct-from-the-manufacturers price. 


PlayItaWeek—At OurExpense 


Try out the instrument of your choice in your own way before 
you decide to buy. Compare it with other instruments. Test it, 
Use it just as if it were your own. 


—either pay a little each month or send it back. 


Just put your name and address 


Please state what in- 
strument you are interested in 
and we'll send you the big176- 
page book free and prepaid. 


The Relsyh Wurlitzer Co. 
De: 
B. 4th St. ryote Ohio 


} 


You will be astonished at the 
many instruments you may pay for at 
day. On this great special offer you have 





Weare 


Then after one week’s trial = 


The Rudolph Warlitzer Co. 
Dept. A-15 

East 4th St., Cincinnat!, Ohio 

South Wabash Ave., Chicago 

| Gentlemen : — Please send me your 

176 page cz atalog absolutely free. Also 

tell me about_ your oe offer direct 

from tue manufactur 


Coupon 


and get our 
absolutely 
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For 50 Cents 


You can obtain the 
next three numbers of 
Photoplay Magazine, 
in its new size, deliv- 
ered to you by the 
postman anywhere in 
the U.S. This special 
offer is made as a trial 
subscription. Also it 
will avoid the old story 
of “Sold Out,” if you 
happen to be a little 
late at the news-stand. 








Send postal order to 
Dept. 17L 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
350 N. Clark Street 
CHICAGO 











Newest and Finest Hotel 


T is already famous with the traveling 
public for its hospitality, its conven- 
ience and comfort and the excellence of 

every detail that at once makes a home 
and a place of entertainment. 


Conveniently located in the busi- 
ness center of Cleveland and easily 
accessible to all depots. 


The famous Rainbow Room is one 
of the most beautiful dining salons 
in the country. 


600 Rooms 600 Baths 
$2.00 Up 
All Outside Rooms— No Courts 
Four Beautiful Restaurants 


Mater WinTaRn 
C. M. SNYDER, Managing Director 
Prospect Avenue at East Nioth 

CLEVELAND 





THE SANITARY “‘O.K.” ERASER tagiad 
es an Adjustable Metal Holder which keeps 
Rubber Clean, Firm and Keen-edged; works 
better and lasts longer. 

Two Rubbers, the length of the Holder, are 
made, one for Ink, one for Pencil. By slight 
pressure, clean Rubber is fed down until us- 
ed. Price 15c. New Rubbers 5c each. 

ALL STATIONERS 

By mail 2cextra. Booklets free. 

The most Practical Eraser for a 
THE O.K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. 

Makers of the famous Washburne ‘ 
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* Paper Fasteners 
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Stretching forth her hands to all in need; 
to Jew or Gentile, black or white; know- 
ing no favorite, yet favoring all. 


Ready and eager to comfort at a time 
when comfort is most needed. Helping the 
little home that’s crushed beneath an iron 
hand by showing mercy in a healthy, hu- 
man way; rebuilding it, in fact, with stone 
on stone; replenishing empty bins and 
empty cupboards; bringing warmth to 
hearts and hearths too long neglected. 


Seeing all things with a mother’s 

r ' sixth sense that’s blind to jeal- 
. ve ° ba 

ys ousy and meanness; seeing men 
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aS 
; 


in their true light, as naughty children— 
snatching, biting, bitter—but with a hid- 
den side that’s quickest touched by mercy. 


Reaching out her hands across the sea to 
No Man’s Land; to cheer with warmer 
comforts thousands who must stand and 
wait in stenched and crawling holes and 
water-soaked entrenchments where cold 
and wet bite deeper, so they: write, than 
Boche steel or lead. 


She’s warming thousands, feeding thou- 
sands, healing thousands from her 

store; the Greatest Mother inthe »—‘* «x 
World—the RED CROSS. ~ — 


Every Dollar of a Red Cross War Fund goes to War Relief 


FOR THE WINNING OF THE WAR 


toplay through the Division of Advertising 


of the U. S. Committee on Public Information 








Every ivertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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uestions and Answers 
(Continued from page 119) 


C. B., StoneHam, Mass.—No one, so far 
as we know, publishes a list of all photo- 
plays and stars. But we’ll bet that some of 
the Answer Man’s star “customers” could 
give you such a list. 


L. L., Staunton, Itt.—Write Anna Nils- 
son care Artcraft, New York City and Lil- 
lian Walker at Ogden, Utah. 


ELIzABETH, MINNEAPOLIS, MiNN.—Emily 
Stevens comes from a theatrical family and 
she is the niece of Mrs. Fiske. It’s her real 
name; she is five four tall and weighs about 
110. She isn’t married. 


, Mount Vernon, N. Y.— 
We have printed interviews with Pauline 
Frederick several times in the past. Mae 
Marsh was born at Madrid, New Mexico in 
1895 and her present address is New York 
City. You will have to write to the editor 
about contributions. PHotopLay is glad to 
pay for original poems which are regarded 
as suitable. 


Dorotuy LouISsE 


Mary, Detroit, Micuo.—If you have been 
reading PHotoptay for so long you should 
have seen the story about Pauline in the is- 
sue of June, 1917, when she also appeared on 
the cover. Just what do you want in the 
way of pictures? Or art kidding us? Be- 
ware how you trifle with our goat. 





A. G., AUCKLAND, New ZEALAND.—If you 
write Mahlon Hamilton care PHoropray, Chi- 
cago, we'll see that it reaches him. You'll 
have to take your chances on a personal re- 
ply as your stamps are only good for orna- 
ments cver here. But he’ll answer anyhow. 


E. C., Leespurc, Va.—May Allison, we 
hear, is to return to the Lockwood Com- 


pany. Write her care Metro, New York 
City. Geraldine Farrar was born at Mel- 
rose, Mass., in 1882. Leah Baird played 


with King Baggot in “Ivanhoe.” We heard 
’em recite “Curfew Shall Not Ring Tonight” 
many a time in the dear old days before the 
movies came but we never saw it filmed. 
Mary Pickford was born in Toronto, Can- 
ada; Marguerite Clark in Cincinnati; Wal- 
lace Reid in St. Louis and Dorothy Daven- 
port in Boston. William Desmond is a 
widower. 





E. A. R., Brooktyn, N. Y.—Olive Thomas 
was married to Jack ‘Pickford in the early 
fall. She’s not a bit jealous of the number 
of times Jack has kissed Louise Huff. 
Neither is Edgar Jones. 


FRANCIS, PHLILADELPHIA.—“Tess of 
Storm Country” 
ago. Here’s the cast: Tessibel Skinner, 
Mary Pickford; Teole Graves, Olive Fuller 
Golden; Myra Longman, Lorraine Thomp- 
son; Daddy Skinner, David Hartford; Fred- 
erick Graves, Harold Lockwood; Mother 
Moll, Louise Dunlap; Ben Letts, Richard 
Garrick; Elias Graves, W. R. Walters; Dan 
Jordan, Jack Henry; Prof: Young, H. R. 
Macy; Ezra Longman, Eugene Walter; Old 
Longman, H. L. Griffith. “Tess” has always 
been Mary Pickford’s favorite story. 


S. S., New Grieans.—Norma Talmadge is 
23 and a native of New: York. She went 
right into the movies from High School so 
you probably know as much about her his- 
tory as we do. She has a mother and two 
sisters, Constance and Natalie. 


J. B., Kansas City, Mo.—Dorothy Dav- 
enport has not played in the pictures for 
more than a year. Just now she is busily 
engaged in rearing Wallie Junior. Her last, 
we believe, was “The Squaw Man’s Son.” 


Grace Darmond is playing with Earle Wil- | 


liams now. and they are working at Vita- 
graph’s Western studio in Hollywood, Cal. 


Honey, MINNEAPOLIS.—’S’matter? Too 
hot in Médicine Hat for you? Just write Jack 
Kerrigan at Hollywood, Cal. He'll get it. 


J. L. A., Youncstown, O.—William Parke, 
Junior, has brown hair ‘and hazel eyes. Yep, 
he’s a lucky guy to win Gladys. 





Martz, PHILADELPHIA. — Eugene O’Brien 
says he’s pleased to send his photographs to 
those who admire his work on the screen. 
Write him at the Royalton, New York City. 


TupveE, Cepar Rapips, Iowa.—TIrene Castle 
is with Pathe; Olive Thomas, Triangle and 
Ann Pennington, Famous Players. 








Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc., Required by 
the Act of Congress of August, 24, 1912, 
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Tells you all you 
want to know about 


“y DIAMONDS 


—howtobuythem,safely 
and _ intelligently — why 
diamonds are the world’s 
best investment—how I 
marnard SAVE YOU 30% by direct 
importing and eliminat- 
| ing all middlemen—how because 
/my business comes from all over 
the world, I can succeed in spite of 
small profits — why I sell mount- 
ings at factory cost —how I offer 
diamonds in seven qualities and 
all carat sizes, so that you can now 
afford to wear genuine diamonds 
at my less than wholesale price. 


Send No Money! 


You take no risk under my free 


examination plan. Just select your 
diamond and favorite setting from 
my book and I will ship it so that you 
can examine it without the slightest 
obligation to buy. My costly De Luxe 
Book of Diamonds shows the world’s 
most sensational diamond bargains and 
I back them with the only 


BAN KABLE 
MONEY-BACK 


GUARANTEE 


Issued only by Barnard—Dia- 
mond Headquarters permits you to 
cash in your diamond investment with- 
in one year and to exchange at full’ 
value at any time. A written legal cer- 
tificate of carat weight, color and value. 
Prices going up every day, save 
money by writing immediately ! 
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Use this upon for Free Book 
BARNARD & CO., vept. 3sssPp 


N.W. Cor. State & Monroe Sts., CHICAGO 


Without expense or obligation, please s« ond me, Free 
postage paid, 1918 De Luxe Diamond Book 
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WisNet e Brings 
Bequty to YourSkin 


The burn of sun, the glare of chem- 
icals, the nervous strain of the acting 
craft—all make so necessary the regular 
use of toilet purities, if the texture and 
bloom of the face is to be preserved. 


So “San-Tox for Purity” means San- 
Tox for film-folk. 


Try San-Tox Enchantment Complexion 
Cream, which mitigates the harshness 
lent by grease-paint; 


—San-Tox Enchantment Complexion 
Powder, which softens and improves and 
lends the skin a bloom; 


—-San-Tox Enchantment Talcum Pow- 
der—like a whisk of cool-skin comfort; 


—San-Tox Enchantment Almond 
Cream, that tonic protection from sun- 
burn or wind-bite: 


—S§an-Tox Enchantment Toilet Water, 
whose breath is refinement, whose touch 
is charm. 


In such high standards of preparational purity 
the San-Tox druggists de/ieve. Is it strange 
that you should have confidence in such types 
of druggists, who stand for what is best in drug- 
store service and purity preparations? 


There is a wide, wide range of San-Tox Toilet 
and Health preparations, fitted for practically 
every home emergency. Ask to see Sen-Tox 
household sundries too. Only San-Tox drug- 
gists—-who are specially appointed—selk San- 
‘Tox preparations. 


SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 
De Pree Chicago 


ENCHANTMENT 
COMPLEXION 
POWER 





guarantecd. 



















FAIRY SOAP 


D° you, too, enjoy the refreshment of the pure, 

a... oval cake? How freely it lathers— 

how agreeably it cleanses! Fairy soap adds real 
pleasure to toilet and bath. 


(THE #” FAIR BANK company] 


“Have you a little Fairy in your home?’ 
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